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PEEFACE. 



This Text-Book has been written expressly for Second and 

Third Year Students of Applied Mechanics. It, therefore, 

forms a suitable companion to the Author's Text- Book on 

\ Steam and Steam Engines. It also forms a direct continu. 

^ ation of his Elementary Manual on Applied Mechanics ; 

^ for it covers the Advanced Stage of the Science and Art 

^ Departments Examinations, and treats on many points 

' demanded by the Honours Section. It will, moreover, be 

> found of considerable use to those who aim at passing the 

"^ Advanced and Honours Stages of the same Examinations in 

I Machine Construction and Drawing, as well as the Exam- 

^ inations of the City and Guilds of London Institute in 

(^ Mechanical Engineering. At the same time, the treatment 

B^ of the subject is sufficiently general to satisfy the wants 

of other engineering students who do not happen to have 

. these Special Examinations in view. 

The book has been divided into six pai-ts : — 

I. The Principle of Work and its Applications. 
II. Gearing. 

III. Motion and Energy. 

IV. Strength of Materials. 
V. Graphic Statics. 

VI. Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 
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VI PREFAGB. 

Paits I. and II. are dow issued together as a First 
Volume. These two parts consist of Nineteen Lectures 
under the following general headings: — Definitions of 
Matter and Work — Diagittms of Work — Moments and 
Couples — The Principle of Work applied to Machines — Fric- 
tion of Plane Surfaces — Friction of Cylindrical Surfaces 
and Ships — ^Work absorbed by Friction in Bearings^ &c. — 
Friction usefully applied by Clutches, Brakes, and Dynamo- 
meters — iDclined Plane and Screws — Efficiency of Machines 
— Wheel Gearing — ^Friction Gearing — ^Teeth of Wheels — 
Cycloidal Teeth — In volute Teeth; Bevel and Mortice Wheels 
— Friction and Strength of Teeth — Belt, Hope, and Chain 
Gearing — Velocity-Ratio and Friction of, and Horse-Power 
Transmitted by, Belt and Rope Gearing — Miscellaneous 
Gearing. 

Great stress has been laid on principles, definitions, and 
uniformity of notation and symbols. The explanations, 
illustrations, and examples are such as will enable students 
to apply leading principles to practical work. In most 
instances direct reference has been made by footnotes to 
the latest and best books and to papers read before the 
leading Engineering Societies at home and abroad. 

In every part of the subject a number of examples have 
been fully worked out, and at the end of each Lecture 
a series of carefully selected questions has been arranged in 
the precise order of, and relating solely to, the subject* 
matter of the Lecture, so that teachers and students may 
have a minimum of trouble in finding suitable examples. 

The Author has to thank many of his old studenta 
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PRRKAOR. VII 

and frienda for their kind assistance in connection with the 
production of this book. 

Great care has been taken to avoid errors, but if any 
should be observed by readers, the Author will be glad to 
have them pointed out, and to receive any suggestions 
tending to increase the usefulness of the book. 

ANDREW JAMIESON. 



Tni Qlasgow and West of Scotland 
Teohmical Collkgs, 

Augwtt, 1S96, 
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APPLIED MECHANICS. 



PART I.— THE PRINCIPLE OF WORK AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. 



LECTURE L 

GoNTBNTS. — Definition of Applied Mechanics — Definition of Matter — 
Definition of Force — Unit of Force — Definition of Absolute Unit of 
Force — Definition of British Absolnte Unit of Force — Definition of 
Gravitation Unit of Force— Relation between the Gravitation and 
Absolute Units of Foroe — ^Definition of Work — Definition of British 
Unit of Work — Definition of British Absolute Unit of Work — Example I. 
— Work done by a Force Acting Oblimiely to the Direction of Motion 
— Example IL^ Propositions L and IL — Examples LEI. and IV. — 
Questions. 

Applied Mechanics is that branch of applied science which 
explains the principles upon which machines and structures are 
made ; how they act, and how their strength and efficiency may 
be tested and calculated. 

In this treatise, we shall be chiefly concerned with the appli- 
cation of mechanical laws and principles to the determination 
of the equilibrium of machines, when acted on by forces; th& 
transmission of power by machines and fluids ; the stresses in,, 
and the stability of, structures in general. 

Although the student is expected to possess an elementary 
knowledge of the subject as far as it is treated in the author's 
Mamial on Applied Mechanics, yet it is necessary to define, and 
explain briefly, in their respective places, the more elementary 
terms which will be used in this book. The student should not 
content himself with merely learning by rote the definitions 
herein given, but he should first get a clear understanding of 
the whole meaning of the things defined, and then endeavour to 
acquire the facility of defining the terms in his own words. 

Definitiok. — Matter is anything which can be perceived by 
oar senses, or which can exert, or be acted on by, force. 

What matter is in itself we know not^ we only know it by 

1 
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2 LECTURE I. 

its properties, its eiSects on other pieces of matter, and on our 
senses. 

Definition.— Force is that which produces, or tends to pro- 
duce, motion or change of motion in the matter upon which it 
acts. 

So far as we are concerned we shall consider that mechanical 
force acts on matter eitlier by a "push,'* "thrust," or "pressure," 
or by a "pull." 

Unit of Force. — Since force is a measurable qiiantity, we must 
have a unit of force by which to measure other forces. In 
this country two units of force are in use, called, respectively, 
the Gravitation Unit and the Absolute Unit. The gravitation 
unit of force is adopted by engineers ; and is used in the solu- 
tion of most Statical problems in Theoretical Mechanics. The 
absolute unit of force is generally adopted in physical investiga- 
tions ; and, also, for convenience in most Kinetic problems in 
Theoretical Mechanics. 

The distinction between these two units of force will be under- 
stood from the following definitions : — 

Definition. — An Absolute Unit of Force may be defined as 
that force which, acting for unit time on unit mass, imparts to 
it unit velocity. 

This is the general definition of an absolute unit of force, and 
by substituting proper units for time, mass, and velocity we get 
the various absolute units of force for any system in which 
time, mass, and length are adopted as the fundamental unite. 
An absolute unit of force is, therefore, quite independent of the 
various values of gravity at difierent latitudes and of all other 
variable forces. In other words, it is an independent and invari- 
able unit of force. 

If the units of time, mass, and velocity be the second, 
pound, and foot per second respectively, we then get the 
following : — 

Definition. — The British Absolute Unit of Force, called the 
Poundal, is that force which, acting for one second on a mass of 
one pound, imparts to it a velocity of one foot per second. 

Definition.— Our Gravitation Unit of Force, called the Pound, 
is the force required to support a mass of one pound avoirdupois 
agamst the attractive force of gravity at Greenwich sea level. 

Hence, the magnitude of a force, in gravitation units, is 
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UNITS OF FORCE. 3 

numerically equal to the mass in pounds which it is just cap- 
able of supporting against gravity. 

Since all places on the earth's surface (even when at the same 
sea level) are not at the same distance from the centre of mass 
of the earth ; since the earth is not of uniform density, and since 
the effect of centrifugal force due to the earth's rotation, varies 
with the latitude (being greatest at the equator and zero at the 
poles), it is evident that the gravitation unit of force will vary 
with the locality. It is less at places near the equator than at 
places near the poles. For this reason, then, physicists have 
adopted the Absolute or Invariable Unit when dealing with 
problems in which the results are to be independent of locality 
and show a high degree of accuracy. 

Relation between the Gravitation and Absolute Units of Force. 
— The symbol ff may be defined as the number of feet per sec md 
by which the attractive force of gravity would increase, during 
every second, the velocity of a body falling freely in vactw near 
the earth's surface. The value of g is about 32 '2 at the latitude 
of London. Clearly, then, the gravitation unit is g times the 
absolute unit. 

Hence, A force of one pound ^ g poondals. 
Or, A force of one poundal == - pound. 



Definition. — Work k said to be done by a force when it over- 
comes a resistance through a distance along the line of action of 
the resistance. 

Hence, if a force act upon matter and causes relative motion 
of its atoms, or relative change of motion between one body and 
another, then the force is said to do work. 

In the mechanical sense of the term, work implies two things 
— (1) that some effort has been exerted or a resistance overcome; 
(2) That something is moved or a displacement takes place. 
Hence the two elements of work are effort (or resistance) and 
motion (or displacement).* 

* The word " effort*^ \b a very expressive term, implying the positive or 
active aspect of force; whereas the word ^''resistance" naturally conveys 
to one the negative or opposing aspect of force. By Newton's Third Law 
action and reaction (or effort and resistance) are equal and opposite, 
hence the terms "effort and action" or "resistance and re-action" are 
variously used in problems to denote one and the same force, according to 
the way in which the problem is viewed. 
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4 LECrrURK I. 

The work done by a force is measured by the product of 
the numerical valTie of the force and the numerical value of the 
displacement along its line of action. 

Definition. — The British Unit of Work, called the Foot-pound 
(ft.-lb.), is the work done when a force of one pound acts tlu^ugh 
a distance of one foot along its line of action. 

Definition.— The British Absolute Unit of Work, called the 
Foot-poundal (ft.-pdl.), is the work done when a force of one 
poundal acts through a distance of one foot along its line of 
action. 

The student will readily see that the gravitation unit of work 
is equal to g absolute units. Hence, to convert ft -lbs. into 
ft.-pdls., multiply the former by g — i.e., by 32*2 for the latitude 
of London. 

Let P = Force in lbs. (supposed to be constant or uniform). 

y, L => Displacement of force in fb. (this displacement 
being along the line of action of the force). 

Then, from the above definitions, we get : — 

Work done = (P x L) ft.-lbs. 

The work done by a variable force will be considered in our 
next Lecture. In any case, if P represents the mean or average 
force during the displacement L, then P x L is the work 
done. 

Example I. — The bore of a pump is 8 inches, and the vertical 
lift is 54 yards, find the weight of the column lifted. If the 
stroke of the pump bucket be 9 feet, and the number of strokes 
8 per minute, find the work done in one hour. 

Answer. — Diameter of bucket = 8 ins. = f ft. ; vertical lift or 
head of water = 54 x 3 = 162 ft.; stroke of bucket = 9 ft; 
number of strokes of bucket = 8 x 60 = 480 per hour. 

(1) To find ike ujeigJU of the column lifted. 

VdumA ofwaier lifted = YoLunM of column ^ jd L 

„ „ = -7854 X (I)' x 162 « 56-55 cub. ft. 

/. Weight of column lifted = 56-55 x 62-5 « 3,535 lbs. 
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WORK DONE BY A FORCE. 



(2) To find the work done per howr. 
Work done in one stroke » Total pressure on bucket x stroke, 

/. Work done per honr » 3,535 x 9 x 480. 

= 15,271,200 fk.-lbB, 

Work done by a Force Acting Obliquely to the Direction of 
Motion. — Heferring to the previous definition of work, the 
student will notice that the factor L, in the product P x L, 
means the displacement of the point of application of the force, 
P, along its line of action. In many cases the line of action of 
the force is oblique to the line of motion, and we now proceed 
to show how the work done is measured in such cases. 

Consider the case of a body being drawn along a smooth in- 
clined plane, A B, by an effort, P, whose line of action is inclined 
at an angle, ^ to A £. 




A o 

Work dons by ▲ Fobcb AcnNO Obliqublt. 

Now, from elementary principles we know that P can be 
resolved into two components at right angles to each other; 
One (P cos &) in the direction A B, and the other (P sin 6) at 
right angles to A B. The point of application, O, of P, moves in 
a direction parallel to A B, and, hence, by the definition just 
referred to, the latter component (P sin tf) does no tuork. The 
only effect of this perpendicular or normal component is to 
diminish the pressure between the body and the plane AB. 
Hence, the only part of P which is effective in causing motion 
is the component (P cos 6) parallel to A B. 

Let the body be displaced from A to B. 

Then, Work done = P cos ^ x A B = P x A B cos ^. 

But, A B cos is the length of the projection of the displace- 
ment, A B, on the line of action of the effort P, or, what is the 
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6 ' LBCTURE I. 

same thing, it is the length of the projection of the displacement 
on a line parallel to the line of action of P.* 

If We consider the resistance to motion instead of the effort, 
we get : — 

Work done = component of W parallel to AB x displacement, AB. 
„ „ =« W sin a X A B. 
,, „ = W X A B sin a. 
„ = W X B C. 

Here, again, B C is the length of the projection of A B on the 
direction or line of action of the resistance, W. 

Hence, we have the following statement, which is often 
useful : — 

The work done by a force is equal to the product of the force 
into the length of the projection of the displacement on the line 
of action or direction of the force. 

Example IL — A body is dragged along a floor by means of a 
cord which makes a constant angle of 30° with the floor. The 
tension in the cord is 10 lbs., weight of body 30 lbs. Find (1) 
the work done in drawing the body 10 feet along the floor ; and 
(2) the pressure between the body and the floor. 

Answer.— Here P = 10 lbs. ; W = 30 lbs. ; ^ - 30**; L - 10 ft 

E^solving P into two components at right angles to each 
other; one in the direction of motion, and the other perpendi- 
cular to it, -we get : — 

Horizontal component — P cos tf. 
Vertical component = P sin d. 

Hence, (1) Work Done = P cos ^ x L. 

„ „ = 10 X cos 30" X 10. 

„ = 100 X -^ = 86-6 ft.-lb«. 

* Let A B and X Y, be any two lines inclined to each other at an angle, B, 
From A and B draw perpendiculars A a, B 6 to X Y. Then a 6 is call^ the 




Orthogonal Projection. 



orthogonal projection of line A B on line X Y, and clearly a & =£ A B cos tf. 
In the text the term projection is to be understocd as oithogcnai prqjectim, 

y Google 
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WORK DONE IN LIFTING A BODY. 7 

(2) The pressure between the body and the floor iJi equal to 
the weight of the body diminiAhed by the vertioal or oormAl 
Qomponeat of P. 

•*. ^resBiire between body and floor » W — P sin ^. 

„ „ = 30— 10 X sin 30*. 

» 30 — 10 X J = 26 lbs. 

Pkoposition I. — The work done in lifting a bodj is indepen- 
dent of the path taken. 

When a body of weight, W, is lifted through a vertioal height, 
A, the work done is simply W h, and is quite independent of the 
path described by the body in arriving at its new position. 

Suppose the body to be translated from A to B along any 
route, Aa6B. Consider 
the work done in moving 
the body from a to 6, 
these two points being 
taken so near to each 
other that the part of the 
curve, abj lying between 
them may be regarded as 
a straight line. Through 
a draw ac horizontal and 
meeting a ve/'tical through 
b at the point c. Then o 6 c is a small triangle, and since the 
resistance overcome is simply that of the weight, W, acting 
vertically downwards, we get : — 

Work done from atob = Wxbc. 

By dividing the whole path, A B, into a great number of 
parts such as a 6, we get for total displacement, A B :— 

Work done = W x 2 6 c, 

where Z6c denotes the sum of all such small vertical distances 
lihebc 

But, 26c = BC = A. 

Work done « W x A.* 

Proposition II. — The work done in raising a body or system 
of bodies is equal to the total weight raised multiplied by the 

* This result might have been deduced at onoe by aasuming the retults 
just previously obtained for the case of the inclined plane, by observing 
that B C is equal in length to the projection of the displacement, A a 6 B, 
OB tha direction of the resistance, W. This being a more general case 
than the one cited, we have thought it better to give an independent proqt 




Work dosk is Independent or the 
Path Taken. 
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8 LBCrURB I. 

vertical height throngh which the centre of gravity of the 
body or system of bodies has been raised. 

Suppose we have a number of weights, W^, W«, W«, <fec., at 

different heights, h^, h^ 1^ 
w, Wi ^ &c., respectively, above a 

1 W, ® I V* ^ given plane, M N. Let 

1 ^ y^ ^ I I • the eg. of the system be 

I , t' I ' I I at gy at a height, A, above 

All ! • w. • MN. 

?♦ ^f V* I^ all the weights be 

^1 1{ ^* now lifted into different 

II li i| positions, so that the 

I |i'A« heights above MN are 

li li !} Hj, Hg, Hg, (kc, respec- 



iilM! I 



^w ' "' ' N lively, and their ccr. at a 

Work done in Raising a System , ^. / ' tj rru«« 
OF Bodies. height H. Then, 

ToUd work done = W^{JI^ - ^) + ^^(Hg - A^) + W3(H3 - h^) + &c 
But, by a property of the eg. we know that 
WiHi + W2H, + W3H3+ ... =(Wi + W, + W3 + ...)H. 
And, 

W^hi + W^h^ + W^h^+ . . . =(Wi + Wj + Wj + . . . )h* 

Subtracting the latter equation from the former, we get : — 
W,{B, - Ai) + W,(H, - h^ + W3(H3 - A3) + . . . 
= (Wi + W, + W3+ ...)(H-A), 
/. Total work done = (Wi + W2 + W3+ . . .) (H -A)=W(H - A). 
Where, W = Wi + WJ + W3 + , &c. 

And, H — A = vertical height through which the eg, of the 

system has been i*aised. 

Although we have taken a system of disconnected weights in 
proving the above proposition, the student will clearly perceive 
that the result arrived at is true generally, whatever form the 
material may have. 

The following simple examples will show the application of 
the two preceding propositions : — 

Example III. — A uniform beam, 20 ft. long, and weighing 
30 cwts., is lyinff on the ground. Find the work done in raising 
it into a vertical position by turning it about one end. 

* The stadent will readily see that these results are arrived at hy taking 
the moments of the weights about the plane, M N, and then applying the 
** principle oj moments,** 
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^EXAMPLES OF WORK DONE. 9 

Answer. — ^The centre of gravity of the beam is 10 ft. from 
either end, and, during the operation of lifting the beam, this 
point will describe an arc, which is the quarter of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle whose centre is at the end of the beam in contact 
with the ground. The vertical height through which the eg. is 
raised is, therefore, 10 ft. 

Hence, by the two preceding propositions, 

Work done = whole weight of beam x height through 
which its eg. is raised. 
„ „ =: (30 X 112) X 10. 
„ „ = 33,600 ft. -lbs. 

Example IV.— A cistern 22 ft long, 14 ft. broad, and 12 ft 
deep, has to be filled with water from a well 7 ft. in diameter. 
The vertical height of the bottom of the cistern above the free 
surface of the water in the well is 100 ft. when the operation of 
filling the cistern is commenced. Water flows into the well at 
the rate of i:^2 cubic ft. per hour. Find the work done in filling 
the cistern, supposing 30 minutes are required for the operation. 

Answer. — During the operation of filling, the surface of the 
water in the well will fall, say x ft., from E F to H K. 

The volume of water taken from the well = volume of water 
E F H K + volume of water run in during the operation. 

But, Volume ofvxUer taken from well n^ — "'^ — * 

= volume of tank A B D 

= 22 X 14 X 12 (cub. ft.) 

Volume of water represented by E F H K 

,^ X 7 X a; (cub. ft) 

Volume of water run in in 30 minutes 

= ^ = 231 (cub. ft) 

,-. ^ X 7* X a; + 231 = 22 x 14 x 12 
14 

a; = 90 ft. 

Clearly, then, the e.g. of the water has been 
raised from G, to G„, or through a height of 
45 + 100 + 6 = 151 ft. 

•'• Work done in filling cistern 



-rd X = 
4 




Work done iv 
Filling a Cisterv, 



(22 X 14 X 12 X 62i) X 151 = 34,881,000 ft.-lbs. 
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Lecture I.— QniEsxioNS. 

1. Define the terms forot and yoorh done hy a force. What are the nmta 
of force and work as adopted by engineers in this country ? State the rela- 
tions between the gravitation and absolute units of force and work, and 
say why the latter units are so desirable for many scientific jpurposes. 

2. A punching machine is provided with a flywheel and driven by an 
engine at such a rate that two holes are punched in three minutes. The 
plate operated on is 1 inch thick, and it is estimated that a mean pressure 
of 69 tons is exerted through the space of 1 inch. Find the average work 
done per minute by this machine. Ans. 8,586*6 ft. -lbs. 

3. A body weighing 100 lbs. is pushed along a horizontal plane by a force 
of 25 lbs., the direction of which makes an angle of 45** with the plane. 
Find the work done in moving the body through a distance of 100 feet, and 
the pressure between the body and the plane. If the direction of the force 
be reversed, so that it now becomes a pull, find the work done during a 
displacement of 100 feet, and the pressure between the body and the plane. 
Ans. (1) 1,767 ft-lbs. ; 117-67 lbs. (2) 1,767 ft. -lbs. ; 82'33 lbs. 

4. Find the work done in turning a cubical block of stone about one of 
its -edges until the diagonals of its end faces are vertical. Length of edge 
of cube, 44 ft., 8.g,, 2*5. Ann, 13,270 ft. -lbs. 

5. A cistern 22 ft. long, 10 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep, has to be filled with 
water from a well 8 ft. in diameter and 40 ft. deep. Supposing no water 
to flow into the well during the operation of filling the cistern, ascertain 
how far the surface of the water m the well is depressed, and the work 
done in fiUing the cistern when the bottom of the latter is 36 ft above the 
free surface of the water in the well at the beginning of the operation, 
.^ns. 35 ft.; 6,325,000 ft. -lbs. 
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LEOTURE IL 

CoirrxMTS.— Graphical Representatioii of Work Done — ^DiA^rram of Work 
for any Varying Force— Case L, When the Force vanes directly aa 
the displacement— Examples I., II., III., and IV.— Case II., When the 
Force varies inversely as the displacement — Boyle's Law — Proposi- 
tion — Work Done by a Gas Expanding according to Boyle*s Law — 
Example V. — Indicator Diagrams — Rate of Doing Work — Definition 
of Power or Activity— Definition of Horse-Power — Example VI. — 
Useful and Lost Work— Definition of Efiiciency— Table of Efficiencies 
—Examples VII. and VIII.— Questions. 

Graphical Representation of Work Done. — ^We have already seen 
that work is the product of two factors — force and displacement 
Now a force can be completely represented by a straight line, 
and so also can a displacement. Since an area is of two dimen- 
sions, it follows at once, that work done can be represented by 
an area. In our elementary manual on Applied Mechanics, we 
have shown how to represent by diagrams, the work done for 
several simple cases. For a uniform force the diagram of work 
is a rectangle ; for a uniformly increasing or uniformly decreas- 
ing force the diagram will be triangular or trapezoidal in shape. 
The shape of the diagram will, however, depend on the manner 
in which the force varies with the displacement 

A correct diagram of work must fulfil the following condi- 
tions : — 

!l) Its area must represent the toork done. 
2) It must show to the eye the manner in which the force varies 
in magnitude during the displacement. 

Diagram of Work for any Varying Force.— We shall now show 
that, if the force during any given displacement be represented 
in magnitude by the ordinates of the curve, and the displacement 
by the corresponding abscissae, the work done will be represented 
by the area of the figure enclosed between the curve, the initial 
and final ordinates, and the axis of x. 

Let O a;, O y be rectangular axes ; O x being the axis along 
which displacements are to be set off, and O y the axis along 
which forces are plotted. 

Suppose the force at the beginning of the motion to be repre- 
sented by the ordinate, O A, and at the end of the motion by B C, 
then A E C is called the curve of resistance. At any intermediate 
point, such as a, the force or resistance will be represented by 
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tbe ordinate, a c. The work done during the displacement, O B, 
will be represented by the area, O A £ G B, 




«6 

< Diaplaeementi ••'••'• > 

G&APHrCAL ReFRISENTATION OF WOBK DONS SY A VaBTINO FOBCV. 

For, suppose the force to be uniform during the displacement, 
O D, then :— 

We have now to show that the work done during the displace- 
ment, D B, is represented by the area, D E B. 

Take any two ordinates, ac, bd, indefinitely near to each 
other. The lengths of these ordinates represent the magnitude 
of the forces at the points a and b respectively. Now, since the 
ordinates are indefinitely near together, the difference in their 
lengths will be indefinitely small. In that case acdb may be 
considered a rectangle (its breadth being infinitely small). Hence, 
the work done during the infinitely small displacement, a b, will 
be represented by the small rectangular strip, acdb. By divid- 
ing the displacement, D B, into an infinite number of indefinitely 
small portions, such as a 6, and drawing the ordinates at these 
points, an infinite number of narrow rectangles will thereby 
he obtained. Hence, it is clear that the work done during the 
displacement, B D, is represented by the sum of these elementary 
areas, 

f.e., The Work done during duplaeemerU D B = Area D E B ; 
•'• Total work done during diaplacement O B = Area O A E C B. 

* The nffn (= ) is here tued as an abbreviation of the words " i$ repre- 
tented hy,*^ and mast not be employed in its osaai aenae as meaning " %$ 
equal to," The text will enable the student to attach the proper meaning 
to the sign nied. 
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Two particular cases of work done by varying forces will now 
be considered. 

Case I.— When the force varies directly as the displacement 

When we stretch or compress a piece of any solid elastic 
material — e,g., a helical or spiral spring, or a bar of iron or steel — 
the resistance offered is directly proportional to the extension 
or compression produced, when these are small compared with 
the length of the body. Thus, if a force of 10 lbs. be re- 
quired to stretch a spiral spring 1 inch, then a force of 30 lbs. 
will be required to stretch the same spring 3 inches, and so on. 

We may state this law thus : — 



Or, 



Force x Displacement 
Poc L 

p 
P = cL; or =-= c, 



where c is some constant quantity depending on the nature of 
the material. 

Hence, if P is the force required to stretch or compress the 
material by an amount L, and p the force required to stretch or 
compress the material by an amount Ij then 

Tip^Lil. 

We shall now show that in the 
diagram of work for this case, 
the line of resistance is a straight 
line. 

Set out AB to represent the 
displacement L, and A D to re- 
present l. 

Let the ordinate B G represent 
P. Join A C, and through D 
draw the ordinate D K Then 
D E will represent p. 




Diagram or Work when 

THE FOROE YABIES AS 

THE Displacement. 
By similar triangles, 



DE : BC = AD : AB 



t.e.. 
But, 



DE 

P 



P 
P 



= I 



}.-. DE=^ 



Again, the areas of the triangles A D E, A B represent the 
work done during the displacements A D and A B respeetiYely. 
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For, 



'^i^AT} = — /-ADE. = iDEx AD. 



I 



Work done dv/ring 1 _ i 7 
displacement I j ~ 2 P ' 

Similarly, 

Work done during I — X P T 
displacement L J ~ 
Also, 

= i(BC + DE) X DB. 
„ =i(P+p)(L-0. 

The above results are true whether the force uniformly in- 
creases or uniformly decreases. The following examples will 
render the above principles clear : — 

Example I. — Show, by a diagram or otherwise, how the work 
done in stretching an elastic spring is obtained; 5 ft. -lbs. of work 
are required to stretch a spiral spring 3 inches ; what force in 
lbs. will be required to stretch the same spring 6| inches] 




Diagram of Work in Stretching a Spring* 

Answer. — Let p, P denote the forces required to stretch the 
spring 3 inches and 6f inches respectively. 

Then, area of A A I) E represents the work done in stretching 
the spring from A to D. 
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Work done during} i tm? a t% 



But, by the question, 

Work done during \ 
displacement A D J 

f 1? = 60. 
Or, p 



^p X 3 B f j9 inchrlba. 



= 5^.-158. = 60 inchrlbs. 



Again, 
Or, 



^ 40 lbs. 
P:p = AB: AD. 
P:40 



6J; 
40 



n 



= 90 lbs. 



Example II. — A spiral spring is stretched through 1 inch by 
a force of 10 lbs. Find the work done in stretching it through 
an additional length of 2 inches. Draw the diagram of work 
done, giving dimensions. (Adv. S. and A. Exam., 1890.) 

C 




Answer. — Let p and P denote the forces required to stretch 
the spring 1 inch and 3 inches respectively. 

Then, area of A, A D E, represents the work done in stretch- 
ing the spring from A to D. 

Also, the work done during the displacement 

DB = area A ABC -AADE = i(BO + DE)xBD. 
But, DE:BC = AD:AB. 

10 : P = 1 : 3. 
10 X 3 



».«., 



P = 



1 



= 30 lbs. 



Subetitating this valne of P in above equation — 

The work done = J (B C + D E) x D B. 

„ = I (30 + 10) X 2 = 40 inch-lbs. 
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Example III. — A chain weighing 2 lbs. per foot passes over a 
fixed smooth pulley, so that 14 feet hangs over on one side and 
6 feet on the other. Show by a diagram the work which will be 
done in pulling round the wheel until the upper end of the chain 
is 1 foot above the lower end. 



/^-\ 




DiAGBAM OF Work in Elxvatino ▲ Chain. 



•I 



bM 



Answer. — Clearly the resistance to be overcome at the begin- 
ning of the motion is the weight of the difference of the two 
parts of the chain hanging from the pulley. That is, the initial 
resistance = weight of a length of (14 - 6) == 8 ft. of chain. 

Initial resistance = P = 8 x 2 = IQ lbs. 

When the upper end of the chain is pulled down so as to be 
1 ft. above the lower end, the displacement will be 3 J ft., and 
the 

Final resistance =p^lx2 = 2lbs. 

2 
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We can now construct the diagram of work. Set off A B to 
represent the displacement, = Sfft. Make A C represent the 
initial resistance, = 16 lbs., and B D represent the final resistance, 
s 2 lbs. Join D G, then the trapezoid A B D C is the diagraia 
of work, and its area represents the work done. 

Work done = area A B D C 
„ „ = i (A C + B D) X A B 

„ „ = J(16 + 2) X 3J 
„ „ = 31-5 ft.-lb8. 

Of course, the student will readily see that it is, not always 
necessary to construct a diagram of work before arriving at the 
answer. All that is necessary to know, is the mean resistance 
during the displacement. Thus, in the above example, the 
mean resistance is the arithmetical mean between the initial 
and final resistances. This, multiplied by the displacement, 
gives the answer. 

Example IV. — Four cwts. of material are drawn from a 
depth of 80 fathoms by a rope weighing 1-15 lbs. per linear foot: 
how many units of work are expended 1 

Answer. — Here the resistance to be overcome at the beginning 
of the lift = whole weight of rope + weight ofTnateridl. 

Whole weight of rape = (80 x 6) x M5 = 552 Iha. 

Weight of material raised =4 x 112 = 448 lbs. 

/. Resistance at begin- 1 ^ 552 + U8 = 1,000 lbs. 
nxng oflxft j ' 

If we suppose the whole length of rope to be hauled in when 
the material is brought to the surface, then the resistance to be 
overcome at end of lift is simply that of the weight of the 
material to be raised. 

Resistance at end of lift = 448 lbs. 

We can now construct the diagram of work. Set off A B to 
represent the displacement, = 80 x 6 = 480 ft. Set off A C to 
represent the initial resistance due to weight of rope, = 552 lbs. 
Make A D represent to the same scale as A C, the resistance 
due to the weight of the material, = 448 lbs. Join C B, then 
triangle A B is the diagram of work for the rope or variable part 
of the load. Complete the rectangle, ABED; then ABED 
is the diagram of work for the material, or constant part of the 
load. D B E is the diagram of work for the whole load. 
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Work expended during lift 


=» Area D B E, 




>» 


99 


= i (D C + E B) X 


AB, 


» 


99 


= i (1,000 + 448) : 


< 480, 


91 


9» 


= 347,520 ft.-lb8. 





DIAGRAM OF 
WORK FOR ROPE/ 



DIAGRAM OF 
yVORK FOR MATERIAL 





DiAGBAM OF Work in Elevatinq a Load bt a Rope or Chaik. 

We could have arrived at the answer quite simply by finding 
the work done in lifting the rope and material separately, and 
then adding together the results. Thus : — 

Work done in lifting rope = tveight of rope x lieight through 

which its eg. is raised 
= 552 X J X 480 = 132,480/^-Z6& 
Work done in lifting material = 448 x 480 = 21 5 fiiOft.-lb8. 
Total work expended = 132,480 + 215,040 
= 347,520 ft.-lbs. 

Case II. — ^When the force varies inversely as the displacement 

We have seen that, when a solid elastic material is stretched 
or compressed within certain limits, the resistance is propor- 
tional to the extension or compression. When, however, we 
compress a gas or allow it to expand, the law expressing the 
relation between the pressure applied and the expansion or 
compression produced, is different from that in the case of a 
solid. By expansion or compression of a gas we mean the 
increase or decrease produced in its volume. 
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Boyle's Law.— The pressure of a fixed mass of a perfect 
gas, at a constant temperature, varies inversely as the volume it 
occupies.^ 

Let P = absolute pressure, or elastic force, of gas per 
square foot. 

„ V = volume of gas in cubic feet; 
Then, ^ ^ ^' 

Or, P Y = c, a constant. 

The student should carefully note that Boyle's Law is true 
only for perfect gases, and, also, that the temperature must 
remain constant throughout the changes of volume. Boyle's 
Law is very nearly true for dry atmospheric air, and may be 
applied to most other gases when these are not near their 
points of liquefaction. 

The value of the constant, c, for a given mass, depends on the 
nature of the gas under consideration; and also, on the constant 
temperature maintained. Thus, the constant for air at a tem- 
perature 32" F. and a mass of one pound is (14-7 x 144 x 12-34) 
= 26,214 ft. -lbs., at atmospheric pressure. Where, 12-34 is the 
volume in cubic feet of 1 lb. of air at 32" F. and 14*7 lbs. the 
pressure per square inch. 

Proposition. — The work done per unit area on or by a gas 
during a change of volume is equal to the product of the average 
pressure per unit area into the change of volume. 

Let P ^ average pressure of gas in lbs. per sq. ft., 
„ Y^ = initial volume of gas in cub. ft, 
„ V2= nnal „ „ „ 

Then, Work done = P (V^ /x. V^) ft.-lb8. 

For, suppose we have a cylinder fitted with an air-tight fric- 
tionless piston, the area of the latter being A square feet. Let 
this piston enclose a volume of gas in the cylinder equal to Y^ 
cubic feet. Now, let the piston move through a distance, L, feet 
in the cylinder, either by doing work in compressing the gas, or 
by allowing the gas to do work during its expansion. If the gas 

* For an ezpcriment-al demonstration of this law, and its applications to 
the Bteam engine, see the author's works on the " Steam Engine." In all 
applications of Boyle's Law, absolute pressures must be taken. The pres- 
sure of the atmosphere may be taken at 14*7, or^ roughly, 15 lbs. per square 
inch absolute. 
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now occnpy a volume, Yj cubic feet, and the average pressure 
on the piston during its displacement be P lbs. per square foot, 
then : — 

Work done = P A x L {fiAbs.) 
But, A L = Change of volume of gas, 

!.€., „ = Yg /^ Vj (cvh, ft,) 

Work done = P (Vg ^^ i^ ft.-lbs. 

This result is true whatever be the size and shape of the 
vessel containing the gas. When the vessel is of uniform cross 
sectional area, it may be convenient to consider only the dis- 
placement of the piston, the total pressure on the piston being 
taken as the effort or resistance. Examples of this will be 
given immediately. 

Work done by a Gas Expanding according to Boyle's Law. — 
We are now in a position to be able to find the work done by 
or on a gas during a change of volume when the change takes 
place at constant temperature on a constant mass of gas. 

Let p-^ =3 initial absolute pressure, 
„ vj = „ volume, 
„ P2 ~ ^^^ absolute pressure, 
M t^Q » >• volume. 




Diagram of Work Illustratdto Boyle's Law. 

Let O A and O D represent the initial pressure and volume 
respectively ; B C and O B the final pressure and volume. 

Consider the work done during the small increase of volume a b. 

Let Oa = V and Ob = v -{• Av 

Then ab = Sv, 
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Let p = mean pressure during increase of volume A r. 
Then, Work done from a to b = p Av, 

.*. Total work done during \ _ y a 

eocpansion from D to B J "~ ^ 

Now, in the limit, when a 6 is taken infinitely small, p will 
denote the pressure corresponding to the volume v, and A Vy 
will, according to the notation of the Calculus be denoted hj dv. 

Total toork done during X ^ f ^ ^ 
expansion from J) toB f ~ J ^ 

But> by Boyle's law, 

pv=p^vj^ =^p^v^=.o; 

1 

/. Total toork done ) /■V2 ^ ^ 

during eoGpansion /• = / jPi t^i x — 
frwn D to B ) ^ v^ ^ 

„ „ =i^i^i / — (since jt?it?i = a constant) 

» )i = Pi Vi loge V 

» >i = Pi ^1 (log* l?2 - log* ^^l) 

Similarly," " - Pi^i^og^^^, 

Total work done | 
during expansion > = o, t?« loge — . 
from D to B ) ^1 

Where log^ — is the Napierian or hyperbolic logarithm of the 
1 x^ 

ratio of the final to the initial volume.* This ratio -^, is often 

called the ratio of expansion, and is denoted by the letter r. 
Since the above is true whether the gas be expanded or com- 
pressed, we get : — 

Work done during expansion ^^^^ 1 ^ „ « intf r 
compression between U2 and Ui) ^^ ^ ^* 
Or, „ „ =P2U.^loger 

,, „ = c log« r. 

Where c is the constant in the equation pv = c. 

* The curve EccfC is a rectangular hyperbola^ the axes Ox, Oy being 
Mymptotes. 
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The following example will impress the above results more 
firmly on the mind : — 

Example V. — Calculate the work done when 10 cub. fib. of 
air at an initial absolute pressure of 45 lbs. per square inch, is 
expanded at constant temperature to a volume of 50 cub. ft. 
Find, also, the final i>ressure.* 

Answsb. — Here, Pj = 45 x 144 « 6,480 lbs. per sq. ft. 
Vi = 10 cub. ft 
V^ = 50 „ 

Vg 50 . 
*^ Vj 10 • 
Then, 

Work done during expansion = P^ V^ log^ r 

= 6,480 X 10 X loga 5(j«.-^&r.> 

Eeferring to a table of hyperbolic logarithms, we find : — 

lege 5 = 1-6094. 
/. Work done during expansion = 6,480 x 10 x 1-6094, 
„ = 104,289'92 ft.-lbB. 

"Nexty to find the final pressure. 

Here, p^ Y^ ^ Pi^ii 

P2 X 50 = 45 X 10. 

45 X 10 
!.«., Pa = — g^ — = 9 lbs. absolute per sq. in. 

Indicator Diagrams. — As an important application of the- 
diagram of work we may here briefly refer to indicator dia- 
grams obtained from a steam or gas engine. Every engineer 
knows the importance of obtaining correct diagrams of work 
done by the steam or gas in the working cylinder of his engine.. 
By an inspection of the cards thus obtained, he is able to 
detect &ults in the working of the engine, which could not be 
revealed by any other method. For example, from such 
diagrams he can at once tell whether the valves are properly 
set; the manner in which the pressure on the piston varies 
throughout the stroke ; the state of the vacuum in the con- 
denser, if it be a steam engine, and a multitude of other facts. 
He can also calculate the area of the diagram, and thereby deduce 
the horse-power developed in the cylinder. Lastly, he can 

* Expansion at conatant temperature is called *' hothermal" expanBiou. 
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•compare this indicated horse-power with the brake horae-power 
given out at any point of the machinery during its transmission, 
and so find the power spent on friction, <&c. 

Bate of Doing Work.— In the definition and examples of work 
given in this aud the last lecture it will be noticed that no refer- 
ence was made to the time taken to perform the work. Thus, 
in Example III., we saw that the work done in raising the 
4 cwts. of material and the rope was 347,520 ft.-lbs., and this 
result is true no matter what time was taken to accomplish it. 
It did not affect the question of work done whether the material 
was raised in twenty minutes by the action of men on a wind- 
lass, or in one minute by the action of a steam engine. But, if 
we wish to compare those two agents in respect to the rate at 
which they perform the work, it is clear that this will be in the 
proportion of 1 : 20. Thus : — 

u ^ ^ J . 7 ^^'^^"^ done 
Rate of doing work . . . . = — ; -^ — : 

•^ ^ Tune taken ' 



Hate at which the men work 
Hate at which the engine toorke 



20/1 20 



Hence, although the amount of work done is the same in 
both cases, yet the rate of doing the work is inversely as the 
time taken to do it. 

Definition. — Power and Activity are the terms used to denote 
the rate of doing work. 

It is evident, that in order to compare the respective powers 
of two agents, we must have a standard or unit of power. The 
unit of power adopted in this country is the Horse-Power. 
This unit was first introduced by Watt in estimating the power 
of his engines, and is still the unit adopted by British engineers. 

Definition. — The Unit of Power, called the Horse-power, is 
the rate of doing work corresponding to 550 ft.-lbs. per second, 
or 33,000 ft.-lb8. per minute, or 1,980,000 ft.-lbs. per hour. 

Although a horse's power was thus defined by Watt, yet no 
horse is capable of working at the above rate for any length of 
time. The actual power of a good horse, working for 10 hours 
a day, is found to be about 22,000 ft. -lbs. per minute instead of 
33,000 ft-lbs. per minute. The term, however, is still retained 
by engineers, although it is not now used in its original sense. "^ 

* For historical account of this term, see the author's Blemenlary Manual 
on Steam and Steam Engines, p. 122. 
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RATE OF DOING WORK. 25 

Let P = Average pressure or eflFort exerted, in lbs. 
„ L = Displacement of P, in feet. 
„ T = Time taken to perform a given amount of work. 
„ H.P. = Horse-power. 

P X L 
Then, H.P. = -— — , when T is expressed in seconds. 

OOU X X 

P xL , . 

,, ,, minutes. 



33,000 X T' 
P X L 



hours. 



1,980,000 X T ' " 

Example VI. — The two cylinders of a locomotive engine are 
each 17 inches in diameter. Length of stroke, 24 inches. Mean 
effective pressure of steam on pistons, 80 lbs. per square inch. 
Diameter of driving wheels, 6 feet. Speed of engine and train, 
30 miles per hour. Find the horse-power exerted by engine. 

Answer. — (1) Find the work done per revolution of driving 
wlieels : — 



Total effective pressure I _ p __ ^ ;2 
on each piston j "" " "" J " P> 



„ = |i X 172 X 80 = 18,165-7 lbs. 

Since there are two equal cylinders, and each piston makes 
two strokes per revolution of the driving wheels, we get :— 
Total work done per revolvr J __ o p o t 
tion of driving wheels / ~ ^ » 

„ „ = 2 X 18,166-7 X 2 X 2; 

„ „ = 145,325-6^.-«»«. 

(2) Find the number of revolutions of driving wheel per hour, 

30 miles per hour = 30 x 6,280 (ft. per hour). 

Circumference of ) t\ ^^ a / r *\ 

driving wheels } = ^ D = T x 6 {feet). 

••• '''^fTJ:^^^ } == '4f^ = MOO (^ W). 

-y- X 6 

HP EMrtfid - 14-^32 5-6 X 8,400 , 
H.P. Exerted -^^^^ 616.5. 
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Useful and Lost Work.— Up to this point, we have had no 
occasion to refer to the relation between the Useful Work given 
out by a working agent, and the WkoU Work Expended, A 
machine is erected to perform a given amount of work, which is 
called the UseAil Work, but during the working of the machine 
a considerable part of the whole work expended is absorbed in 
overcoming frictions 1 resistances, &c., and this work is usually 
spoken of as the Lost Work. The sum of the Useful Work and 
the Lost Work is equal to the Total Work Expended ; or. 

Total Work Expended = Useftd Work + Lost Work. 

Definition. — The Efficiency of a Machine is the ratio of the 
Useftil Work Done to the Total Work expended. 



Or, 



Efficiency = gsefal Work Done 

^ Total Work Expended 



Now, the useful work done is always less than the total work 
expended, hence the efficiency will always be a number less than 
unity. What is known as the Percentage Efficiency is the 
efficiency, as found above, multiplied by 100. We shall have 
examples of the efficiencies of several machines later on ; but 
in the meantime it may be instructive to note the efficiencies of 
a few of the more common machines. 

Table of Efficiencies. 



Names of Machines. 



Efficienct. 



Peroentaos 
Effigienot. 



Wheel and Compound Axle, 
Simple Screw Jack, . 
Worm and Worm Wheel, . 
Block and Tackle, . 
Weston's Differential Blocks, . 
Hydraulic Ram, 
Pumps for Draining Mines, 

Turbme, 

Overshot Water- Wheel, . 
Undershot „ (Common), 

„ „ (Poncelet's), 

Breast Wheel, .... 
Best Compound Steam Engine, 
Gas Engine, .... 



•58 
•25 
•3 to 
•76 
•4 
•6 



to -8 
» -8 



•5 tc 

•8 » 
•75 „ 



58 

25 
30 to 60 

75 

40 

60 

66 
70 to 80 
60 „ 80 
30„40 

60 
50 to 70 
80 „ 90 
75 „80 



Example YII. — What horse-power is required to lift 3,000 
cubic feet of water per hour to a height of 80 feet, supposing J 
of the power to be lost by friction, &c. 1 
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AwBWER.— Weight of water raised \ ^ 3,000 x 625 ^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
cr?c?^ minute J "^ 60 "^ ' 

.•. ?7«^ work done per minute = 3,125 x 80 = 250fi00ft.-lb8. 

Let T.H.P. denote the theoretical horse-power required, t.6., 
the power required when all fnctional losses are neglected, and 
A.H.P. the acttLol horse-power required. 

T^ T.KP..^»^.,.5». 

But, according to the question, \ of the actual power is lost 
in friction, d^c. 

A.H.P. - i A.H.P. = T.H.P. 
i.e., f AH.P. = T.H.P. 

A.H.P. = $ X 7-57 = 101.» 

Example VIII. — If there were 4,000 cubic feet of water in a 
mine, whose depth is 60 &thoms, when an engine of 70 horse- 
power began to work the pumps, and the engine continued to 
work for 5 hours before the mine was cleared of the water, 
find the number of cubic feet of water which had run into the 
mine per hour, supposing \ of the power of the engine to be 
lost in the transmission. 

Answer. — Let x = number of cub. ft. of water run into the 
mine in one hour. 

Then, 

Volume of toater\ 4,000 , ^^^, . ^ 

pumped per Acmr / = «^ + -5"" ^^ ^'^ ■*■ ^^^^ "^'^ 

,. U^^kdoney (^ ^ ^,,) ^ ,^.^ ^ (,^ ^ ^^^,^,,^ 

Now, since ^ of the power of the engine is lost in the trans- 
mission, the remaining |^ will be employed in doing the above 
work. 

.-. Useful wcrkd^hy\^^^^Q^ g^^^ ^ ^^ ^_^^. 
engine per hou/r J * w / 

i.e,y (a + 800) X 62-5 x (60 x 6) = f >, 70 ^ 33,000 x 60. 

r^ QAA 70 X 88 X 2 , , ^ . 
Or, X + 800 = ^ (cub. ft.) 

X = 3,306-6 cub. ft. 

* The method of answeriiu; this class of questions is very frequently 
misunderstood by students. In an example like the above the student is 
very liable to increase the us^ul vxtrk by \ of its amount and then find 
the H.P. required. The author finds the above method of answering the 
question appeals more directly to students. 
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Lecture IJ.— Questions. 

1. A spiral spring is stretched through \ inch by a force of 10 lbs. Find 
the work done in stretching it through an additional length of 2 inches. 
Draw the diagram of work done, giving dimensions. Ans. 60 inch-lbs. 

2. A chain weighing 3 lbs. per foot passes over a fixed smooth pulley, 
BO that 20 feet hangs on one side, and 10 feet on the other. Find the work 
done in pulling round the wheel until the upper end of the chain is 6 inches 
above the lower end. Explain clearly the method of setting out the 
diagram of work in this case and construct it. Ana, 74'8 ft. -lbs. 

3. A steel wire rope weighing 9 lbs. per fathom is employed to raise 2 
tons of material from a depth of 100 lathoms. Find, by calculation, and 
by a scale diagram of the work, the work done during the lift, supposiufl; the 
whole length of rope to be wound on the drum at end of lift. Also find the 
resistance offered at ^, 4, and } lift respectively. Ans, (1) 2,958,000 ft. -lbs., 
or l,.320-5 ft. -tons; (2) 6,165 lbs.; (3) 4,930 lbs.; (4) 4,705 lbs. 

4. Investigate an expression for the work done when a gas is compressed 
from a volume vi, to a volume V2, the compression being Isothermal — i.e., 
at a constant temperature. Find the work done in compressing 10 cubic 
feet of air at a pressure of 15 lbs. per square inch absolute till its pressure 
is 75 lbs. per sq. in. absolute ; given log« 5 = 1 '6094. Antt. 34, 763 ft. -lbs. 

5. Find the work done in exhausting a chamber of 100 cubic feet 
capacity to -^^ of an atmosphere, atmospheric pressure being taken at 
14'7 lbs. per square inch absolute. Hyperbolic expansion being assumed. 
Ans, 141,770-56 ft -lbs. 

6. How is the working power of an agent measured? When is an 
agent said to work with 1 horse-power? One aeent (A) lifts 50 lbs. 
through 100 feet in 4 minutes; a second agent (B) lifts 2 lbs. through 
150 feet in a quarter of a minute ; what ratio does A's working power b^r 
toB's? Ans, A:B = 25:24. 

7. The travel of the table of a planing machine cutting both ways is 9 
feet, and the resistance to be overcome while cutting is taken at 400 lbs. 
If the number of double strokes made in one hour do 40, fiud the horse- 
power absorbed by the machine. (S. & A. Exam., 1889.) Ans. 0*145 H.P. 

8. In employing furnace ventilation in a coal mine, there h a furnace at 
the bottom of a shaft which is estimated to raise 100,000 cubic feet of air 
at 50^ F. through 170 feet in 1 minute. What is the rate at which the 
furnace does work as estimated in horse-power? Note.— A cubic foot of 
air at 50** F. weighs '078 lb. (Adv. S. & A. Exam., 1892.) Ans, 40*18. 

9. A pump is worked directly from the ram of a water-pressure engine, 
the cylinder of which is 6 inches in diameter, that of the pump beiog 8} 
inches. The head of water in the supply- pipe which gives the pressure is 
450 feet, and that in the delivery pipe is 150 feet: find the ratio of work 
done to total work expended. Ans. '708 : 1. 

10. One thousand cubic feet of water has to be raised to a height of 
200 feet per minute: the question is, how many horse-power will it be 
necessary to employ, supposing that one quarter of the power is lost 
through friction and other causes ? Ajis. 505 H.P. 

11. A builder finds that water accumulates in the space for a foundation 
at the rate of 1,500 cubic feet per hour. This water has to be pumped to 
a height of 20 feet. The question is, what amount of power will be required 
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to keep the said foundation dry, supposing that only 0*6 of the power 
applied is available for useful effect? Ana. 158 H.P. nearly. 

12. Steam enters a cylinder at 80 lbs. per square inch absolute, and is 
cut off at i of the stroke. Diameter of piston, 40 inches, length of stroke, 
5 feet. No of revolutions, 50 per minute. Back pressure, 3 lbs. per 
square inch absolute. Find the horse-power of the engine, assuming the 
steam to expand hyperbolically, log« 3=1 -0985. Aw, 1,009 H. P. 



Hypebbolic OB Napierian Looarithms of Ratios of Expansion. 



Kg. 


Logarithm. 


No. 


Logarithm. 


No. 


Logarithm. 


No. 


Logarithm. 


1 





3-5 


1-2527629 


6 


1-7917595 


8-6 


2-1400661 


1-25 


•2231435 


3-76 


13217559 


6-25 


1-8325814 


8-76 


21690536 


1-5 


4054652 


4 


1 •3862943 


6-5 


1-8718021 


9 


2 197-2245 


1-76 


•6596167 


425 


1-4469189 


6-75 


1-9095425 


9-25 


2 2246236 


2 


•6931472 


4-5 


1-5040773 


7 


1-9459100 


9-5 


2-2512918 


2-25 


•8109303 


4-75 


1-6581446 


726 


1-9810014 


9-75 


2-2772673 


2-5 


•9162907 


6 


1-6094379 


7-5 


2-0149030 


10 


2-3025851 


2-75 


1-0116009 


5-25 


1-6582-280 


7-75 


2-0476928 


12 


2-4849065 


3 


10986124 


5-5 


1-7047481 


8 


2-0794414 


15 


2-70S0502 


3-25 


1-1786549 


676 


1-7491998 


8^26 


2-1102128 


18 


2-8903847 
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LECTUBE III. 

Contents. — ^Moment of a Force— Definition of the Moment of a Force — 
Conventional Signs of Moments—Algebraic Sum of Moments — Equi- 
librium of a Body under the Action of Several Forces — Principle of 
Moments— Example I. — Couples — Definitionb relating to Couples — 
Propositions I., ll., and III. — Example II.— Work Done by Turning 
Efforts and Couples — Diagram of Work Done by a Couple of Uniform 
Moment— Work Done by Variable Moments — The Fusee — Correct 
Form to be given to the Fusee— Questions. 

Moment of a Force. — When a body is free to turn about an 

axis, and is acted on by a force, P, whose line of action is in a 

plane perpendicular to 

the axis (but not passing 

through the same) the 

effect of P is to rotate the 

body about that axis. 

The measure of this 
turning effect depends on 
two things, viz. — (1) 2'he 
magnitude of the force, 
and (2) The perpendicular 
distance between the axis 
and the line of action of the 
force. Thus, if the axis 
be perpendicular to the 

plane of the paper, and O its intersection therewith, then the 
turning effect of P is measured by the product, P x ON; ON 
being the length of the perpendicular from O upon the line of 
action, A P, of the force, P. This product is called the Moment 
of the Force, P, with respect to the axis through 0. 

When the force acts in a plane perpendicular to the axis, then 
it is best to define the moment of the force with respect to the 
point O ; the point O being the intersection of the axis with the 
plane of the force. We then get the following definition : — 

The Moment of a Force, with respect to a point, is measured 
by the product of the force into the length of the perpendicular 
drawn from the given point to the line of action of the force. 

From the above it will be seen that a force has no moment 
about a point in its own line of action. 




Moment of a Force. 
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In general, when we wish to find the moment of a given force 
with respect to a given axis in the body on which the force acts, 
we have to resolve the given force into two components, viz. — 
(1) One in a plane perpendicular to the axis ; (2) The other per- 
pendicular to this plane — i.e., parallel to the axis. The product 
of the former component into the length of the perpendicular 
from the axis upon its line of action, gives the required moment. 
The component parallel to the axis measures the thrust or puU 
along the axis. At the same time the component in the perpen- 
dicular plane gives a measure of the transverse pressure at the 
axis. The proof of these statements will be given immediately. 

Conventional Signs of Moments— Algebraic Sam of Moments. — 
In problems relating to the moments of a number of forces 
acting on a body which is free to turn about a given axis, it is 
necessary to distinguish in sign between the moments of those 
forces which tend to turn the body in one direction about the 
axis, and those tending to turn the body in the opposite direo- 
tion. If the moments of the one set of forces be regarded as 
positive, then those of the other set must be regarded as negative. 
Which direction of rotation is to be considered as the positive 
direction is a matter of little importance, so long as a distinction 
in sign is made and adhered to throughout the investigation. 

By the term " Algebraic Sum " is to be understood the sum 
of the several quantities considered (whether moments or any 
other quantities differing in sign), each taken with its proper 
sign attached ( + or - ). 

Eqnilibriom of a Body under the Action of several Turning 
Forces. — The tendency of a force to turn a body about a given 
point depends only on the product of the two factors (1) effort 
and (2) its perpendicular distance from the point. It therefore 
follows that if any number of forces act in the same plane on a 
body and tend to turn it about a given point, the result will be 
the same (so i&r as the turning effect is concerned) as that of a 
single force acting in the same plane, and having a moment 
equal to the sum of the several moments. If some of the forces 
tend to turn the body in one direction and the others in the 
opposite direction ; and, further, if the sum of the moments oi 
the one set be equal to the sum of the moments of the other set, 
so that the algebraical sum of the moments is zero, it follows 
that the body will have no tendency to turn in the one direction 
more than in the other. In other words, the body will be in 
equilibrium so far as rotation is concerned.'^ 

* The proofs of these Btatemeots are given in books on Theoretical 
Mechanics. 
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Principle of Moments. — If any number of forces, acting in the 
same plane, keep a body in equilibrium, then the sum of the 
moments of the forces tending to torn the body about any axis 
in one direction, is equal to the sum of the moments of the forces 
tending to turn the body about the same axis in the opposite 
direction. 

Conversely. — If the sum of the moments of the forces in the 
one direction is equal to the sum of the moments in the opposite 
direction, the body will be kept in equilibrium. 

The Principle o/MamerUs is sometimes stated in the following 
brief but useAil form : — 

When a body is kept in equilibrium by any number of co-planer 
forces, the algebraical sum of the moments of all the forces about 
any poiot in their plane is zero. 

Conversely.— If the algebraical sum of the moments about 
any point ui their plane is zero, the forces are in equilibrium. 

Example I. — A uniform beam weighing 1 ton rests on sup- 
ports at its ends, 20 ft apart. Weights of 5, 10, and 15 cwts. 
rest on the beam at distances of 6 fb. apart, the weight of 5 cwts. 
being 4 ft. from one of the supports. Find the reactions at the 
points of support. 



Bt'tSemt^ 




To Illvstbatk Examflx on Momihts. 

Answer. — ^According to the Principle of MbmenU jnst stated^ 
we may take moments about any point in the plane of the forces, 
in order to find Rj and R. the reactions at the points of support. 
The student, however, will find it advantageous to take moments 
about one of the points of support; for then, the moment of 
the reaction at that point will vanish, and he will thus have 
an equation containing only one unknown quantity — ^viz., the 
other reaction. 

S 
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Suppose we take moments about the point B, then we get :— 
Ri X AB = Wi X DB + (Wj + W) CB + W3 X EB. 

Substituting values, we get : — 

Rj X 20 = 5xl6 + (10 + 20)xl0 + 15x4 = 440(cwt.-ft.), 

440 
20 



Ri 



= 22 cwts. 



Now, we can either take moments about A, and find Rg in the 
same way as we have found R^ ; or, we may make use of our 
knowledge of parallel forces (since the above system is one of 
parallel forces) and get R^. The latter method is the simpler. 
Adopting this method, we get : — 

Ri + Rj = Wi + Wj + W + W3 

Ej = 5 + 10 + 20 + 15 - 22 (cwts.) 
Or, Eg = 28 cwts. 

Conples. — We shall now show that all questions relating to 
turning forces are really questions involving couples compounded 
with single forces. 

DEFmiTioN. — A Couple is a system of two equal and oppositely 
directed parallel forces, whose lines of action do not coincide. 

Definition.— The Arm of a couple is the perpendicular dis- 
tanee between the two equal forces. 

Definition. — The Moment of a couple is the product of one 

of the equal forces into the 
arm. 

Thus, if a body be acted 
on by two equal and op- 
posite parallel forces, P, P, 
whose points of application 
are A and B respectively, 
then these forces consti- 
tute a Couple. If M N be 
drawn ± to A P and B P, 
then the length of this 
perpendicular is called the 
Arm of the Couple, and the- 
Moment of the Couple =» 
PxMN. 

From an inspection of the figure it will be seen that the effect 
of a couple acting on a body is to produce rotation. A couple 




MOMBNT OF A CoUPLX. 
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has no effect in producing translation of the body on which 
it acts. 

We shall now prove the following important Propoaitiona 
regarding couple& 

Propositiqn I. — The Algebraic Sum of the Moments of the two 
forces of a conple about any 
point in Uieir plane is con- ^ 

stant ; or in other words, 

The Moment of a Couple 
about any point in its plane 
is constant 



A 



M 



15 



-^ 



Let Pj, Pj be the equal 
forces constituting the 
couple and O be any 
point in the plane of the moment op a Coupli about a Poikt. 
<x>uple. 

From O, drop the perpendicular O N M on the lines of actioa 
ofPjandPj. 

Then, Moment of Pj about O = P^ x O M. 

And, „ Pjj „ =-P2xON. 

Moment of Couple about = P^ x O M - Pg x O N. 
f.e., „ „ = Pi X M N. 

But Pj X M N is clearly a constant quantity. It is, in fact, 
what we have already defined as the Ifoment of the Cotiple, 
Hence, we see that the moment of a couple about any point in 
its plane, is independent of the position of that point with respect 
to the couple. 

Remembering, then, that a couple has no translatory effect on 
the body on which it acts, and that its rotatory effect is measured 
by its moment, we at once obtain the following corollaries from 
the above Proposition : — 

(1) A Couple may be considered as acting anywhere in its own 
pluie. 

(2) A Couple may be replaced by another of equal moment and 
sign and acting in the same plane. 

(3) The Besultant of two or more Couples acting in the same 
plane, is a couple whose moment is equal to the algebraic sum of 
the moments of the component couples.^ 

* Independent proofs of these propositions are usually given in books on 
'Theoretical Meohanics. 
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Proposition II. — A force acting on a rigid body can always 
be replaced by an eqaal force acting at any given point together 
with a conple. 

Let P be a force acting at the point, A, in a rigid body, and 
let O be the given point. 

At O, introduce two opposite forces, P^ and P^, each equal to 
P, and having their line of action, P^ O Pj, parallel to A P. 

Then, obviously, the introduction of these two equal and 
opposite forces at O will not affect the action of P at A. We 
have now a system of three forces acting on the body, which is 

equivalent to the single 
force, P, at A. But, clearly, 
two forces of this system — 
viz., P and Pj — constitute 
a couple^ the moment of 
which is P X ON. The 
action of this couple is 
simply to produce rotation 
of the body. The remain- 
ing force, Pj, is that part 
of the system which pro- 
duces or tends to produce 
translation. The magni- 
tude and direction of P^ 
are always equal and 
parallel, respectively, to those of the original force, P. 

If O represents the intersection of the plane of the forces 
with an axis round which the body is free to turn, then the 
moment = P x ON, and the transverse pressure on the axis 
is P, = P. 

Proposition III.— A force and a couple acting in the same 
plane are equivalent to or, may be replaced by, a single force 
in that plane. 

This is the converse of Proposition IL, and might have been 
assumed here without proof; but we prefer giving a proof since it 
exhibits a method or process of reasoning useful for other purposes. 

Let a force, P, and a couple whose moment is Q x ^, act in the ^ 
same plane on a rigid body. 

Replace this couple by another of equal moment and similar 
in sense, and having its forces each equal to P, the given force. 
[See Oors. (1) and (2\ Prop. I.] 

Let the arm of inis new couple be p. Then we most have :— 
P X jp = Q X ^r. 

Or. J, . Q^. 



A Force Rsplaced by a Fosck 

AND A COUFLK. 
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Now, rotate this new couple in its plane into snch a position 
that one of its forces acts along the same line as the given force 
P at A, but having its direction opposite to that of P. [See Cor. 
(I) Prop. I., and right hand fig. below]. We have then a system 
of three equal forces, two of which — viz., P, P^ at A — neutralise 
each other, and then we are left with the single force Pg, acting 
along a line B Pg parallel to A P, and at a distance p from it, 
such that p = qQfP, 

Several important applications of the preceding propositions 
will be met with throughout the present treatise. 



-»P %. 




-^ 



A FoBCB Ain> A CouPLK Replaced bt a Fobcb. 

Example II. — A uniform platform, AC, turning about a hinge 
at A, is kept in a horizontal position by means of a chain, H, 
fixed to a hook, H, in the wall vertically over A. A barrel 
weighing 6 cwts. is placed on the platform at B. Determine the 
tension in the chain, and the magnitude and direction of the 
reaction at the hinge, A; given weight of platform = 2 cwts., 
AC = 6 feet, A B = 5 feet, and AH = 8 feet. 

Answer. — (1) To find T the tension in the chain, C H. 

Prom A drop the perpendicular A N on H. Take moments 
about the hinge. A, so as to eliminate the reaction at that points 
* Then, by the Principle of Moments, we get : — 

TxAN = WxAB + «7xAG 
„ „ =6x5 + 2x3 = 36 cwt-ft. 
36 



T=^cwt. 



a) 



We have now to determine the length of A N in feet 
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The easiest way to find this, is to express the area of the 
sight angled triangle, AOH, in two ways, and then equate these. 




< 6 ft. >| 

To Illustrate the Tension in the Chain and the Reaction 
AT THE Platform Hinge. 



Thus, 
Also, 



t.0., 



Or. 



Area AACH = J(CH x AN). 
„ = HA. X A H). 

i (0 H X A N) = J (A^ x'-A- H). 
, ^, A C X A H 



Or, 

From eqn, (2) 

And, „ (1) 



» 


= 


CH 
6x8 
OH ~ 


c'k'^ 


DH 


^AC» + AH«. 



(2) 



= n/ 6« + 8« = 10 ft. 
AN = J? =4-8 ft. 

T = II = 7-5 cwta 
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(2) To find the reaction at tlie hinge, A. 

Resolve the tension, T, in the chain, C H, into two components, 
Tiz., one along A and the other perpendicular to C A. 

Let Ta = horizontal component of T 
fj T|; = vertical „ ^^ 

Then, Ta = T cos ^r^: H A 

„ = 7-5 X — = 4-5 cwts. 

Also, Tp = T sin ^s^ H A . 

Q 

„ = 7-5 X —. = 6 cwts. 

Now, let K denote the reaction of the hinge at A, and let 
BrA, Ro represent the horizontal and vertical components of B. 
Then since the only horizontal forces acting on the platform are 
Ra and Ta, these must be equal and act in opposite directions. 

Ra = Ta = 4-5 cwts. 

Again, Rv, Tv, W, and w constitute a system of parallel 
forces in equilibrium. 

Rp + T, = W + «; 

Rp = 6 + 2-6 = 2 cwts. 
But, R2 = R2 + R2 

t.e., R« = 4-52 + 22 = 24-25 

R = V 24-25 = 4-02 cwts. 

(3) To find the direction of the reaction, R. 

Since Ra acts from A to C, and Rp acts vertically upwards, 
it at once follows that the direction of R lies along some line 
between A C and A H, 

Let r denote the length of the perpendicular from C upon tho 
line of action of R. Then, taking moments about 0, we get by 
the Principle of Moments : — 

Rxr = WxCB + «?xCG 
Or, 4-92 xr = 6xl+2x3 = 12 cwt-ft. 
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To set out the line of action of R we may proceed thus: — 
With centre, C, and radius, r = 2*43 ft. draw an arc of a circle 
above line A 0. From A draw a tangent to this arc. Then the 
direction of the reaction is along this tangent. 

Note.— When the stadent has studied the Lectures on the Graphical 
Methods of determiniDg the stresses in structures he should return to this 
problem, and determine graphically the tension in the chain, C H, and the 
magnitude and direction of the reaction of the hinge at A. 

Work Done by Turning Efforts and Couples.— We are now in 
a position, to be able to find the work done by turning forces 
and couples, and to construct the diagrams of work done by 
such efforts. 

Oase I. — Work Done by Uniform Moments, — Let O be a point 
in the plane of the turning or twisting effort, P, round which 
the body is rotating. 

Then, Moment of P about = M = P x ON = Pr. 




Uniform Moment. 



Let the body make n complete turns. 

Then, Displacement of P = 2 at rn 

/• TTorA; ci<>n« 5y P=Px 2flrrn = Pr X 2«-n = Mx 2flrn. 

But 2^n is the circular measure of the angle turned through 
by the effort, P. 

Let tf denote this angle — i.€., let tf = 2«'n, 

Then, Work done by moment, M, dur- 1 lyr ^ 

ing angular displacement, tf j "^» ' • • (^) 

Now we have already seen that every turning effort may be 
regarded as equivalent to a couple of equal moment to the effort 
and a force equal and parallel to the effort acting at the point 0. 
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For the present we are only concerned with the turning effect 
of the effort or couple ; hence, if a body is rotated by a couple 
of moment, M, through an angular displacement, : — 



Then, Work done by couple = M ^, 

Where, d = 2flrn. 



(2) 




Diagram of Work Done by a Couple of Uniform Moment. — From 
equations (1) and (2) it will be seen, that the quantity, tf, or 2 ^ n, 
has the same relation to the equation for the work done by a 
couple, that L had in the previous expressions (P x L) for the 
work done by a force ; only, that here ^ represents an angular 
displacement while in the previous case L represented a linear 
displacement. And, just 
as we can construct a dia- 
gram of work for linear 
displacements, so also, can 
we construct a similar dia- 
gram of work for angular 
displacements. 

Hence, draw two rect- 
angular axes, oxy oy. Set 
off O A to represent the 
turning moment, M, and 
OB to represent the 
angular displacement, &, 

Then, if the moment of 
the couple be uniform, the area of the rectangle O A B repre- 
sents the work done. 

t.e.. Work Done = Area O ACB = M ^. 

Case IL — Work Done by a Couple of Variable Moment. — If 
we wind up a flat spring (such as the main spring of a watch 
or clock) or twist a helical spring or a wire or shaft by an effort 
in a plane perpendicular to its axis, the twisting moment re- 
quired is proportional to the angle of twist within certain 
limits. This law may be stated briefly, thus : — 

Mx ^. . 

We can prove, as in Lecture I., that the diagram of work for 
such cases as the above will be a triangle or a trapezoid accord- 
ing as the spring or shaft is in a neutral or initial state of stress 
when we begin to further twist or untwist it. 



0-< e^Znn •>© 

Diagram of Wobk for a 
Uniform Moment. 
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Thus, let the material be in an unstressed condition to begin 
with; and let Mg be the twisting moment corresponding to the 




^ I ff u l » 



BlAORAU OF WOBK FOB A VaRIABLX MoMSHT. 

angle of twist, ^o- Then, for any other angle of twist, ^, we 
get the corresponding twisting moment, M, from the proportion 

Hence, if A B, A H, and B C represent ^^j ^> ^^^ ^2 respec- 
tively, we see that M will be represented by the ordinate H K. 
For, obviously, 

HK : BC = AH : AB = d : 6^. 

,•. H K represents the twisting moment for angle of twist, 0, 
to the same scale that B C represent Mg. 

If the initial and final angles of twist be ^^ and ^2 respectively, 
then 

Warkdovsin twisting material I ^ ^^^ dbcE 
through angle (^2 - O / -^"^ -^ ■" ^ ^ 

The Fusee. — As an illustration of the manner in which the 
Tariable twisting moment of a coiled spring may be compensated, 
and thus secure a uniform turning effort, we may instance the 
case of the fitsee as adopted in many watches, clocks, and 
chronometers. In such cases, the driving of the works at a con- 
stant rate is the object aimed at, and this naturally requires a 
constant turning effort in the wheel work, this effort being just 
sufficient to overcome the frictional and other resistances offered 
by the mechanism. ITow, one of the most compact and con- 
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Tenient pieces of mechanism into which mechanical energy can 
be stored is that of a coiled spring, and since the very nature of 
the spring is such, that its moment decreases as it uncoils, we must 
employ some compensating device between this variable driving 
force and the constant resistance. The fusee does this in a most 
accurate and complete manner. Looking at the accompanying 
figures and index to parts, we see that the barrel, B, which con- 




Thb Fusxi fob a Clock ob Watch. 



Index to Parts. 



B represents BarreL 
F ,, Fu8ce. 
KW ,, Batchet wheel. 



TW represents Toothed wheeL 
WS , , Winding square. 



tains the watch or clock spring, is of uniform diameter, and that 
between the outside of this barrel and the fusee, or spirally 
grooved cone, there passes a cord or chain. When the winding 
key is applied to the winding square, WS, and turned in the 
proper direction, a teusion is applied to the cord, and it is wound 
upon the spiral cone, thus coiling up the spring inside the 
barrel, B ; for the outer end of this spring is fixed to the peri- 
phery of the barrel, and the inner end to its spindle or axle. 
When the spring is fully wound up it exerts the greatest force, 
but it acts at the least leverage, since the cord is on the groove 
of least diameter. When the spring .is almost uncoiled it acts 
at the greatest leverage, for then the cord is on the groove 
of largest diameter. Consequently, the radii of the grooves 
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of this cone are made to increase in proportion as the force 
applied to the cord decreases, in order that there shall be a 
constant turning effort on the works of the clock or watch. 

Correct Form to be given to the Fnsee Carve. — We shall now 
show that the true form of the fusee curve is that of a rectangular 
hyperbola for equalising the effect of a spring of uniform elas- 
ticity, and when neglecting the other connections. 

Let A B C D be the diagram of work for the spring inside 
the barrel, B. Then, from what has been said above, A B C D 
will be' a trapezoid. 

Let B represent P, the force which the spring (ins'de the 
barrel) exerts on the cord or chain when it is fully wound up. 




DiAGBAu or Work, Ac, fob the Fusee. 



Similarly, let G H represent />, the tension in the cord or chain 
at any other instant. 

Let the ordinates E B, K G, and FA, represent the several radii 
at which the cord acts on the fusee. Then E K F will be the curve 
required to be given to the fusee. Thus, B E represents the 
radius at which the tension, P, in the cord acts when the spring 
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inside B is completely wound up. Similarly, G K represents the 
radius of the fusee corresponding to the tension, p, in the cord. 

Produce C D till it meets B A at O. Take O as the origin. 
Let O G = a, G K = y, and O B = 6. 

Then, if we have a conaiant ttoisting moment acting on the 
fusee spindle : — 

^ X y 8 a constant (m) . . • (1) 
But, p : P « ic : 6 

P 



„„ p 

Where n = -- = a constant. 



Substituting this value for^ in equation (1) we get : — ► 
nxy = m 

Or^ a; y = ^ » a constant. 

n 

But this is the equation for a rectangular hyperbola referred to 
the axes X, O T which are its asymptotes. We have met with 
this curve before when treating of the expansion or compression 
of gases according to Boyle's law. 

In practice, the fusee is made as nearly as possible to this 
shape. Then the fusee and spring are connected, as shown by 
the figures on page 43, and tested by fixing an L-shaped lever 
(with an adjustable weight on the long arm of this adjusting 
rod) to the winding square, W S, and finding whether the ten- 
sion in the cord or chain (as due to the spring enclosed in B) 
is balanced in every position by the same turning effort on 
the lever. 

Should the turning moment of the combined spring and fusee 
be thus found to be greater when the spring is fully wound up 
than when it is nearly run down, the initial tension of the 
spring is too great. To lessen this, the ratchet wheel. It W, is 
eased back a tooth or two, the cord readjusted, and the above 
experiment repeated until the nearest approach is arrived at to 
a uniform turning effort on the works of the timepiece. 
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Lectu&x ni.— Questions. 



1. Define the moment of a force with respect to a point. When i« a 
moment reckoned positive and when negative? Draw an equilateral 
triangle, ABC, and suppose each side to be 4 feet long. A force of 8 
units acts from A to B, and a force of 10 units from C to A. (a) Find the 
moment of each force with respect to the middle point of B C ; (6) Find 
a point with' respect to which the forces have equal moments of opposite 
signs. Am. (a) 18 y 3; [b) Any point on the resultant. 

2. State the principle of moments and hence show that the moments of 
two forces about any j^oint in their resultant are equal and ojmosite. A 
rod is supported horizontally on two points, A and B, 12 feet apart. 
Betweeu A and B points C and D are taken such that A G =B D = 8 feet. 
A weight of 120 lbs. is hung at C, and a weight of 240 lbs. at D. Take a 
point O midway between A and B and find with respect to O the 
algebraic sum of the moments of the forces acting on the rod on one side 
of O. (You may neglect the weight of the rod. ) Atis, 540 ft. -lbs. 

3. In a blowing engine of the overhead beam construction the area of 
the steam piston is 2,712 square inches, and the mean pressure of the 
steam is 30 lbs., while the area of the piston of the blowing cylinder is 
16,272 square inches. The leverage of the working beam is as 15 on the 
steam side to 20 on the opposite side ; what is the pressure of the air as it 
leaves the blowing cylinder ? Ans. 3*75 lbs. per square inch. 

4. A safety valve, 3 inches in diameter, is held down by a lever and 
weight. The distance from the fulcrum to the pin of the valve is 6 inches. 
Weight of valve 5 lbs. Weight of lever 15 lbs. Distance from fulcrum 
to centre of gravity of lever 16 inches. Find where a weight of 60 lbs. 
must be placed on the lever so that the steam may blow off at a pressare 
of 56 lbs. ])er square inch. Atia, 35 '1 inches from fulcrum. 

5. Define a couple, its arm, and its moment. Show that two couples, 
whose moments are equal and of opposite signs, are in equilibrium when 
they act in the same plane on a rigid body. If forces act from A to B, 
B to G, and G to A, along the sides of a triangle, ABC, and are pro- 
portional to the sides along which they respectively act, show that they 
are equivalent to a couple. 

6. Show that a force acting at a given point A, may be replaced bv an 
equal parallel force acting at any other point B, and a couple whose 
moment equals moment of original force about B. 

7. Find the resultant of a force and a couple acting in the same plane. 
Draw a square, ABCD, and its diagonal, AC. Two forces of 10 lbs. 
each act from A to B and from C to D respectively, forming a couple. 
A third force of 15 lbs. acts from G to A. Find their resultant, and show 
in a diagram exactly how it acts. Ans. R s 15 lbs. 

8. State the principle of moments, and apply it to the solution of the 
following question :— A B, A G are sheer poles secured to a base plate in 
the ground at B and C, and held in position by a wire guy or tension rope, 
A E, attached to the ground at £, D is the middle point of the line joinmg 
B and C, and B G is perpendicular to E D. Given A B = A C = 25 feet; 
BG = 14 feet ; D E = 40 feet ; A E = 55 feet Find tension in the guy 
rope when a weight of 20 tons is suspended from A. Ans. IZ'65 tons. 

9. Explain, with a sketch, the use of a fusee in equalising the variable 
force of a spring coiled within the barrel of a watch. Find uie theoretical 
form to be given to the curve of the fusee. 
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10. A safety valve, 3} inches in diameter, is held down by a lever and 
sprine. The arrangement has to be so constructed that each pound of 
additional pressure per square inch on the valve will be registered as such 
on the spring at the end of the lever. Neglecting the weights of the lever 
and valve, yon are to determine the relative distances of spring and valve 
from the fulcrum of the lever. After the valve has been set, determine 
the additional pressure per square inch which will be necessary to lift the 
valve ^ inch, the spring requiring a force of 10 lbs. to extend it 1 inch. 
You may neglect the weights of the lever, valve, and spring. Sketch 
the arrangement. An$, 9*625 : 1; 4*82 lbs. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Co»TEWT8.— Principle of Work— Principle of the Conservation of Energy — 
Definition of £hiercy — Useful and Lost Work in Machinery— Proposi- 
tion — Principle of Work Applied to Machines— Definition of Efiiciency 
—Object of a Machine — Definition of a Machine — Simple or Elementary 
Machines — Force Ratio — Velocity Ratio— Mechanical Advantage — 
Relations between the Advantage, Velocity Ratio, and Efficiency of a 
Machine— Examples I. and II.— Questions. 

Bbtorb taking up the subject of simple machines we shall give 
a brief statement of another important principle in Mechfluoica 
known as the " principle of work." 

Principle of Work. — If a body or system of bodies be in 
equilibrium under the action of any number of forces, and receive 
a small displacement, the a^ebraical sum of the work done by all 
the forces is zero. 

Conversely. — If the work done he zero, the forces are in 
equilibrium. 

We may verify the truth of the principle of work by assuming 
the principle of moments, or the principle of the parallelogram 
of forces, &c.; or, conversely; having assumed the principle of 
work we can verify the truth of the principle of moments, or the 
principle of the parallelogram of forces. Afler all, the principle 
of work is only a particular case of the more general principle 
called the Principle of the Conservation of Energy, which is now 
universally accepted by all scientists, and may be stated thus: — 

Principle of the Conservation of Energy. — The total energy of 
any material system is a quantity which can neither be increased 
nor diminished by any action between the parts of the system, 
though it may be transformed into any of the forms of which 
energy is susceptible. {Clerk MoiXweU,) 

Definition. — Energy confers upon a body possessing it the 
ability to do work. 

The principle of the conservation of energy, therefore, asserts 
that there can be no increase or decrease in the energy of any 
system without an equivalent loss or gain of energy in some 
other system. If in any isolated system there be an increase in 
one form of energy this can only happen at the expense of some 
of the other forms of energy in the system. 

4 
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Hence, the total energy in the Universe is a constant quantity. 

We may cbaDge energy of one form into that of another, bub 
>ye can never change the total amount. 

Useftd and Lost Work in Machineiy. — ^In the case of machines, 
it is true, that the useful vork is much less than the work put 
into the machine. A part of the total energy exerted is rendered 
unavailable for useful work, this part being employed in over- 
coming the friction at the rubbing surfaces; by setting up 
vibrations in the machinery, &c.; and these reappear in the 
forms of heat and sound energy, &c. The energy thus mis-spent 
is a direct loss to the engineer, and he has to contrive means 
for its reduction; although, he can never hope to entirely 
eliminate it. 

Since the student is still expected to give a demonstration or 
verification of the Principle of Work; when, say, the truth of 
the Principle of Moments is assumed, we herewith give such a 
demonstration in its usual form as it appears in most works on 
this subject. 

Proposition. — To verifjr the truth of the Principle of Work 
by assuming the truth of the Principle of Moments. 




PRIKOIFLE OF WOBK AHD OV MOMENTS. 

Let A F B be a rigid lever capable of turning about a fulcrum 
at F. Let forces P and W act at the extremities A and B 
respectively. Let the three forces, P, W, and the reaction at F, 
be a system of forces in equilibrium. 

Then, by the Principle of Moments, we have •* — 

P X AF = W X BF 
Or, P:W«BF:AF (1) 

Now, conceive the system to receive a small displacement, 
the forces being still in equilibrium. For this displacement it 
is best to conceive the lever tilted through a very small angle a, 
round the fulcrum, F ; its new position being A' F B'. 
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Then, 

Work done hyV = P x A' M 

„ „ W= -(WxB'N) 

Total vxrrk done = P x A' M - W x B' N • . (2) 

But, from the similar A«, N F B' and M F A', we get :— 

B'N : A'M = B'F : A'F 

„ =BF:AP 

.% From eqn. (1), B' N : A' M = P : W 

W X B'N =:P X A'M 

Hence, from eqn. (2), we get : — 

Total work done = PxA'M-PxA'M = 0. 

This verifies the principle as stated above. 

The student should now prove in a similar manner the con- 
verse statement, and also, verify the truth of the Principle of 
Moments by assuming the Principle of Work, 

Principle of Work Applied to Machines. — When applied to 
machines the Principle of Work takes the form : — 

Total work expended = Useftil work done + Work lost in the machine. 
Or, Work put in = Work got oat + Lost work. 

If we denote these three quantities by Wx, W^, and Wi, re- 
spectively, we can write the above equation thus : — 

Wt = Wu + W^, (I) 

Definition.— The ratio which the nseftd work done bears to 
the total work expended is called the efficiency of the machine. 

Efficiency = ^ sefol work done ^ W^ /jjv 

**^'' ^ Total work expended W^ ' ' ^ ' 

The efficiency of an actual machine is always a proper fraction. 
The efficiency could only be unity in the case of a perfect 
machine, or where we assume the entire absence of frictional 
and other losses. In such theoretical cases we state the Principle 
of Work in the following form : — 

Total work expended = UseftQ work done. 

Object of a Machine. — The object of a machine is to enable us 
to perform work of various kinds, either by our muscular exer- 
tions or by utilising the forces of nature. 

We may define a machine either from a etcUiccU or from a 
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kinematical point of view. Eegarded Statically, it is an inttru- 
ment for cJuiTigiiig the niagnUvde, direction^ or place of application 
of a given force, EinematicaUy, it is an instrument for changing 
ihe direction or the velocity of a given motion^ or both direction and 
velocity. 

Combining these two statements, we get the following : — 

Definition. — A machine is an instniment, or combination of 
movable parts, constructed for the purpose of transmitting and 
modiiying, in various ways, force or motion, or both force and 
motion. 

Or, a machine may be defined to be a combination of resistant 
bodies whose relative motions are completely constrained, and by 
means of which the natural energies at our disposal may be trans- 
formed into any special form of work. {Prof A, B, W, Kennedy.) 

Simple or Elementary Machines.— All machines, however com- 
plicated, are merely combinations of two or more of the following 
mechanisms : — 

1. The Lever and Fulcrum. 4. The Inclined Plane. 

2. The Pulley. 5. The Wedge. 
8. The Wheel and Axle. 6. The Screw. 

In reality, there are only two elementary mechanisms distinct 
in principle — viz., the Lever and the Inclined Plane. The Pulley 
and the Wheel and Axle are but modifications of the Lever ; 
whilst the Wedge and the Screw are but particular cases of the 
Inclined Plane.* 

Force Ratio — Velocity Ratio — Mechanical Advantage. — In con- 
sidering any machine it is desirable to know the ratio which 
the applied force or effort bears to the resistance or load over- 
come. This is termed the Force Ratio. Also, the ratio of the 
velocities of the points of application of the effort and resistance. 
This is termed the Velocity Ratio. In this treatise we shall 
denote the applied force or effort by P or Q according as fric- 
tional resistance is neglected or taken into account; W being 
the resistance or load in both cases. 

Then, V^^ Theoretical force required to overcome resistance, W. 

And, (^^ActiLol „ „ „ W. 

p\ 
Also, Theoretical Force Ratio := ^ 

o} <^^^> 

And, Actual Force Ratio = ^ 

wy 

* For descriptions, Ac, of these simple mechanisms, see the author's 
BUmentary Manual of Applied Mechanics, 
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Let V = Velocity of the point of application of the effort P or Q. 
„ r = „ „ „ „ reaiatance, W. 

Then, Velocity ItotJo^ yi^^y^^^ gLO^Z . . . (iv) 
' ^ Velocity of W u ^ ' 

Let X « Displacement of the point of application of P or Q. 

99 y ^ M 99 99 W. 

Then, in a given time or period of motion of the machine, it 
is clear that : — 

Velocity of P or Q Displacement of P or Q in a given time 
Velocity of W Displacement of W in the same time 

Or, 1 = ? 

^ y \ (Y) 

rr^i^^*^ !>-«« aj P or Q's displacement / " • • v / 

i.e., Velocity Ratio = - « ^, ,. , — - — r 1 

' ^ y W's displacement ) 

The reciprocal of the force ratio is usually spoken of as the 
MeehaniccU Advantage of the machine.* Hence : — 

Th t! 1 ftH t - ^^^stance overcome W .^ . 

^ " Theoretical force required "" P~ ^ ^ 

. . • , . Resistance overcome W ,^ttv 

Actual advantage. •- Actual force required ' ' " Q ^^^ 

Relations between the Advanti^e, Velocity Ratio, and Efficiency 
of a Machine. — Neglecting friction and applying the ** Principle 
of Work " to any machine, we get : — 

W X its displacement s P x its displacementi 
Or, W X y = P X a. 






W V| 



(vin) 

Or, from Equation (V), 

i.A, Theoretical Advantage = Velocity Ratio. 

* In some treatifles on Applied Mechanics the force ratio and Meehankal 
Advantage are svnonynioiii terms, but, since in many problems it is desir- 
able to know what ratio P or Q bears to W, we have chosen the former 
torm (force ratio) to denote either of these ratios, retaining the term 
** advantage *' in its original sense, to denote the redproeal of the force raJ^ 
or the ratio of the load overoome to the force required to overcome it. 
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LECTURE W. 



Again, in any machine we get : — 

T,«; . Useful work done 

Efficiency = 



Qx 



%,e.f Efficiency = 



Total work expended 

W P 

-^ X = from Equation (VIII). 

P 

Q 

T heoret ical force to overcome W j 
Actual force to overcome W 



.(IX) 



It) 



Wmton'8 Ditfbrbktxal 
PuLLKT Block. 



Example I. — Determine the rela- 
tion between P and W in Weston's 
differential pulley block — (1) by the 
Principle of Moments, (2) by the Prin- 
ciple of Work. The radii of the 
pulleys are 4^ inches and 4;^ inches. 
Taking the efficiency of the machine 
at 40 per cent., find the efibrt re- 
quired on the 
hauling chain in 
order to raise a 
weight of ^ ton. 
What is the 
actual advan- 
tage in this ma- 
chine ] 

Answer. — Let 
R and r denote 
the radii of the 
larger and 
smaller pulleys 
respectively. 
Then :— 

(1) Since the 
weight, W, is 
Skeleton Figure of supported by 
Weston's Diffbrentlal two parts of the 
Pulley Block. chaiiTit is clear 
that the tension in each part is W/2. 
Considering the upper or differential 
pulley we see that it is acted on by 
three forces at the circumferences, viz. : 
— The tensions in the two parts of the 
chain supporting W, and the puU, P^ 
along the hauling part of the chain. 
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Taking moments round the centre of the puUej pin, and 
applying the Principle of Moments, we get : — 

Or, Px R = ^(R-r), 

P B-.r 
W" 2R ' 

(2) Suppose the system to receive such a displacement that 
the differential pulley makes one complete turn, W being raised 
during the operation. Then : — 

The displacement ofP = a: = 27rR. 

One part of the chain supporting W is overhauled by an 
amount = 2 «- R, while the other part is let out by a length 
= 2 ir r. The weight, W, will, therefore, be raised by an amount 
equal to the algebraical mean of these two displacements of the 
supporting chain. 

Or, 

Displacement of W = y = ^ (2 -srR — 2 err) = w (R - r). 
Hence, by the Priticiple of Worky we get : — 

Px = Wy; or, ^ = 1 

P _ t(R - r) _ B - r 
*•*•' W~ 2crR ~ 2R • 

This is, however, the some result as before. 

^ff, . _ Useful work done _ Wy _ W R - r 

Jimciency - JoQ^^^k expended ~ Qa; ~ Q '^ ~2W 

In the example, the efficiency = 40 per cent. = -4 : W := 560 lbs. : 
B=4i';r=4i". 

„ , 560 41 - 4i 560 1 

Hence, .4 - _ x J^^ = -^ x 3^, 

«=-4T^=38-81b8. 

Actual advantage = 5 - ^ = ^. 
Q 88a 1 
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Example IL — It is found by trial that when P is on the 
point of lifting Q by means of a single fixed pulley, P = (1 + m) Q, 
where n» is a fraction depending on the friction of the parts 
of the machine. If three such pulleys are combined into ''a 
block and tackle," find the effort requisite to raise a given weight 
by means of it. If m equals 0*2 so that an effort of 60 lbs. 
would just raise a weight of 50 lbs. in a 
single fixed pulley, find the number of 
fb.-lbs. of work done against friction, when 
a weight of 1,000 lbs. is raised 20 ft. by 
means of a block and tackle of three such 
pulleys. (S. and A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. 
Exam. 1883.) 

Answer. — (I) Let the figure represent 
the block ana tackle consisting of three 
pulleys or sheaves. (In this figure we 
have drawn the pulleys of different sizes 
for the purpose of showing clearly the 
various ropes and exhibiting the forces). 

Let Pj be the effort required to raise a 

given weight, W, by means of this system 

^"f^ of blocks. Let Pg, P3, P4, denote the ten- 

Y ^ sions in the three parts of the rope as 

I ' shown. 

V^ ^ Then, from conditions stated in question, 

we get : — 

P, = (l+m)P, . . . (1) 
P,-(l+m)P, ... (2) 
P, = (1+«)P, ... (3) 

Adding together the corresponding sides 
of equations (1), (2), and (3), we get : — 

Pj + P, + P3 = (1 + m) (P, + P, + P,). 

P, + P^ + m (Pj + P, + P4). 




QVKSnON ON THK 

FuLUT Block. 



t,e.. 
But, 



P, + P8 



P,+ 

P4 + *» (P2 
W. 

P^ + *» w 



+ p, + p^. 



Pi 
+ p* 

Pi = P4 + *» W (4) 

Multiplying together equations (1), (2), and (3), we get:— 

PjPjP, = {l+m)'P,P,P4. 
Pi = (l +m)»P«. 

Or, 



(1 + m)» 
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Substituting this valuo for P^ in equation (4), we get: — 

P, { (1 + «»)' - 1 } = m(l + »»)*W. 
Or, (m* + 3m* + 3»n)Pj = *»(!+ »»)*W. 

ve., (m* + 3 m + 8) Pi = (1 + m)*W. 



Or, 



Ft _ (1 -t- IB)' > 
W m* + 3m +3) 



(5) 



(2) In the example given, m = 0*2, and we may find the 
effort, Pj, required to raise a weight, W = 1,000 lbs. 
From equation (5), we have : — 

p. (]^ X 1,000 lbs. 

^ 0-2" + 3x0-2+3 

*>=— 1.54'—= *7*-72 lbs. 

When W rises 20 feet, then clearly P^ will be displaced 
3 X 20 = 60 feet. 

Work done by "2^ = 47472 x 60 = 28,483-2 ft.-lb8. 
And, Work done on W = 1,000 x 20 = 20,000 ft.-lbs. 

/. Work done against friction = 28,483*2 - 20,000= 8,483-2 ft. -lbs. 
We might also find the efficiency of this machine. 
E.^ . Wy m"+3w + 3 1 

M« (1 + my 3 

Where x » displacement of Pp and y = corresponding dis- 
placement of W, and y : a; » 1 : 3, there being three parts of rope 
supporting W. 

3*64 
Efficiency - —i-''* - « 7021 = 70-21 per cent 
o X 1-720 

Hence, 29'79 per cent, of total work expended is lost in 
friction* 
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Lectxtbe IV. — Questions. 

1. State the principle of work, and apply it to show that a balanced 
lever whose arms are 2 and 3 will remain in equilibrium when weights 
which are as 3 and 2 are suspended at its ends. 

2. Apply the principles of moments and of work in determining the 
relation octwecn P and W in the wheel and compound axle. A weight of 
20 lbs. draws up W lbs. by means of a wheel and compound axle. The 
diameter of the wheel is 6 feet, and the diameters of^the parts of the 
compound axle are 9 and 11 inches respectively ; find W. Ana, 1,200 lbs. 

3. A compound axle consists of 2 parts, the diameters being 10 and 12 
inches respectively, and a rope is coiled round them in opposite directions 
so aa to form a loop, upon which hangs a pulley loaded to 48 lbs. Con- 
sidering the parts of the rope to be vertical, find the force which, acting 
at a leverage of 4 feet upon the axle, will just balance the weight. Sketch 
the arrangement. Ans. i lb. 

4. In a compound wheel and axle, where the weight hanp on a single 
movable pulley, the diameters of the two portions of the axles are 3 and 2 
inches respectively, and the lever handle which rotates the axle is 12 inches 
in length. If a force of 10 lbs. be applied to the end of the lever handle, 
what weight can be raised ? Ans, 480 lbs. 

5. Define the terms force ratio and velocity ratio as applied to machines. 
What must be the difference in the diameters of a compound wheel and 
axle so that the velocity of P may be 100 times that of vV, the length of 
the handle being 24 feet? (S. and A. Adv. Exam., 1887.) Ans. 1*2 inches. 

6. In a compound wheel and axle, let the diameter of the large axle be 
6 inches, and that of the smaller axle 4 inches, and the length of the handle 
20 inches; find the ratio of the velocity of the handle to that of the weight 
raised. Ans. 40 : I. 

7. Define the terms, force ratio, velocity ratio, theoretical and actual 
advantages and efiiciency of a machine. A tackle consists of two blocks, 
each weighing 10 lbs. The lower or movable block has two sheaves, and 
the upper or fixed one has three sheaves. It is found that a force of 56 lbs. 
is required to raise a weight of 200 lbs. suspended from the hook of the 
lower block. Find (1) the theoretical advantage, (2) the actual advantage, 
(3) the efficiency of the machine, (4) the percentage efficiency. If W rises 
6 feet, what length of rope must be hauled in? Ane. (1) 4'76 : 1; (2) 
8-67 : 1 ; (3) -71 ; (4) 71 ; 30 feet. 

8. Describe Weston's differential pulley. If the weight is to be raised 
at the rate of 5 feet per minute, and the diameters of the pulleys of the 
compound sheave are 7 and 8 inches respectively, at what rate must the 
chain be hauled ? (S. and A. Adv. Exam. 1888.) Ans. 80 feet per minute. 

9. State and explain the principle of the conservation of energy and show 
that the principle of work is only a particular case of this general princijile. 

10. State the princinle of work and apply it to determine the relation 
between P and W in Weston's differential pulley block. In such a block 
the radii of the pulleys are 6 inches and 44 inches respectively. Taking 
the efficiency of the machine at 50 per cent. ; what force must be applied 
to the hauhng chain in order to raise a weight of 1 ton? What is the 
actual advantage in this machine? Ans. 224 lbs. ; 10 : 1. 

11. Explain the methods which you would adopt to find the mechanical 
advantage and efficiency of any machine, such as the ordinary block and 
tackle, or a Weston's differential block. Having found the theoretical 
pull (P) and the actual pull (Q) required to raise a given weight (W), what 
would be the efficiency of the machine ? Give reasons for your answer. 
Ans, Efficiency s P/Q. 
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LECTURE V. 

OoKTXNTS.— Definition of Friction— Limiting Friction— Definition of Coeffi- 
cient of Friction — Static and Kinetic Friction — Ordinary Laws of 
Friction for Plane Snrfacee — Morin's Experiments— General Results of 
Beoent Experiments on the Friction of Plane Surfaces— Simple Methods 
for Finding tiie Coefficients of Friction and Angles of Reposo — Defini* 
tion of Angle of Repose — Limiting Angle of Resistance and its Defini- 
tion—Examples I. and II.— The best Angle of Propulsion or Traction — 
Example IIL — Questions. 

Definition.— Friction is the term used to denote the resistance 
to motion which is experienced when one body is made to slide 
over the snrface of another. 

The true cause of friction is the roughness of the surfisu^es in 
contact The surfaces of all bodies are more or less rough, and, 
"when examined by means of a microscope, they are found to be 
covered with minute projections, which are smaller the smoother 
the surface. When one surfEuse rests upon another, the projec- 
tions of the one appear to fit 
into corresponding hollows in 
the other. Hence, to move 
the one surface relatively to 
another a certain force must 
Magnified Sbcwon through Two ^ exerted either in separating 
Rough Surtacbs in Contact. (i.«., lifting) the surfaces suffi- 

ciently to clear these projec- 
tions ; or, in breaking off some and clearing others. By inter- 
posing a lubricant, such as oil or grease, between the surfaces, 
the friction may be greatly diminished. In such cases, the 
surfaces do not appear to be in actual contact^ but are separated 
by a thin film of the lubricant, over which they slide. The 
amount by which the friction is thus diminished depends on 
the nature and quantity of the lubricant between the rubbing 
surfi&ces. 

Tiimitfng FiictioiL — Friction is thus a tangential resistance 
offered to the motion of one body over the surface of another. 
Thus, if the body, B, is made to slide along the surface, M N, by 
the foroe, P, the frictional resistance, F, always acts along the 
common tangent to the two surfaces in contact. Whilst B is 
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just beginning to move, the resistance, F, increases from nothing 

to a certain limit, so that any further increase of P canses the 

body to slide. The greatest amount of friction thus called into 

play is usually spoken of as the Tiimitlng FrictioiL It depends 

for its magnitude on the 

reaction, H, between the ^ 

surfaces in contact (due to 

the weight of the body, W) 

and the nature of those ^ 

sur&ces. The Umiting fric- ^ ^//////^/^^^MM^^^^^^ 

tion, F, IS measured by the 

least force, P, which just 

causes sliding to take place LnnTmo"FEicnoK. 

in a horizontal plane. 

Definition. — The Coefficient of Friction (/i) is the ratio of the 
Limiting Friction, F, to the Normal Reaction, B, between the 
Btirfaces in contact. 

F 
ie., ^'^ R^ ®''^ °^^ 

Static and Elnetic FrictioiL — It has been proved experimen- 
tally that the 'limiting friction" between surfaces at rest 
relatively to each other, is slightly different in magnitude from 
that between the same surfaces when in motion. The former 
has been called Static Friction or Friction of Rest, whilst the 
latter is called Kinetic Friction or Friction of Motion. 

Ordinaiy Laws of Friction for Plane Surfaces. — In 1785, 
Ooulomb, a French officer, published the results of a series of 
experiments carried out by him on the friction of plane surfaces. 
These results he embodied in the following statements, usually 
called the ordinary laws of friction : — 

Law I. — The friction between two bodies is directly propor- 
tional to the normal pressure between them. 

Law II. — The friction is independent of the areas of the 
BorflEu^es in contact. 

Law III. — Kinetic friction is less than static friction, and is 
independent of velocity.* 

It will at once be seen, that these three laws may be com- 

Snsed in the single statement that. The coefficient of friction 
epends only on the nature of the surfaces in contact. 

* For experimental methods of verifying these laws see the Author's 
Elementary MoMual on Applied Mechanics, 
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Morin's Experiments. — Coulomb's experiments were not con- 
sidered sufficiently extensive to thoroughly establish the truth 
of the above so-called laws. The whole subject has, however, 
been reinvestigated by several persons, notably by General Morin 
during the years 1831-34. The results of Morin's experiments 
were, for a long time, regarded as conclusively establishing the 
above laws. This was no doubt true within the limits of the 
pressures and the velocities he employed ; but, in some recent 
experiments, which have been carried out with much greater 
care and wider variations, both in pressures and velocities, the 
laws of Coulomb were found to be erroneous. The coefficients 
of friction, instead of being independent of pressure and velocity, 
Are shown to vary considerably with the pressure, velocity, and 
temperature. 

General Results of Recent Experiments on Friction of Plane 
Surfaces. — (1) With dry surfaces the coefficient of friction iiv- 
creases with the intensity of the pressure. The highest pressure 
employed by Morin was little more than 100 lbs. per square 
inch, and it is just about this pressure that deviation from 
Coulomb^s law appeai*s to begin. This increase in the friction 
with high pressures is probably due to abrasion of the surfaces; 
l)ut, when the same surfaces were well lubricated the reverse 
took place. 

(2) The lowest pressure employed by Morin was about f lb. 
per square inch, but in recent experiments with pressures lower 
than this, the coefficient of friction was found to increase as the 
pressure decreased. 

(3) With hi(;h velocities the coefficient diminishes as the 
velocity increases. These results are only true with velocities 
greater than those employed by Morin.* With all velocities 
under 10 feet per second it has recently been found that the 
coefficient of friction is quite independent of the speed. 

Simple Methods for Finding the Coefficients of Friction and 
Angles of Repose. — (1) Take two pieces of the materials to be 
tested. Let one of these, A B, be shaped like a lath and laid on 
a table, while the other, CD, is made to slide on its upper surface 
as shown by the figure. The bodies are pressed together by a 
weight, W, which may be varied at pleasure. The reaction, R, 
between the two surfaces will be W + weight of block, C D. 
Now load the scale pan, S P, with small shot until the block, 
C D, moves freely along A B. The motion may require to be 
aided by a little tapping on the table, since static friction is 
greater than kinetic friction. The experiment should be re- 

* 10 feet per second was the highest velocity in Morin's experimenta. 
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peated two or three times, taking care that P, the force causing 
motion^ is not more than is necessary to just keep C D moving 
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Finding the Coxftictent of FRicnoN. 



at a uniforta rate. Next remove S P and weigh it carefully. 
Let this weight be P units.* 

F P 
Then, The coefficient of friction = /^ = g = p • 

^2) Incline the plane A B gradually until C D just begins to 
sliae downwards, the table being gently tapped to overcome the 

R 




Finding Angle op Repose. 

static friction. Let a be the angle which the plane A B now 
makes with the horizontal, then : — 

The coefficient of friction = ^ = tan a. 

For, resolve W along A B and at right angles to A B. Then : — 

The component along A B = F = W sin a. 



And the component at) -d w ^« 
right angles to A B, | = -t^ = >V cos a. 



^^ = 5 



W sill a 

^,,- - = tan a. 

vV cos a 



* If P be in pounds, ounces, grammes, or grains, R must also be in 
pounds, ounces, grammes, or grains. 
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The angle a is called the "angle of repose" or "angle of 
friction ** for the materials A B and D. Hence : — 

Definition. — The angle of repose is the greatest angle at 
which a plane may he inclined to the horizon before a body 
placed on it will begin to slide. 




ib'^'SST" ^ — id 60 — 70 80 00 m 

Diagram or Angus of Rsposb. 



The above diagram exhibits the " angles of repose " for several 
of the more common materials, together with the values of their 
coefficients of friction. 

Limiting Angle of Resistance.— If we attempt to push the 
blocks C D, along A B by means of a sharp pointed rod inclined 

to the vertical as shown; 
then, it will be found that^ 
however great the pressure 
exerted, no relative motion 
will take place unless the 
rod be incUned to the ver- 
tical at an angle at least 
equal to the angle of repose. 
Thus, let f be the angle 
which the direction of the 
force, P, makes with the nor- 
mal reaction, R, when sliding is just about to take place. Resolve 
P parallel and perpendicular to A B. Then, clearly, the limiting 
friction, F, between A B and C D is equal to the component of P 
parallel to AB — 1.0., F « P sin f. Also, the perpendicular 
pressure between the surfaces (neglecting the weight of CD) 
is B s P COB f . 
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'^^R 



F _ Psin^ 
F cosf 



= tan f. 



But we have just seen that fA » tan a. 

/cfr = tan 9 » tan a. Or, 9 » a. 

Hence, when a body is made to slide along the surface of 
another, the direction of the total reaction makes an angle with 
their common normal (at least) equal to the angle of repose. 
This angle is called the limiting angle of resistance and may be 
thus defined. 

Definition.— The limiting angle of resistance is the greatest 
angle which the total reaction between two surfaces can make 
with the normal before sliding takes place. 

(3) Another method for finding the average coefficient of 
friction is the following : — 

Take a plane, A B, made of one substance and inclined at any 
angle, ^ (greater thaii the angle of repose). Allow a block of 
the other substance to 

slide along a given length, - 

B A, of the inclined plane, 
and note its velocity when 
it reaches the point, A. 
Next calculate the vertical 
height, B E, corresponding 
to the length, B D, of the 
plane through which the 
body would require to 
slide in order to acquire 
the same velocity as before, 
if there toas no friction. 
To get this height, BE, let v be the actual velocity of the body 
at A. Then, neglecting friction, this velocity would be acquired 
when the body reached the point D, such that : — ' 

v^^2gx BE, A BE = —-* 




FiNDINO THX COXTFICIENT OT FBICnOlT. 



Set off this distance along B C. Join A K 



EC 



Then :— Average coe£ of frict from B to A s ^— » tan a. 

Let BG represent the total force, P, impelling the bod^ 
down, B A, against friction and generating the velocity, v, then 

* See Contents for Lecture on Motion. 
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B E will represent the force whic^ goes to generate the velociij 
alone, since in the second case the final velocity is the same 
as in the first and, by hypothesis, no frictional resistances are 
overcome. Hence, the force which overcomes the friction alone, 
will be represented by the difiference between B C and B E — L^, 
by EC. 

Now, we know that: — 

P:R = BC: AC. 

Hence, F:P:R = EC:BC:AC. 

F EO 

The chief difficulty in making an experiment of this kind 
would be in finding the velocity, t?, at A. It is much easier to 
find the time taken to move from B to A. Suppose this time to 
be found. Let it be, t, seconds. Then assuming the body to be 
uniformly accelerated, we get a =» ^ v ^, or A B = ^vt* 

2AB 
V = — - — . 
t 

Example I. — Let the plane, A B, be 10 feet long and inclined 
to the horizon at an angle of 30'. Suppose the time taken to 
slide from B to A to be 1 J seconds. Then the velocity at the 

foot of the plane is t? = — ^7^ — = — feet per second. 

40 40 

The height B E = ;^ = ^—^^ = 276 feet. 
2^ 2 X 32*2 

Then, since angle BAG = Z0% /. BC = JAB-5 feet. 

CE = 5 - 2-76 - 2-24 feet 



Also, AC = ^/ AB' « BC* = JlE -: 8-66. 

^ = tan^EAO=J§ = ^4^ = .2588 

and this corresponds to an angle of friction of 15** nearly. 

This method of obtaining the coefficient of friction, although 
both interesting and instructive, is, however, so complicated and 
attended with so many difficulties that reliable results could not 
be obtained in a class-room or ordinary laboratory. 

Example IL — A plank of oak lies on a floor with a rope 
* See Lecture on Motioo, ftc, in this treatise. 
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attached to it. When the rope is pulled horizontally with a 
force of 70 lbs. it just moves, but when pulled at an angle of 30** 
to the floor a force of 60 lbs. moves it. What is the weight of 
the plank and the coefficient of friction between it and the floor 1 

Akswbb. — Let W denote the weight of the plank in lbs., 

„ fi „ coefficient of friction between the 

floor and the plank, 
frictions in the two cases. 



1^1,^2 



M/^W 



JirW-li9m9Cf 




Example on CoEFnciENT or FRicnoy. 

In the first case, when P is parallel to the floor, we get Rj = W, 
and Pi = Fi = A* R^, 

fiW = 70 (1) 

In the second case, when P is inclined at an angle of 30" to the 
floor, the reaction between the floor and the plank will be less 
than W by the vertical component of Pg. 



R5 = W - Pg sin 30" = W- 60 X i = (W-30) lbs. 

F2 = A*R2 = A*(W-30)lb8. 
But Fg = Pg cos 30" = 30 ^3 lbs. 
... ^ (W-30) = 30^3 (2) 

We have now obtained two equations, (1) and (2), containing 
the two unknown quantities, W and fA. By solving these equa- 
tions these quantities can be found. 

Divide (2) by (1), then 



W-30 
W 



30^3 
70 



3V3 

7 • 



7W-210 = 3J3, W. 
210 



W = yg = 116-6 lbs. nearly. 

70 

From equation (1), ^ = = » -6 nearly. 
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From this example it appears that the pull, P (which is some- 
times called the traction), decreases as its direction becomes more 
inclined to the line of motion. Thus, when P is parallel to the 
floor, the pull required is 70 lbs., but when inclined at an angle 
of 30** it is only 60 lbs. It is also clear that P does not con- 
tinually decrease as the angle of trctction increases. For, when 
P makes an angle of about 90° with the line of motion, the ten- 
dency of P is to lift W and not to move the body along the floor 
at all. Hence, there must be some definite angle for which the 
pull, P, will have its minimum value. 

The Best Angle of Propulsion or Traction. — We shall now 
show that the best angle of propulsion or traction for given 
materials is equal to their angle of repose. 



P^ 4^ 



SfPeotf 






Thb Best Angle or Pkopulsiok ob T:aAcnoN is the Angle or Repose. 



FW*CM^ 



Let P make an angle, ^, with the direction of motion. Let a 
be the angle of repose for the two materials. Then ii* = tan a. 

Normal pressvure hetvoeen tlie bodies = R = W ± P sin tf.* 

Resistance to motion • . . . = F = a*R = a^(W± Psin ^). 

Force causing motion . . . . = P cos ^. 

Pcostf = /A(W±P8intf) 

/• P (oos tf + /5t sin ^) = ^ W. 

* The sign ia + when P is pushing the body, as shown by the left-hand 
figure ; and - when P is pulling the body, as shown by the right-hand 
figure. Hence, throughout the following investigation the upper sign wiU 
refer to the left-hand figure and the lower sign to the right>huid figure. 
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^ _, fJkW Tj . sin a 

Or, P = : . But^ M' = 

' COS tf + A^ sin d ^ COS a 

TT T» Wsina -, Wsina ,,. 

Hence, P = r , . . — , /. P = 77-7— x 0) 

' cos ^ cos a q: sin ^ sm a' cos {0 ± a) ^ ' 

Hence, P will have its minimum value, for a given load, W, 

when the fraction 7-r-r — v is a minimum, Now, the denomi- 

cos (^ ± a) 

nator of this fraction is the only quantity which can be made to 
vary, since a, and therefore also, sin a is a constant quantity 
for the same materials. Consequently, the fraction will be a 
minimum when its denominator is a mcucimum — t.e., when cos 
(6±a) iaa, maximum. But the maximum value of a cosine is 
unity^ and this occurs when the angle is 0. 

When cos (tf ± a) = 1, ^ ± a = 0, or tf = ^ a.* 

Hence, the least push or pull required to move a load, W, 
along a horizontal plane is, by equation (1), 

P = W sin a 

and the direction of the push or pull makes an angle a, equal 
to the angle of repose, with the horizontal plane. 

Example III. — A body weighing 200 lbs. is drawn along a 
horizontal plane, by a rope making an angle of 30** to. the plane. 
Find the force necessary to move the body, supposing the co- 
efficient of friction to be '5. Find, also, the least force which 
would just suffice. 

Answer.— (1) Referring to the previous right-hand figure, 
we get : — 

P cos 30° = F = A^ R = At (W - P sin 30') 

P X -^^ = -5 (200 - P X i) 
•866 P = 100 - -25 P 

* The npper or ( - ) sign, here refers to the case wherein the body is 
being ^nuAed, while the lower or ( + ) sign refers to the case wherein the 
body IS being pulled. In the first case, we see that P will be a minimum 
when ^ = - a,— 1.«., when the force, P, is directed from heiow upward* and 
inclined to the horizon at an angle, a, equal to the ** angle of repose." 
Similarly, the jw//, P (right-hand tigure), will be a fninimum when 0= +a, 
— 1.«., wben P is directed upwards and inclined to the horizon at an 
angle, a, equal to the ** angle of repose." 
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(2) The least force necessary to move the body is, according, 
to the above results, 

P = W sin a. 
Now, tan a = At-, 

sin* a 2 

— 2— = f^ ' 
cos a 

Or, sin* a = /l^ (1 - sin* a), 

sin a = — —- = ^^- = -447 

P - 200 X -447 = 89-4 lbs. 

In this case the direction of P makes an angle of 26 J" nearly 
with the horizontal plane. 

The student should now prove that the same holds true when 
a body is pulled up an inclined plane by a force, P, which makes 
an angle, $, with the incline — viz., that the force will be least 
when ^ a a, the angle of repose. 
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Lectubk v.— Questions. 

1. What is friction? State the ordinary laws of friction, and explain by 
aid of sketches and concise descriptions how they may be proved experi- 
mentally. What is meant by the "coefficient of friction;" "angle of 
repose ; " " angle of friction ; *' and "limiting angle of resistance ? '' 

2. Define the coefficient of friction and the angle of friction. A weight 
of 500 lbs. is placed on a table, and is just made to slide by a horizontal 
pall of 155 lbs. Find the coefficient of friction, and the number of degrees 
in the angle of friction, by drawing it to scale. (8. & A. Adv. Tneor. 
Mechs. Exam., 1886.) Ans. 0*31. 

3. The saddle of a lathe weighs 5 cwts., and ifc is moved along the bed 
of the lathe by a rack and pinion arrangement. What force, applied at the 
end of a handle 10 inches in length, will be just capable of moving the 
saddle, supposing the pinion to have 12 teeth of 1^-inch pitch, and the 
coefficient of friction between the saddle and lathe-bed to bo 0*1, other 
friction being neglected? Sketch the arrangement. (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 
1891.) ^nn. 13-36 lbs. 

4. A body weighing 50 lbs. is pulled along a rough horizontal plane by a 
force whose line of action makes an angle of 45° with the plane. If tlie 
coefficient of friction between the body and the plane be 0'2, find the 
magnitude of the pull and the pressure between the body and the plane. 
Ans, 11-78 lbs.; 41 -6 lbs. 

5. A body is resting on a rough horizontal plane, and is acted on by a 
force whose line of action is inclined 45*^ to the plane. The force is gradually 
increased until the body is just about to move ; find the ratio of the force 
exerted, to the weight of fixe body, the coefficient of friction being 0*25. 
Ana. ^/2 ;5, or 1 : 3*6. 

6. A body lying on a rough table can just be moved by a horizontal pull 
of 20 lbs. ; but, when pulled at an angle of 30*" to the horizon, the force 
required is found to be only 18 lbs. Will you explain the reason for this 
difference, and find the weight of the body and the coefficient of friction 
between it and the table? Ans. 41 lbs.; *49. 

7. A body weighing 100 lbs. is drawn alone a horizontal plane by a rope,, 
making an angle of 20"^ with the plane. Find the force required, supposing 
the coefficient of friction to be 0*15. Find, also, the least force which would 
just pull the body along the plane, and the angle which its direction would 
make with the plane. Ans. 15 lbs.; 14*75 lbs.; 8i^ 

8. A body of known weight is placed on a rough horizontal plane and 
pulled in a certain direction. Find (1) the force of the pull which will just 
make the body slide, and (2) what must be the direction of the pull that it 
may be the least that will make the body slide ? Suppose that P is the 
least pull as above determined, and that the body when pushed by a force^ 
Pi (acting along the same line as that in which P acted), is on the point 
of sliding, show that Pj (1 - /u') = P (1 + fi'), /i being the coefficient of 
friction. (S. & A. Adv. Theor. Mechs. Exam., 1887.) 

9. A force of 15 lbs. per ton of load, is required to maintain the motion 
of a train on a level line. Determine the coefficient of friction between the 
driving-wheels and rails when an engine of 30 tons weight can just keep in 
motion a train of 350 tons (including weight of engine). Give a diagram 
illustrating the method employed by you in arriving at the answer. 
Ans. 0-078. 
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LECTURE VL 

CoKTXNTS.— Friction of Cylindrical Snrfftces— General Horin's Experiments 
— Him'a Ezperiments— Prof . Thimton's Experiments— Prof. Fleeming 
Jenkin's Experiments — ^Beauchamp Tower's Experiments on Journals — 
Practical Examples of Lubricating Journals — Experiments on Collar 
Friction — Friction of a Pivot Bearm^—Results of the Experiment — 
Friction of Kailway Brakes — Friction between Water and Bodies 
Moving through it— Frictional Resistance of a Ship Propelled through 
Sea Water — iGukmples — Questions. 

Friction of Cylindrical Surfaces. — In the preceding lecture we 
only dealt with the friction of plane suHlEuses. It is equally 
necessary, however, that the engineer should study the friction 
of cylindrical surfiBM^s. With this object in view we shall give 
a brief summary of the results of the experiments carried out 
by the principal authorities on this subject prior to the year 
1883, and then state the conclusions arrived at by the ''Research 
Committee on Friction," appointed by the "Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers," which now constitute the standard and 
most reliable experiments on this subject. 

General Morin's Experiments. — Morin also made experiments 
on the friction of axles, and he arrived at the same general 
conclusions as were explained in Lecture V. for plane surfaces ; 
the only difference being, in the values of the coefficients of 
friction. The diameters of his journals reached a maximum of 
4 inches, but the speeds never exceeded a sliding velocity of 
more than 30 feet per minute, and the pressures 160 lbs. per 
square inch of the nominal bearing surface. By nominal bearing 
surface is meant, the projected area of the journal on a dia- 
metrical plane — 1.«., on a plane containing the axis of the journal. 
Thus, let d denote the diameter and I the length of the journal 
in inches, then : — 

IS^ominal bearing Bur/ace ^ dl square inches. 

If R be the total reaction or load in pounds, and p the 
intensity of pressure, or the pressure in pounds per square inch 
on the journal, then : — 

'R = pdl', orp «= -7-^. 

* If the arc of the circle embraced by the brass bush, upon which the 
shaft actually bears, be indicated by the chord, d', subtended by it, then: — 

B. = pd' L or p = - , • 
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The values of fi in the equation F = a^ R, as given by Morin, 
are : — ^for dry journals '18 to '25, for those greased and wet with 
water, -14 to -19; intermittently lubricated, -07 to -12; and for 
continuous lubrication, "03 to •05. The friction teas found to be 
independent of the velocity and proportional to the load. The 
coefficient of friction thus depending only on the nature of 
the bearing surfaces. In more recent experiments with cases 
approaching those which occur in actual practice, it has been 
shown that the values of /x are much smaller than those given 
by Morin, and, further, that the friction is entirely dependent 
on the more or less thorough lubrication of the bearing. 

Him's Experiments.* — In 1885, M. Him published the results 
of a long series of experiments, chiefly on lubricated journals. 
These results show, that instead of the coefficient of friction 
being a constant quantity for the same materials, it is more 
nearly proportional to the square root of the velocity of rubbing, 
V, and inversely proportional to the square root of the intensity 
of pressure, p. 



Or, 



"-"Vl 



Where c is a constant quantity found by experiment. Hence, 
we see that the friction in those experiments varied directly as 
the square root of the load, area, and velocity. 

For, F = /a R = c a/| x R = c a/^ x R = c J'RdT^ 

Tl 

For ordinary conditions of working the friction thus appears 
to have varied as the square root of the velocity. The friction 
diminished as the temperature increased,t and the best results 
were obtained after the lubricant had been working for some 
time between the surfaces. 

• In 1880, C. J. H. Woodbury, of the Institute of Technology, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A., read a paper before the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers (see vol. i., p. 74, etseq,) on '* Measurement of the Friction of 
Lubricating Oils." He states that his experiments proved that the co- 
efficient of friction varies in an inverse ratio with the pressure for high 
speed lightly-loaded spindles. Further, that the coefficient of friction at 
ISO"* F. was about 75 per cent, less than at 75° F. ; and, therefore, mill 
owners should keep their machinery warm in winter. 

+ See a paper by M. G. Adolphus Him, read before the Soci€t4 Indus- 
trielle de Mulhouse, June 28, 1884, where water is used to control the 
temperature of the bearing surfaces of oil testing machines; also, The 188S 
Cantor Lectures on *• Friction,*' by Prof. Hele Snaw. 
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Prof. Thnnton's Eiperiments.*— Professor £. H. Thurston, of 
TJ.S.A., iuts carried out a number of experiments to determine 
the effect of changes, not only in velocity, but also in pressure 
and temperature, upon the frictional resistance of lubricated 
bearings. His conclusions are, that the coefficient at first de- 
creases, but after a certain point increases with the velocity; 
the point of change varying with the pressure and temperature. 
Very few details, however, are given of the way in which these 
experiments were carried out, and, consequently, we cannot here 
enlarge further upon them. 

Prof. Fleeming Jenkin's Experiments, t — A number of experi- 
ments was carried out by Prof. Jenkin in connection with the 
difference between Static Friction or the Friction of Kest and 
Dynamic Friction or the Friction of Motion. He experimented 
at extremely low velocities, and showed, that in certain cases, 
the coefficient of friction decreases gradually as the velocity 
increases, between speeds of '012 and *6 foot per minute, thus 
indicating the probability of a continttous rather than a sudden 
change in the value of the coefficient of friction between the 
conditions of rest and motion. 

Beauchamp Tower's Experiments J— (1) Description of Machine. 
— In experimenting on the friction of lubricated bearings, and 
on the value of different lubricants, one of the difficulties which 
is first met with is the want of a method of applying the lubri- 
cant, which can be relied upon as sufficiently uniform in its 
action. All the common methods of lubrication are so irregular 
in their action that the friction of a bearing often varies con- 
siderably. This variation, though small enough to be of no 
practical importance, and to pass unnoticed, in the working of 
an ordinary machine, would be large enough utterly to destroy 
the value of a set of experiments, say, on the relative values of 
various lubricants ; for it would be impossible to know whether 
an observed variation was due to a difference in the quality of 
the oil, or in its rate of application. The first problem, there- 

* **Fricfcioniind Lubrication," p. 186. "Americnn Association for the 
Advancement of Science, " Ang. 1878, p. 61. ** The Theory of the Finance of 
Lubrication and on the Valuation of Lubricants by Consumers," ^* Friction 
and Lost Work in Machinery," N.Y., 1885, and on "The Real Value of 
Lubricants," Jany. 6th, 1885, see Trans, Am. Soc. Mech. Engs., vol. xiii. 
Also see the 1891 vol. for "Special Experiments with Lubricants," by 
B. J. E. Benton of Hobokin, N.tF., U.S.A. He deals with the lubrication 
of steam cylinders and of journals subjected to heavy pressures. 

t Proceedhigs of the RcycU Society, 1877, p. 93. 

t By the kindness of the Council of the Institution of Mechanical 
Bngineera, London, the author is permitted to make the following extracts 
from their Proceedings and Eeport on FrictioB Experiments, Kov. 1883. 
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fore, which presented itself^ in the present experiments, was to 
devise a method of lubrication such as would be perfectly uniform 
in its action, and would form an easily reproducible standard 
with which to compare other methods. These conditions were 
best fulfilled by making the bearing run immersed in a bath of 
oil. By this method the bearing is always supplied with as 
much oil as it can possibly take ; so that it represents the most 
perfect lubrication possible, and is a good standard with which 
to compare other methods. It is at all times perfectly uniform 
in its action. It is very easily defined and reproduced ; and it 
aJso has the advantage that the temperature of the bearing can 
be easily regulated by gas jets under the bath. Experiment 
showed that the bath need not be full; the results obtained 
were the same when it was so nearly empty that the bottom 
of the journal only just touched the oil. 




Beauchamp Tower's Apparatus for Testing the Frictiox 
OF Journals. 

The above figure represents the arrangements for conducting 
the experiments. The shaft, S, was of steel, 4 inches diameter 
and 6 inches long, with its axis horizontal and driven by a belt 
acting on a pulley keyed to its outer end. 

A gun-metal brass, B, embracing somewhat less than half 
the circumference of the journal, rested on its upper side. The 
exact arc of contact of this brass was varied in the different 
experiments. Besting on this brass was a cast-iron cap, C^, 
from which was hung by two bolts a cast-iron cross-bar, Cg, 
carrying a knife-edge, KE. The exact distance of this knife- 
edge below the centre of the journal was 5 inches. On this 
knife-edge was suspended the cradle which carried the weights, 
W, W, applied to the bearing. The cap, bolts, and cross-bar 
were put together in such a manner as to form a rigid frame, 
connecting the brass with the knife-edge. If there had been no 
friction between the brass and the journal, the weight would 
have caused the knife-edge to hang perpendicularly below the 
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ftxis of the journal. Friction, however, caused the journal to 
tend to carry the brass and the frame to which it was attached, 
round with it, until the line through the centre of journal and 
the knife-edge, made such an angle with the perpendicular, that 
the weight multiplied by the distance from the knife-edge 
to that perpendicular, offered an opposing 
moment just equal to the moment of fric- 
tion. 

Suppose r = radius of the journal. 




Indicating 

Coefficient of 

Fbiction. 



„ ^ = distance of the knife-edge from 
the perpendicular. 

„ w = the weight. 
And, 

(^ X w) = the moment of friction. 

The friction at the surface \ _ the moment 

of the journal, / *" J^ ^ ^ * 

Hence, the coeiBcient of )_ Friction at surfece of journal _ ^ 
friction, j "" ^^ ^ ;:• 

So that the coefficient of friction is indicated by I in terms of r, 
no matter what the weight is. As an example, suppose I was 
equal to r, the coefficient of friction would obviously be 1 ; or if 
I was ^j^ of r, then the coefficient of friction would be ■^. 

In order to avoid the difficulty of determining accurately 
when the knife-edge was perpendicularly under the centre of 
the journal (a knowledge which was necessary in order to obtain 
a measurement of 2, and which was very difficult to obtain owing 
to the considerable friction between the brass 
and the journal when at rest), each experiment 
was tried with the journal revolving in both 
directions, and the sum of the values of I on 
both sides was measured ; and then the co- 
efficient of friction was indicated by the chord 
of the whole angle, included between the 
two lines of inclination caused by the friction, 
with the rotation in the two directions, the 
chord being expressed in terms of the diameter 
of the journal (see figure). Each result was 
thus a mean of two experiments, one with 
the axle running in one direction, and the other with it running 
in the other direction. In order to read the value of the co- 
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efficients thus obtained, a light horizontal lever, L, was attached 
to the frame connecting the brass to the knife^dge. It was 
62^ inches long, or twelve and a-half times the distance between 
the centre of the journal and the knife-edge ; so that, at the end 
of the lever, the chord indicating the coefficient of friction was 
magnified twelve and a-half times. As a chord of 4 inches at 
the knife-edge represents a coefficient of 1, a chord of 50 inches 
at the end of the lever also represents a coefficient of 1, while 
5 inches represents a coefficient of y^^, J-inch of y^^, and ^inch 
of T^^. The position of the end of the lever during each ex- 
periment was recorded by a tracing point, attached to the end of 
the lever, and marking on metallic paper carried upon a revol- 
ving vertical cylinder, P. The distance between the two lines 
obtained by running the axle both ways, when measured on 
the above scale, indicated the value of the coefficient. 

(2) Method of Experimenting, — Early in the experiments it 
was found, that immediately after the motion of the shaft was 
reversed, the friction was greater than it was when the shafb 
had been running in the same direction some time. This 
increase of friction, due to reversal, varied considerably. It 
was greatest with a new brass, and diminished as the brass 
became worn, so as to fit the journal more perfectly. Its great- 
est observed amount was at starting and was about twice the 
normal friction, and it gradually diminished until the normal 
friction was reached after about ten minutes continuous running. 
This increase of friction was accompanied by a strong tendency 
to heat and seize, even under a moderate load. In the case of 
one brass, which had worked for a considerable time without 
accident) and had consequently become worn so as to fit the 
journal very accurately, this tendency to increase of friction 
after reversal almost entirely disappeared; and it could be 
reversed under a full load without appreciable increase of friction 
or a tendency to heat or seize. The phenomenon must be due 
to the surface fibres of the metal, which have been for some time 
stroked in one direction, meeting point to point and interlocking 
when the motion is reversed. The very perfectly fitting brass 
was probably entirely separated from the journal by a film of 
oil; and there being no metallic contact the phenomenon did 
not show itself. In consequence of the above facts, it was found 
necessary to proceed with the experiments in the following 
order. A complete series of experiments, with a gradually 
increasing load, was taken with the journal running in one 
direction; the load was then diminished by the same steps as it 
had been increased, and the experiments thus repeated, the 
flhafb still running in the same direction, until the load had thus 
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been reduced to 100 lbs. per square inch, which was the load 
due to the unweighted cradle. The direction of motion was 
then reversed, and the shaft run for half an hour, so as to get it 
thoroughly used to going the other way; after this the load 
could be increased and the experiments taken without any diffi- 
culty. The experiments, as before, were taken at each step whilst 
both increasing and decreasing the load ; so that each recorded 
result is really the mean of four experiments, which have in 
many instances been taken several hours apart. 

This method of obtaining a direct indication of the coefficient 
of friction, by the angular displacement of the frame connecting 
the brass and knife-edge, would undoubtedly have been the best 
had the coefficient of friction been nearly as constant as it has 
hitherto been supposed to be. But as shown by the results, the 
coefficient of friction was found, instead of being constant, to 
vary nearly inversely as the load, and also to be much smaller in 
quantity than was expected; the consequence was, that with 
high loads the height of the diagram was very small. In the 
cases where with the greatest loads, a coefficient of only xriW ^^ 
observed, the distance between the two lines was only -^^ inch. 

Owing to these experiments showing that the moment of 
friction was much more nearly constant than the coefficient, it 
was resolved to alter the method of observation, and to measure 
the moment directly, instead of the coefficient. For this purpose 
the paper cylinder was removed, 
and a small lever, M (see accom- 
panying figure), was connected to 
the main indicating lever in such 
a manner that the motion of the /i\ 

end of the main lever was magnified / j \ 

five times at the end of the small / jL \ 

lever. The end of the small lever *'i i ^^ 

was pointed; and when the machine Second Arrangement 

was working, this point was brought of Index. 

exactly opposite a fixed mark by 

putting weights into a scale-pan on the end of the main lever. 
The main lever was so overbalanced that under all circumstances 
some weight was required to be added to the scale-pan, in order 
to bring the end of the small lever to the mai*k, even when, in 
addition to the friction being greatest, the direction of motion 
of the journal tended most to depress it. The method of run- 
ning in both directions, and loading and unloading, was followed 
as ^fore. The weights in the scale-pan being noted, the moment 
of friction was given by half the difference between the weights 
in the scale*pan, when running in one direction and in the other. 
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The following table is selected from those recorded in the 
Proceedings of the Institution of Mecltanical Engineers as an 
example of the results obtained : — 

Bath of Mineral Oil. Temperature 90** F. 4-Iycn Journal, 
6 Inches Lono. Chord of Arc of Contact of Brass = 3'92 Inches. 



Nominal 

Load 

Lbs. 

per 

Sq. In. 




100 rev. 

105 It. 

per rain. 


150 rev. 

157 ft. 

per mln. 


200 rev. 

209 ft. 

per mln. 


250 rev. 

262 ft. 

per min. 


800 rev. 

314 ft. 

per mlu. 


850 rev. 

866 ft. 

per min. 


400 rev. 
419 ft. 


Lba. 
625 
520 
415 
310 
206 
100 


•o6i78 

•00334 


•0013 

•00123 

•00123 

•00142 

•00205 

•00415 


•00139 

•00139 

•00143 

•0016 

•00236 

•00494 


•00147 

•0015 

•0016 

•00184 

•00269 

•00557 


•00157 
•00161 
•00176 
•00207 
•00298 
•0002 


•00165 

•0017 

•0019 

•00225 

•00328 

•00676 


•00178 

•002 

•00241 

•00:<6 

•0073 


The above coefficients x the nominal load = nominal frictional resist- 
ance per square inch of bearing. 


Nominal 

Load 

Lba. 

per 

Sq.In. 


NoiciNAL FRICTION Besistanok per square inch of bearln^r. 


100 rey. 

105 ft. 

per min. 


150 rev. 

157 ft. 

per min. 


200 rev. 

200 ft. 

per mln. 


250 rev. 

202 ft. 

per min. 


800 rev. 

814 ft. 

per mln. 


850 rev. 

866 ft. 

per mln. 


400 rev. 

419 ft. 

per mln. 


Jbt. 
C2.> 
520 
415 
310 
205 
100 


Lb. 

••• 

••• 

•364 
•334 


Lb. 

•81 

•64 

•51 

•44 

•419 

•415 


Lb. 

•865 

•72 

•594 

•494 

•48 

•494 


Lb. 

•92 

•782 

•664 

•57 

•56 

•557 


Lb. 
•98 
•84 
•73 
•64 
•61 
•62 


Lb. 
103 
•886 
•785 
•695 
•67 
•676 


Lb. 

•924 

•83 

•745 

•716 

73 



i\r.B.— The bearing carried the 625 lbs. per sq. in. running both ways» 
but seized on the weight being increased. 

The nominal load per sq. in. is the total load divided by 4 x 6. 

The actual load per sq. in. is the total load divided by 3^92 x 6. 

These quantities were obtained by a direct load on the lever. 

TJiis was a thinner sample of mineral oU than that used in the previous 
experiments ; it was fluid at 60*, while the oil previously used could only 
be described as grease at 60*. This will account for these experimeuts 
showing less friction than the former, except with the highest load, at 
which, the thin oil being overloaded and on the point of seizing, the friction 
is greater than with the thick oiL 
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Experiment showed that the friction varied considerably with 
temperature. All the oil-bath experiments were therefore taken 
at a nearly uniform temperature of 90**; the variation above or 
below this temperature was never allowed to be more than 1^'. 

(3) Restdts of Experiments. — The results of the experiments 
are recorded in Tables I. to IX. in the Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Meclianical Engineers, The general results of the oil- 
bath experiments may be described as follows : — TJie absolute 
friction (that is the actual tangential force per sq. in. of bearing, 
required to resist the tendency of the brass to go round with the 
journal) is nearly a constant under all loads^ toithin ordinary 
fvorking limits. Most certainly it does not increase in direct 
proportion to the load, as it should do according to the ordinary 
theory of solid friction. The ordinary theory of solid friction is, 
that it varies in direct proportion to the load ; that it is inde- 
pendent of the extent of surface ; and that it tends to diminish 
with an increase of velocity beyond a certain limit. The theory 
of liquid friction, on the other hand, is, that it is independent of 
the pressure per unit of surface, is directly dependent on the 
extent of surface, and increases as the square of the velocity. 
The results of these experiments seem to show that the friction 
of a perfectly lubricated journal follows the laws of liquid friction 
much more closely than those of solid friction. They show that 
under these circumstances the friction is nearly independent of 
the pressure per sq. in., and that it increases with the velocity, 
though at a rate not nearly so rapid as the square of the velocity. 

The experiments on friction at different temperatures indi- 
cate a very great diminution in the friction as the temperature 
rises. Thus, in the case of lard oil, taking a speed of 450 revolu- 
tions per minute, the coefficient of friction at a temperature of 
120° is only one- third of what it was at a temperature of 60**. 

A very interesting discovery was made when the oil-bath 
experiments were on the point of completion. The experiments 
being carried on were those on mineral oil; and the bearing 
having seized with 625 lbs. per sq. in., the brass was taken out 
and examined, and the experiment repeated. While the brass 
was out, the opportunity was taken to drill a -^in. hole for an 
ordinary lubricator through the cast-iron cap and the brass. On 
the machine being put together again and started with the oil 
in the bath, oil was observed to rise in the hole which had been 
drilled for the lubricator. The oil flowing over the top of the 
cap made a mess, and an attempt was made to plug up the hole, 
first with a cork and then with a wooden plug. When the 
machine was started the plug was slowly forced out by the oil 
in a way which showed that it was acted on by a considerable 
pressure. A pressure-gauge was screwed into the hole, and on 

6 
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the madnrw faenq^ stsrted the pressure, u wiiliflrtHl bj ihe 

gmgt, graduallj rose to above 200 lbs. per sq. in. The gauge 
^vtrm mkj grayduated up to 200 lbs., and the pointer vent be^omi 
the highest graduation. The mean load on the horizontal sect&ea 
<if the jonrnal was only 100 lbs. per sq. in. This experiment 
shcpiped Gondnsrvely that the brass was actually floating on a 
filM of oil, subject to a pressure due to the load. The pressure 
in the middle of the brass was thus more than double the mean 
pvemire. Ko doubt if there had been a number of pressure- 
gngCB connected to various parts of the brass, they would have 
shown that the pressure was highest in the middle, and dimiib- 
idied to nothing towards the edges of the brass. "^ 

^ ADother set of experiments was afterwards made by Mr. Beauchamp 
Towerin order to investigate this point more thoroughly. The resnlts formed 
the second report on Friction presented to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers in January, 1885. This report confirms the above statement. 
SnuJl holes were bored in the brass bush, and a different one of these hav- 
ing been connected during each test with a Bourdon pressure gauge, and 
the bearing having then been immersed in an oil bath, the exact oil pressures 
at nine different x>oint8 on the bearing were measured. The pressure was 
foond to be greatest a little to the off side of the centre line of the bearing — 
t.&., to that side towards which the shaft turned, mdually falling to zero 
at each edge. It was also found to be greatest in the middle of the length 
of the bearing. The total upward force of these recorded pressures was 
found to be within a few pounds of the actual total load on the bearing, 
thus showing that the load was wholly supported by the film of oil which 
existed between the shaft and its brass bearing. Or, to quote Mr. Tower's 
own words, ** It was possible to make the brass on a journal work so nicely 
that there was absolutely no metallic contact between the brass journal 
and the brass, the whole of the weight being borne by the oil. It seemed 
to him that the important practical inference was, that it was actually 
possible BO to lubricate a bearing, that not only would metallic friction be 
altogether done away with, and thereby the amount of power lost by fric- 
tion be reduced, but metallic wear and tear would also be done away with. 
He would not say that such a result was actually possible in practice now ; 

but it was a reasonable one to aim at in 

' ' mechanism. By giving a suiBciently pro- 

Qpp ^y\ ' ^,-^~r Q*f fuse lubrication, and by having the brasses 

g.pc ' omc ^^ arranged, that there should be a uni- 

. form pressure all over their surface, it was 

tyyj-'I / ; , ; . ■: possible to have wear and tear between 

r^TT-fi )t^ metal and oil, instead of between metal 

f'Oit \ //OIL - and metal." 

^AThV / BATH-" ^* ^ °^"^ generally recognised that the 

^~_~^~ ^--^^^--"^^^ ^ ' ^^^ ^^^ *^ * lubricant by merely fumish- 
^=27^~-Z-:^'^Z-'lz.Z^ySf'J^JL-^I^ ^^S niolecules rolling in between the two 
3rr £ - — — =f- -zzn ^-'- — -----T^ Buriacea, but unless these molecules can be 

' '^ — got in, there is no possibility of the diminu- 

JouKVAL AND OiL Bath. tion of friction. The accompanying figure 

shows, in an exaggerated manner, what 

happens in the case of a well-lubricated journal when the brass is bored 

to a slightly larger radius than the shaft and the oU circulates freely, as 

shown by the small arrows. 
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Tlie experiments with ordinary lubrication trere began with 
a needle lubricator, the hole from which penetrated to the centre 
of the brass. A groove in the middle of the brass, and parallel 
to the axis of the journal, extended nearly to the ends of the 
bearing for distributing the oil (see the first of the following 
three figures). It was found, that with this arrangement, the 
bearing would not run cool when loaded with only 100 lbs. per 
sq. in. j and that not a drop of oil would go down even when the 
needle-lubricator was removed and the hole filled completely 
with oil, thus giving a head of 7 inches of oil to force it into 
the brass. It appeared as though the hole and groove, being in 
the centre of pressure of the brass, allowed the supporting 
oil- film to escape. This view was confirmed by the following 
experiment : — The oil-hole being filled up to the top, the weight 
was eased off the journal for an instant. This allowed the oil 
to sink down in the hole and lubricate the journal ; but imme- 
diately the load was again allowed to press on the journal the 
oil rose in the hole to its former level, and the journal became 
dry, thus showing that this arrangement of hole and groove, 
instead of being a means of lubricating the journal, was a most 
effectual one for collecting and removing all oil from it. It 
should be mentioned that care was taken to chamfer the edges 
of the groove, so as to prevent any scraping action between them 
and the journal. 

As the centre of the brass was obviously the wrong place to 
introduce the oil, it was resolved to try to introduce it at the 
sides. Accordingly the centre hole and groove were filled up, 
and two grooves were made. These grooves were parallel to the 
axis of the journal, extending nearly to the ends of the brass, 
and were placed at equal distances on either side of the centre ; 
they formed boundaries to an arc of contact, the chord of which 
was 3J inches (see the second of the following three figures). 
With this arrangement of groove the lubrication appeared to be 
satisfactory, the oil going down into the journal and the bearing 
running cool. The bearing nevertheless seized with an actual 
load of only 380 lbs. per square inch. 

The arrangement of grooves was then altered to that usual 
in locomotive axle-boxes (see the third of the above three figures). 
The oil was introduced through two holes, one near each end 
ctf the brass, and each connected to a curved groove ; the two 
curved grooves nearly enclosing an oval-shaped apace in the 
•centre ci the brass. At the same time the arc of contact was 
reduced tiU its chord was only 2i inches. 27m brass re/ttsed to 
take its oil or rwn cod. It would sometimes run for a short 
time with an actual load of 178 lbs. per square inch, but rapidly 
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heated on the slightest increase of the load. The brass having 
been a good deal cut about by altering and filling up grooves, 
it was considered desirable to have a new brass, and one was 
accordingly obtained. The grooves being made exactly tlte same 
as in tlie last experiment with tlie old one, this brass seized tvith an 
actual load of only about 200 lbs, per square inch. The oil-box 
was completely cut away so as to allow a freer current of air 
round the bearing, and the lubricator pipes were soldered into 
the brass. The wicks were taken out of the lubricators and the 
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HEEDLE LUBRICATOR. SIDE FEED lQco. STYLE! 

Three Methods op Lubricating Bearings. 

Index to Parts. 



O C represents Oil cups. 

B „ Brass bearings. 
OH ., Oil holes. 



O W represents Oil ways. 
S „ Shaft. 



lubricators filled full of oil, by which means oil was supplied to 
the brass under a full head of 9 inches ; and yet the oil refused 
to go down, and the underside of the journal felt perfectly dry to 
the hand, and speedily heated with a load of only 200 lbs. per 
square inch. 

The fact that this arrangement of grooves, which is found to 
answer in the axles of railway vehicles, was found to be perfectly 
useless in this apparatus, can only be accounted for by the fact, 
that a railway axle has a continual end play while running, 
which prevents the brass from becoming the perfect oil-tight fit 
which it became in this apparatus. The attempts to make this 
arrangement of lubrication answer were not abandoned until 
after repeated trials. It now became clear that there was no 
use in trying to introduce the oil directly to the part of the 
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brass against which the pressure acted, and that the only way to 
proceed was to oil the lower side of the journal, and trust to the 
oil being carried round by the journal to the seat of the pressure. 

The grooves and holes in the brass were accordingly filled 
up, and an oily pad, contained in a tin box full of rape oil, was 
placed under the journal, so that the journal rubbed against it 
in turning. The pad was only supplied with oil by capillary 
attraction from the oil in the box, and the supply of oil to the 
journal was thus very small ; the oiliness in fact was only just 
perceptible to the touch, but it was evenly and uniformly dis- 
tributed over the whole journal. The bearing fairly carried 
551 lbs. per square inch, and three observations were obtained 
with 682 lbs., but the bearing was on the point of seizing and 
did seize after running a few minutes with this load. It will 
be observed that in this instance, the bearing seized with very 
nearly the same load as it did in the oil-bath experiment with 
rape oil. 

These experiments with the oily pad show a nearer approach 
to the ordinarily received laws of solid friction than any of the 
others. The coefficient is approximately constant, and may be 
stated as about j^ o^ &^ average. There does not in this case 
appear to be any well-defined variation of friction with variations 
of speed, according to any regular law. 

The results of the experiments with rape oil, fed by a syphon 
lubricator to side grooves, follow nearly the same law as the 
results obtained from the oil-bath experiments, as far as the 
approximate constancy of the moment of friction is concerned ; 
but the amount of the friction is about four times the amount in 
the oil-bath. 

The oil-bath probably represents the most perfect lubrication 
possible, and the limit beyond which friction cannot be reduced 
by lubrication ; and the experiments show that with speeds of 
from 100 to 200 feet per minute, by properly proportioning the 
bearing-surface to the load, it is possible to reduce the coefficient 
of friction as low as Ymv ^ coefficient of -.^^ is easily attainable, 
and probably is frequently attained in ordinary engine-bearings, 
in which the direction of the force is rapidly alternating and the 
oil given an opportunity to get between the sur£Eices, while the 
duration of the force in one direction is not sufficient to allow 
time for the oil-film to be squeezed out. The extent to which 
the friction depends on the quantity of the lubrication is shown 
in a remarkable manner by the following table, which proves 
that the lubrication can be so diminished that the friction is 
seven times greater than it was in the oil bath, and yet that the 
bearing will run without seizing : — 
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CSmnuoBOff ov tbs FRmnoir wixh the DiFFJiRxirr Wnmnm op 
IiumaoAaxoN, umdjbr as itbaslt is possiiile thb saxjb oxaamf- 
sxAKcans* Lubbicuict Bapjb Ou, Speed 150 Bkvqld:csws8 £B» 
Stoirzx. 



ICoftaofLubilcatloD. 


Actual 

Load 

Lbs. 

per»q.iii. 


Coefficient 
of Friction. 


Ck>niiwniP 

tive 
Friction. 


OU-hiitli, . . 
Syphon labricator, . 
Pad under journal,. 


263 
252 
272 


•00139 
•00980 
•00900 


1 

7-06 

6-48 



Observatiozis on the behaviour of the apparatus gave reason 
to believe that with perfect lubrication the speed of minunum 
friction was from 100 to 150 feet per minute; and that this 
speed of minimum friction tended to be higher with an increase 
of load, and also with less perfect lubrication. By the speed of 
minimum friction is meant, that speed in approaching which, 
fcom rest^ the friction diminishes, and above which the friction 
increases. 

The following table gives the means of the actual frictional 
resistances at the surface of the journal per square inch of bear^ 
ing, at a speed of 300 revolutions per minute, with all nominal 
loads from 100 lbs. per square inch up to 310 lbs. per square inch. 

They also represent the relative thickness or body of the 
various oils, and (in their order, though perhaps not exactly 
in their numerical proportions) their relative weight-carrying 
power. Thus sperm oil, which has the highest lubricating power, 
has the least weight-carrying power; and though the best oil for 
light loads, would be inferior to the thicker oils if heavy pressures 
or high temperatures were to be encountered. 

Comparison of the Friction with the Various Lttbbicaihb 
Tried, under as nearly as possible the same circum- 
stances. Temperature 90**, Lubrication by Oil-Bath. 



Lnbrlcuit. 


Mean 


Per 
Gent. 


Sperm oil, . 
lUpe oil, . 
Mineral oil. 
Lard oil, . 
Olive oil, . 
Mineral grease, . 


Lb. 
0-484 
0-512 
0-623 
0-652 
0-654 
1-048 


100 
106 
129 
135 
135 
217 
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» of Lnbiicatiiig Journals. — In the disenanon 
'wjiidi fbUcnrod the Heading of the foregoing report, a method of 
lubricating crank-pins was mentioned which has proved 
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Method ov Lubbicatiko Crahk Fiss. 



Ismoi TO Parts. 



C S repremiti Crank-shaft. 
C P 9f Crank-pin. 
OC „ Oilcupt 



B R represents Brass ring. 
O W „ Oil way. 

OH „ OUholea. 



The oil from the oil cup, O C, passes into the hollow brass 
ring at B, and is driven outwards by centrifugal force to the 
point B, where it enters the oil way, O W. From thence it goea 
by the radial oil holes, O H, to form a film between the crank-pin^ 
C P, and the surrounding brass bush of the connecting-rod end. 

In discussing the third report, Mr. Daniel Adamson stated 
that his firm had adopted the method of cutting a fiat on the 
shaft for the whole length of the journal of about ^ inch wide 
for each inch in the diameter of the shaft up to 8-inch shafts 
and rather less for larger ones. In the case of heavy horizontxd 
shafts, such as those supporting large flywheels, this method 
was found to effectually carry forward the oil into the bearing 
and thus produce smooth running. 

The two following figures show Messrs. J. Bagshaw & Son's 
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self-oiling pedestal and swivel adjustable wall-bracket pedestal, 
which have been designed to minimise friction and the waste 
of oil. 

Another example, of the recent practice of lubricating several 
journals and slide blocks from one com- 
mon source of supply under pressure, 
is furnished by Belliss' high-speed com- 
pound engines for the direct driving of 
dynamos. It will be observed from the 
figure on the next page, that not only the 
main crank-shaft bearings, but also the 
crank-pins, slide-blocks, the upper ends 
of the connecting-rods, the piston-valve 
eccentric and its rod, are all supplied 
with oil from a small pump worked by 
the same eccentric which moves the 
piston valve. The oil is thereby forced 
through each bearing under a pressure 
of 10 lbs. per square inch, and is again 
and again sent on its soothing mission 
for months at a time, without change 
or great loss in quantity. A heavy 
lubricating oil is used, and it always 
returns to the small pump through a 
filter which removes any grit which it may have picked up from 
the bearings. This is a very different state of matters from 
the old " travelling oil-can " system, when the quantity of oil 
applied and the times of application were as erratic as the 
judgment of the attendant. 

Experiments on Collar Friction.— Mr. Tower also carried out 
some experiments on the friction of a collar bearing, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the friction in such cases as the .thrust- 
bearings of propeller shafts. The results of these experiments 
constituted the third report of the Research Committee on 
Friction presented to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in May, 1888. The collar or annular ring experimented with 
was made of mild steel, 12 inches inside and 14 inches outside 
diameter, and was pressed between two discs, the annular bearing 
surfaces of which were of gun-metal. Great difficulty was 
experienced with the lubrication, which was effected by means 
of four diametrical grooves cut in the face of the ring, ^ of an 
inch wide and f of an inch long. From each of these, there 
extended in the direction of motion a shallow serpentine groove 
^ of an inch wide and about 3 J inches in length. These grooves 
were each supplied by a separate pipe into which oil was <&opped 
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firom a reservoir. The minimum amount of lubrication necessary 
to prevent excessive heating of the bearing varied from 60 to 
120 drops of mineral oil per minute, according to the pressure 




BeLLTSS & COT.'S HfOH-SPEKD COMPOUND EnGINK WITH CoNTIinJOTTS 

Forced Lubrication to all Bearings except Citlinders, Valvw, 
AND their Glands. 

and velocity of the rubbing surfaces, but except with small 
pressures, it was found impossible to keep the bearing cool 
without water running over it. The pressure was varied from 
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15 to 90 lbs. pM* square inch, while the speeds ranged from W 
to 130 revolutions per minute. The results of these experiment* 
seem to show, that (1) this kind of bearing is evidentlj modi 
inferior to a cylindrical journal in its capability of carrying 
weight, in fact, 75 lbs. per square inch being the maximum that 
could be safely borne at the highest, and 90 lbs. per square inch 
at the lowest ^)eed; (2) the friction in this case follows the law 
of solid friction much more nearly tiian that of liquids, or liquids 
and solids; (3) the coefficieiit of Motion was imiependent of the 
speed but diminiahed slightly as the load was increased, and 
might be stated to be approximately -05 at 15 Iba. per square 
inch, diminishing to "033 at 75 lbs. per square inch. JBy far the 
most important iGskctor, however, in determining the friction was 
the rate of lubrication, in fact, it was conclusively shown that 
the presence of friction meant non-lubrication. The following 
table shows the coefficient of friction at the different pressures 
and speeds : — 

FBICTION of ▲ COLLAB BSABUfG. 

{A8 Condenaed hy Prof. Uwunnfrom Mr. Tower's Experiments.) 



Intensity of 




8«BD » BBYOLUnOKS XEK MlNIITE. 




Pressure,?, 
in lbs. per 




















square inch. 


50 


70 


90 


110 


130 


15 


^ = •045 


^• = •065 


^=•043 


A* - -OH 


ji» = -064 


30 


„ -037 


» -048 


,. 050 


„ -040 


„ -048 


45 


„ 036 


., -040 


„ 036 


„ -036 


., -037 


60 


„ -029 


„ -ass 


„ -036 


,. -037 


„ -041 


67 


;, -035 


„ -033 


„ 035 


„ -036 


„ -038 


76 


„ -035 


„ -034 


„ 035 


„ -035 


„ -036 


82 


,. 034 


„ -032 


„ -035 






90 


» -031 


„ -044 




... 


... 



Mr. Thomycrofb (the torpedo boat builder) said, that he 
limited the pressure on his thrust bearings to about 50 lbs. per 
square inch, and thus the limit of 70 to 80 lbs. arrived at by 
these experiments, received confirmation from his extensive 
practical experience of similar collar bearings. The pressures 
which can, however, be thus carried, depend (1) on the hardness 
and truth of the rubbing surfaces.* (2) On the freedom with 

* Thus, hardened steel working in a dense cast-iron bearing when well 
lubricated is capable of withstanding a greater pressure per oquare inch 
Hiaa anything else. 
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wlucii the labricant oaa get in between the rubbing snrfivces. 
ThiB is ofian aseisted by dithering or trembling or alternate 
presBure and relief, such as takes place at the thrust block of a 
steamer. (3) On the fiicilities for dissipating tbe heat generated 
through Miction by admitting air freely to the bearing, since 
the rate at whidi heat was generated constituted the ixua limit 
to ihe load which a bearing will cairy. 

FnctiiHi of a Pivot Beadng. — ^The experiments on this kind of 
bearing formed the fourth report of the Research Committee, 
which was presorted to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
in March, 1891. Erom ihe two following figures with index 







Apparatus pob Ascertain iko thk Friction of a Pivot Bearing. 
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F represents Footstep. 



Bearing. 
Oil Press. 
Plunger. 
Steel Centre. 
Lever Plate. 
Chain. 



P G represents Pressure Gauge. 

O C „ Oil Chamber. 

S „ Upright Shaft 

T „ Top of Shaft. 

B P „ Bevel Pinions. 

DP „ Driving Pulley. 



to parts, and the following abbreviated description, the student 
will have no difficulty in comprehending how these importai > 
experiments were carried out. The footstep, F, and its bearing 
B, wex« flat-ended and of 3 inches diameter. They were pressei 
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together with a known force by the aid of a small hand oil pump. 
The oil from this pump (which was fitted with an air-vessel) 
passed below the plunger, P, of the oil press, O P, and, at the 
same time, it acted upon the top, T, of the vertical shaft, S, to 
the lower end of which the footstep was fixed in the manner 
shown by the smaller figure. The pressure of the oil thus 
supplied from the pump was indicated by the pressure gauge, 
P G. Into the top of the plunger, P, there was inserted a piece 
of hard steel having a conical centre or centre-pop, wherein 
rested a hard steel centre, S C, screwed into the under side of 
the lever plate, L, which carried the bearing, B. 

A small chain, 0, was fastened to this circular plate, L, and 
lay in the groove turned in its periphery. The other end of the 
chain was so connected to a spring-balance (not shown) that any 
tendency of the plate to rotate (due to the friction between the 




Metuod of Lubbicatino Footstep and Bearing. 



Index to Paets. 



S representiB Shaft. 
F „ Footstep. 
B ,, Bearing. 



U represents Upright Oil Pipe. 
OC „ Oil Chamber. 
O „ Overtiow Pipe. 



footstep and the bearing), stretched the balance and thereby the 
frictional moment between the footstep and its bearing was 
measured in inch-pounds. The upright shaft, S, received motion 
through the two bevel pinions, B P, a horizontal shaft and the 
driving pulley, D P, which was connected by a belt to a suitable 
motor. The lubrication of the footstep and its bearing was 
carried out automatically; for the arrangement shown in the 
annexed figure acted like an oil pump. The mineral oil from 
the pipe, U, passed fireely by gravity to the centre of the foot- 
step, then radially along a diametrical groove, spirally over the 
flat surface, and finally it was forced up the sides of the bearing 
to the oil chamber, O 0, from which it again passed to the pipe, 
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TJ, by the overflow, O. In fact, the faster the speed of rotation 
the quicker was the circulation of the oil.* 

Results of the Experiments. — A series of experiments was 
first made with a steel footstep on a manganese bronze bearing, 
at speeds of 50, 128, 194, 290, and 353 revolutions per minute 
with loads varying from 20 to 160 lbs. per square inch of the 
flat surface. The manganese bronze bearing was then replaced 
by one with a white metal bearing surface, and observations of 
the friction at the various loads were made at 128 revolutions 
per minute. The coefficient of friction Was obtained by dividing 
the readings of the spring balance as ascert<ained in inch-pounds 
by the total load on the bearing, or from the formula : — 

S X L 

Where S = spring-balance reading in pounds. 
„ L = leverage of chain.! 
„ P = pressure on the gauge shown in pounds 

per square inch. 
„ A = area of bearing in square inches. 

From the results thus obtained, it was found that the coefficient 
of friction was slightly larger with the white metal than with 
the manganese bronze, but the difference was so small that the 
results may be looked upon as identical. Since the friction was 
mainly between oil and metal, instead of between metal and 
metal, it should be independent of the nature of the metal. 
Hence, it may be urged that with a perfect system of lubrication, 
applied under pressure to a bearing by means of a force pump, 
it should not matter much of what material the bearing and 
shaft or pivot are composed, so long as they are perfectly smooth 
and true. An examination of the results (see the accompanying 
set of curves) also show that the higher the speed the less the 
coefficient of friction became — e.g., from '0196 with a load of 20 
lbs. per square inch at 50 revolutions per minute it fell to -0107 

* It is worthy of mention that two opposite radial grooves were found 
to act better than three or four or any other number. 

+ The true leverage of the chain is the actual leverage divided by the 
distance from the centre of the shaft to the centre of frictional resistance, 
which was assumed to be in this case 1 inch from the centre of the shaft. 
The centre of frictional resistance being assumed to bo 1 inch from the 
centre of the shaft, we have : — 

Fx 1 = S X L 
t.e., the moment of frictional resistance = S x L. 
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at 353 revolutions per miniite with liie same lomd; vaadftom 
-0221 at 50 revolutions and 120 lbs. load to O054 at 353 revolu- 
tions and the latter load. Unfortunately, we think it was not 
proved how much of this reduction of the coefficient was due to 
increase of speed per se; or whether the lower coefficient could 
not have been got at the lower speeds if equally good lubrication 
had been maintained. Some of this reduction at least (in the 




O 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 

Load/, uv lbs. per sgiutre^ iivcJu 

Curves Showiko Results of Experiments on Pivot Friction.* 

absence of direct observation on the point) may be put down to 
the better lubrication which the bearing or pivot automatically 
received at the higher speeds. Also, in actual practice, when- 
ever dithering or trembling comes into play, the lubricant gets 
more readily between the surfeces and thus produces more 
thoroughly the effect of liquid friction. 

In the discussion which took place on the above reports, it was 
pointed out that the introduction of two or more loose, hardened, 
steel washers between the bottom of the footstep and its bearing, 
or between a collar and its bearing, enabled heavier loads to be 
carried than without them. A difference of opinion was ex- 
pressed as to their precise action. We think, however, that 
Mr. Tower's explanation was the best, viz. : — ^that only one pair of 

* It would have been better, if after marking the points showing the 
several observations, smooth curves had been drawn through the mean 
p)&itions. We have, however, reproduced the above figure direct from the 
Frvceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
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Hkm iirterpoml digcs were nibbing at one time, bat when these 
becaBoe heated the smallest tendency to seize occasioned more 
firktion between the working pair than between some other 
pair; consequently, these latter took up the work and thus the 
work was alternately divided between the several pairs of discs, 
grring time for each pair to cool before they again come into 
action. 

Expeiiments on the Friction of Eailway Brakes.* — In 1878, 
Captain Donglas Galton and Mr. George Westinghouse carried 
ant some careful experiments on the friction of railway brakes. 
The brake blocks were mode of cast-iron and the wheels had 
steel tyres. The pressure, and also the friction, between the 
brake blocks and peripheries of the wheels were automatically 
recorded by means of hydraulic gauges. Two series of experi- 
ments were made; the first, to determine the coefficient of 
friction between the brake blocks and the tyres, which we shall 
term the "brake coefficient"; and the second, to determine the 
coefficient of friction between the wheels and the rails, when the 
former were "skidded," or prevented from rotating, which we shall 
term the "rail coefficient." From these experiments, the brake 
coefficient was generally greater with low than with high speeds. 
Thus, immediately after the application of the brakes, the brake 
coefficient was 0-18 for a speed of 17 miles per hour, while at a 
speed of 47^ miles per hour, the coefficient was only 0*1 3 2. 
After the brakes had been on for 5 seconds the coefficients at 
these speeds were 0*157 and 0*07 respectively. When the 
brakes had been on for 15 seconds, the coefficients were further 
reduced to 0*11 and 0*055 respectively. Thus we see, that the 
brake coefficient not only diminished as the speed increased, but 
diminished the longer the brake had been in contact with the 
wheel. As the speed decreased, the friction between the wheel 
and the brake continued to increase, until it became equal to the 
friction between the wheel and the rail. Then the wheel ceased 
to rotate and skidded along the rail. The " rail coefficient " was 
much lower than the " brake coefficient " and increased as the 
speed decreased. This increase was slow at first but increased 
greatly as the speed got less, until, when the carriage was about 
to stop, or just before skidding, it became even greater than the 
"brake coefficient." The rail coefficient was also found to be 
greater with steel tyres on iron rails at high speeds, than with 
steel tyres on steel rails, f 

• See Proc. InsL M.E., June and October, 1878, and April, 1879. 

tin The PrariiccU Engineer for July 20, 1894, p. 49, it is stated that 
soft forged steel broke shoes have been proved to last much longer, wear 
the wh^k lees, and to be quite as effective as cast-iron. 
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Friction between Water and Bodies Moving throagh it.* — 
The frictional resistance between water and bodies passing 
through it has been investigated by CoL Beaufoy in a memor- 
able series of experiments carried out in the Greenland Dock, 
near London, early in this century, and more recently by 
Dr. William Froude at Chelston Cross, and by Dr. Tideman 
at Amsterdam. 

Dr. Froude's experiments, being the most thorough and con- 
clusive, and those most commonly referred to in the calculations 
involved in the resistance of ships, we shall briefly describe 
them, as well as give a few of his results. 

They were maSe in a still water tank 278 feet long, 36 feet 
wide, and 8 feet 9 inches deep. 

The surfaces experimented upon were wooden planks, -j^ inch 
thick, varying from 1 foot to 50 feet long, having both bow and 
stern sharpened so as to eliminate resistances other than fric- 
tional. These planks (with their upper edges H inches below 
the water level) were suspended from a carefully balanced frame- 
work (free to swing without friction fore and aft) attached to a 
dynamometric truck (set in motion by an endless steel rope) on 
rails fixed over the tank and running its entire length. The 
resistance of the specimen was communicated through a spiral 
spring to a lever, actuating a pen which recorded the tension on 
a cylinder revolving synchronously with the wheels of the truck. 
The time was separately registered by means of a pen connected 
with a chronometer. 

Dr. Froude set himself to determine : — 

1. The law of the variation of the resistance in terms of the 
velocity. 

2. The law of the variation of the resistance in terms of the 
length of surface. 

3. Variations of resistance with varying qualities of surface. 
The second of these problems requires a word of explanation. 

Whereas, with short lengths, the resistance varied sensibly as the 
squares of the velocities, the rate of variation was found to fall 
continuously as the lengths were increased, until it became as 
low as the 1 '83 power of the velocities with a specimen of 50 feet, 
which was the greatest length experimented upon. Dr. Froude 
has pointed out, that the cause of this diminution is to be sought 
in the effect of the forward motion, imparted by the friction of 
the surface to the stream lines in contact with it, or nearest to it. 
These stream lines have consequently a lower velocity, relatively 

* This latter part of Lecture VI. was kindly contributed by Mr. Robert 
Caird, of Messrs. Caird & Co., Shipbuilders and EIngineers, Greenock. 
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to the specimen being towed past them, than the undisturbed 
water. 

The law of variation in terms of length of surface has not yet 
been satisfactorily investigated for lengths beyond 50 feet, and 
further experiments are very desirable. 

The foregoing table sums up the results of these frictional 
experiments. The columns A, B, and respectively refer to : — 

A. The power of the velocity, to which the resistance is 
sensibly proportional. 

B. Resistance in pounds per square foot of sur&ce taken as a 
mean resistance over the whole length. 

C. Resistance per square foot taken at the specified distances 
abaft the cut water which are given at the head of the 
columns. 

The resistances in this Table are those due to a velocity of 
600 feet per minute. 

The following table is deduced from these experiments and 
is in a form suitable for the Naval Architect : — 

TABLE n. 

Froude's Frictional Constaitts fob Saia Water, Paraivin or 
Smoothly Paintbd Surfagss. 



Length of 

Vessel or 

Model in 

Feet. 


Coefficient of 
Friction. 


Power 
according 
towhlS 
Friction 

Varies. 


Length of 

Vessel or 

Model in 

Feet. 


Ooeffldentof 
Friction. 


Power 
according 
to which 
Friction 

Varies. 


M 


n 


M 


n 


8 
9 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 
25 
30 
36 
40 
45 
50 
60 
70 


•01 w 
•01177 
•01161 
•01131 
•01106 
•01086 
•01069 
•01055 
•01029 
•01010 
*00993 
•00981 
•00971 
•00963 
•00950 
•00940 


1-826 
>» 

» 

>» 

>• 
•» 

9f 
»> 
ff 


80 
90 
100 
120 
140 
160 
180 
200 
250 
300 
350 
400 
450 
500 
550 
600 


•00033 
•00928 
•00923 
•00916 
•00911 
•00907 
•00904 
•00902 
•00897 
•00892 
•00889 
•00886 
•00883 
-00880 
•00877 
•00874 


1-825 
>i 
)t 
>> 
f* 
-»» 

» 
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Frictional Resistance of a Ship Propelled throngh Sea Water. — 
The frictioiial resistance of a ship is readily calculated from 
Table II. by the formnla : — 

R = Afc S V" 
Where, It = Resistance in pounds. 
ti = Coefficient of friction. 
S = Wetted surface in square feetb 

V = Velocity in knots. 

n = The power according to which friction varies. 

The total resistance of a ship when propelled through water is 
•composed of: — 

1. Frictional resistance. 

2. Eddy-making resistance. 

3. Wave-making resistance. 

The total resistance of a model is measured by a dynamometric 
apparatus identical with that described above. From it, the 
frictional resistance calctdated frx)m the table is deducted and 
the balance is the eddy-making and wave-making resistance (or 
residuary resistance). The calculation of the residuary resistance 
of an actual ship from that of a model follows what is called 
Froude's Law of Comparison, which, briefly stated, is : — 

If the linear dimensions of a ship are X times those of its 
model, and if, at the velocities v^ v^ v^ . . . of the model 
in water, the resistances are r^, r^, r^ . . . then the resistances 
Rj, Rj, Rg . . . of the ship, at the velocities V^, Vj, Vg . . . 
•(which are respectively equal toVj^s/^> ^iW^l ^z^^ • • •) ^^^ 
43e Rj = X r-^i R2 ~ X fgj R^ = ^ ^3 • 

Example. — Applying the foregoing to the following case : — 

Model 10 ft. long ; 1*194 h. broad ; 0-555 ft. draught of water. 
Ship 360 „ ; 43 „ ' ; 20 

X = 36 ; V^ = 6 ; x' = 46,656. . 

^Calctdation of Frictional Resistance: — 
ti = 00888 (from Table n.) 
S » 24,500 square feet. 

V « 12 knots. 
V'"^ = 93-219. 

R = /* S V^"®^ = 20,280-7 lbs. = 9-053 tons. 
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Eeaiduary Ship Retiatcmce, — If at a velocity of 3*378 feet per 
second (equal to 2 knots) the tank trial of the model gives a 
residuary resistance r ^ *23 lb., the corresponding speed of the 
ship will be: — 

V mJ^ = 3-378 X 6 = 20-268 feet per second. 
,y „ = 1216 feet per minute. 

,y ,, a 12 knots. 

And the residuary resistance of the ship at that velodtf 
.•.'•••' will be: — 

••';'* X'r = 46,656 x -23 = 10,731 lbs. = 4-79 tons. 

7.V Total Ship Mesistanee :— 

• •• 

^..•. Frictional resistance (as above) « 9*053 tons. 

*'*•' Residuary resistance ( „ ) = 4-790 „ 

Total resistance « 13-843 „ 
Reducing this to horse-power it becomes : — 

^^■^^ -^^Z" ^^^^ - ll«-6 Effective Horse-powar. 

And, wiUi a propulsive co- 1 2286-2 Indicated Horse-power, 
efficient of -6 or 50 per cent/ ** *uuiu»wu ttw«o puww 




AaUArModO, 



w^At^ 
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Total and FBionoNAL Resistance or a Ship U^bovslled thbouob 
SxA Watsb. 
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The calculation may, otherwise, be made directly from the 
total resistance of the model, correcting for surfEu^e friction by 
the method elaborated by Mr. R. E. Froude in his paper read 
before the Institute of Naval Architects in 1888. 

The above diagram shows the results of a similar calculation 
in graphic form. This figure is reproduced from an actual 
diagram worked out fiom a tank trial where X (or the linear 
ratio of dimensions between ship and model) was equal to 2& 
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Lkotubx VI.— QmSTZONB. 



1. Give a oondae account of General Morin's, Him's, and Thnnton'* 
experiments on friction, and explain wherein their conclusions fell short 
of the results arrived at by the institution of Mechanical Engineers. 

2. Give an account of some experiments on the friction of a well 
lubricated journal, and state what has been ascertained as to the magni- 
tude of the friction under varying loads, temperature, and velocity. Also 
state what you know as to the intensity of the pressure at different points 
of the bearing surfi^oe. (S. & A. Mach. Const. Uons. Exam., 1885). 

3. Give the results of some experiments which have been made to 
determine the coefficient of friction in a well lubricated bearing, and the 
greatest pressure to which the bearing may be subjected. State also at 
what portion of the surface of the bearing the lubricant should be intro- 
duced. Describe and give a sketdi of the construction of a bearing for a 
shaft which is required to run at a very hish speed, assuming that the 
revolving parts cannot be perfectly balanced. (S. & A. Mach. Const. 
Hons. Exam., 1890). 

4. Describe and sketch any form of machine for measuring the friction 
of lubricated journals. Show how you would deduce trom it the co- 
efficient of friction. (C. & G. of L. Mech. Eng. Hons. Exam., 1892). 

5. Give a short account of Mr. Beauchamp Towers experiments and 
results on the friction of collar bearings. 

6. State what you know about the friction of pivot bearings. Sketch 
and describe any apparatus which has been used for determining the same. 

7. What is your idea of the most perfect system of lubricating engine 
bearings ? Give reasons for your answer, with sketches. 

8. State what you know about the friction between railway carriage- 
wheels and their brakes and the permanent way rails. 

9. How is the frictional resistance between a moving ship and sea water 
determined? What is meant by residuary and total ship resistance? 
Work out an original example to determine the effective horse-power 
required to propel a ship 400 feet long, 50 feet broad, and 25 feet draught 
at 15 knots, assuming the constants, sc., given in the lecture. 
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OoVRms.— Calculation of Work Lost by Friotion in Jonmali^Ezanipla 
I. — Correotiona for Twiating Moment on Crank Shaft of Ennne-r 
Rollins Friction— TraotiYe Force— Anti-Friction Wheels— Friction of 
FUt FivoU and Collar Bearinga — Friction of Conical Pivota — 
Examples II. and III. — Sohiele^s Anti-Friction Pivot — Frictional 
Resistance between a Belt or Rope and a Flat Pulley — Example IV. — 
Reeistanoe to SHpping of a Rope on a Grooved Pulley — Queationa. 

Calcnlation of Work Lost by Friction in Joomals.— If Coulomb's 
laws of friction be applied to the case of cylindrical surfEbces, 
then the frictional resistance to rotation of a cylindrical journal 
in its bearing (measured along its tangent to the surfaces in con- 
tact) would be F = /bbBj where, B is the total normal pressure 
acting on the journal. This would probably be the case if the 
journal and it) bearing were in contact along a very narrow 

longitudinal area parallel 
to the axis of the journal 
Ifi however, the journal 
and bearing are well worn 
and a good fit, then con- 
tact wiU take place over 
a considerable area, and 
the distribution of pres- 
sure will vary from point 
to point. 

Suppose we consider a 
well fitting horizontal 
cylindrical journal and its 




FsicnoN ov JonBirAL& 



bearing, acted on by vertical forces, the resultant of which is R. 

Let jp = intensity of the normal pressure on any longitudinal 
area — for example, a b, 
n S - ^^^ friction along the narrow longitudinal area at a 6. 
„ 2 s= the length of the journal 



Then, |? x a 6 x Z =^ Total normal pressure on the 
Besolying vertically, we get : — 

R = 2(;>oosdxa6xQ. 
Or, R = Z2(pco8^xa6),«., 



ah. 



(1) 
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If, fi, » Coefficient of friction between the journal and its 

bearing. 

And, F = Total friction over the whole bearing. 

Then, P = 2/= A*^ 2jP x a6 (2) 

If we knew the law according to which p varies from point to 
point, it would be an easy matter to calculate the frictional 
resistance in this case. When tJie journal and its bearing are 
well worn and a good fit, we may assume that the intensity of 
pressure at any point will vary as the vertical distance of the 
point below the diameter A B : — 

ie., jp X O N. 

But this is the same law as that which would be followed by 
a heavy liquid enclosed in the semi-cylindrical space A C B, the 
total weight of the liquid being R. 

We know, that in such a case, the total normal pressure on 
the cylindrical surface A C B, would be = a/rea of swrface A C B 
X d^th of eg, of surface bdoto A B x weight of a cubio unit 
of the liquid. 

Let^ d B diameter of journal. 

Then, Area of aemi-cylindrical \ _ a - i • <iL 

Bwrface ACB J "" * 

d 
And, B^th of eg. ofev/rfaee below A B = a: = -. 

We now require to find the weight of a cubic unit of the 
hypothetical liquid in A B. 

Let, w = weight of a cubic unit. 

Then, 

Vol. of semi-cylinder AOB x to » R. 

i^dUx w^K 
Or, to » 



^d'l 
over wli/ole surface A C B J 



Hence, The total normal pressure \ ^ j^ ^^ 



t.e., 2jP X a6 ^\rdl x- x —^ = -R. 

* o-a I ^ 
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But from Equation (2) 
Hence, ..... 



4 4 

AT AT 

d 2 
The firictional moment^ M = F x ^=-fl?/tAR. 



Work lost in friction in one 
torn of journal 



1= M X 2cr = 4(/aiR. (I> 



This result is only true on the assumption that the normal 
pressure varies as the depth of the point below A B, and since 
the surfaces are cylindrical, it is doubtful if fA has the same value 
as in the case of plane surfaces. 

If the bearing be so well worn that its radius of curvature is 
slightly greater than that of the journal, we may suppose con- 
tact to occur along a narrow longitudinal area parallel to the 
axis of the journal. This state of affairs is shown in an ex- 
aggerated manner, by the annexed figure. The small area on 
wfa^ch the journal bears, is not situated exactly at (the lowest 

part of the bearing), but 
It at or near I), such that 

A the ^-r: C O D = ^, the 

"angle of friction." This 
is due to the shaft tend- 
ing to climb out of its 
bearing. When the in- 
clination of the surfaces 
in contact is equal to the 
angle of friction, then slip- 
ping takes place. This 
occurs when the shaft bears 
at D, since the tangent 
plane at that place is in- 
clined at an angle, (p, ta 
the horizon. 

Let R = Resultant force acting on the shaft, which for the 
present may be supposed to act vertically downwards through 
the centre of the «haft. At D, introduce a force equal, parallel, 
and opposite in direction to R. Then this is the restUtarU 
reaction (t.c., the resultant of the normal reaction and friction) 
at the point D. Through O, draw the common perpendicular 
Oh, to the forces R. Then those two forces form a couple, 
whose moment = R x O 6. This frictional moment resists the 
rotation of the shaft. 




Fbiotion of a Worn Journal. 
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M = R X O 6. 

Bttty O 6 «s O D sin f » -H sin f . 

M = ^Rc^sin^. 
Hence, 

Work lost in Motion in) t.,^ « p ^ w o4n ^ rrrx 
one turn of journal } = M x 2^ = R^(/sm?. (II.) 

tan <p fit 

Where, sin © = , ==. = , _ . 

For well lubricated journals f is very small, so that we may 
assume that sin ^ = tan O = fi. 

Then, Work lost in friction in 1 f^ » w p /tt \ 

one turn of journal | = M x 2* = ^(/,»B. (II^) 

For practical purposes it is more convenient to use formula 
(Hi) than (I) or (Ila)) remembering that /t^ is a special coeihcient 
for journals, to be determined by experiment. * 

We have seen, that the resultant reaction of the bearing at D 
is R and acts vertically upward. This reaction is tangential to 
a small circle, a &, which can be described about O, and is spoken 
of as the "friction circle" Lpt rfj be the diameter of the fnetion 
circle. 

Then, R X ^ = M = i(^A*R. 

di^fj^d... . . . . (lU) 

t.0., Diameter of friction circle <= ac x diameter of joumaL 

Hence, in cases of journal friction it is often convenient to 
draw the friction circle, and then the direction of the resultant 
reaction of the bearing may be easily determined. This resultant 
reaction is always a tangent to the friction circle. 

If the bearing has a cover, the resultant force, R, must be 
increased by the tension in th^ bolts holding down the cover 
when calculating M. 

Example I. — A horizontal shafts 4 inches in diameter, resting 
in bearings at its ends, transmits power to various machines by 
means of belts passing over pulleys keyed to the shaft. The 
tension in the belts causes a horizontal force of 1,500 lbs., and 
a vertical downward force of 500 lbs. in a plane at right angles 
to the shaft. The weight of the shaft and pulleys is 10 cwta 
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Ooefficient of friction between the shaft and its bearings is 0*07. 
lind the horse-power lost in friction, the shaft mc^dng 100 
revolutions per minute. 

Answer. — ^The forces acting on the shaft are (1) a horizontal 
force of 1,500 lbs.; (2) a vertical force of 500 + 10 x 112 = 1,620 lbs. 
Since these forces act at right angles to each other, the resultant 
pressure on the bearings will be: — 



R = VP* + Q" = V1500" + 1620* = 2207-8 Iba. 



~J^r-^500 tbB. 




2S0r*BVA 
FOBGBS AOTIKO OK A ShAFT. 

Each bearing may or may not sustain equal shares of this 
resultant load. This will depend on the arrangement of the 
pulleys on the shaft. Nevertheless, we may consider only one 
bearing of the shaft, and suppose the resultant load on this 
bearing to be R = 2207*8 lbs. Hence, from the formula already 
obtained, we get : — 

Work lost in friction w ) ^ ^dii'Si 
one turn ofshafi J ^ 



H.P. lost in friction « 



r(in/CbR 



3a,ooo 



22 



12 



X 100 X -07 X 2207-8 



33,000 



= 49. 



Corrections for Twisting Moment on Crank Shaft of Engine. — 
Let O C be the crank, and H the connecting-rod of an ordinary 
direct acting engine. Let P = total efifective pressure on cross- 
head pin at H. Then, it is shown in the author's Text-Book on 
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Steam Engines, p. 158, that the twisting moment on the crank 
shaft at O is F x O V ; where V is the point of intersection of 
the centre line of the connecting-rod with the line through O per- 
pendicular to centre line, H B, of the engine. This method of 
calculating the twisting moment at any point of the stroke is 
adopted when we wish to neglect the friction of the journals 
at H, 0, and O. We shall now determine the effect on the 




\ >w ^/ 



FlHDINO THE TWISTIKO MOMSKTS OS GrANK ShAIT. 

twisting moment when the friction of the journals is taken 
into account. 

Draw the friction circles for the journals at H, C, and O, as < 
described above.* 

Then the resultant pressure on a bearing must be tangential 
to its friction circle. Therefore, the thrust, Q, along the con- 
necting-rod must be tangential to the friction circle at H, 
and also to the friction circle at 0. If the student considers . 
the direction of motion at H and 0, he will observe, that the 
line of thrust ^which is a common tangent to the circles at 
H and C) must oe drawn as shown. Thus, the thrust is actually 
along K I> instead of H Y . This takes friction into account so^ 
iur as the crosshead and crank-pin bearings are concerned. 

Let W represent the total vertical load on the crank-shaft, 
including the weight of the shaft itself. The crank-shafb is then 
acted on by two forces, Q^ and W, as shown, Q^ being equal and 
parallel to Q along K D. The resultant of these two forces is R, 
and the reaction of the bearing, which is also "R, acts in the 
direction, G B, parallel to O B, and tangential to the friction 
circle at O. 

* On the figure the friction circles for these three journals have beto ^ 
drawn to a very much exaggerated scale for the sake of clearness. 
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Let GR cut OV at the point E. Then:— 

Eflfective twisting moment on crank shaft « P x E D. 

For, from what has been already said: — 
Twisting moment due to thrust Q along K D = F x O D. 

Where P is the horizontal component of Q^ or, what is the 
same thing, P is the total pressure acting on the piston. 

Similarly, since the horizontal component of R = horizontal 
component of Q = P. 

/, The resisting moment due to R along G R « = P x O K* 

/•• ^^n cSiKff "•"'"'* } = f (0» - OE) - P X ED. (IV) 

It is evident^ that as D approaches E, the effective twisting 
moment on the crank shaft diminishes, until when D coincides 
with E there will be no effective moment acting on the crank. 
This will occur at four positions of the crank ; two on either side 
of centre line of the engine. The angle which the crank makes 
with the centre line of the engine when D coincides with E, 
is called the " dead angle" and when the crank lies within this 
•angle (on either side of engine centre line), no pressure, however 
great, applied to the piston will move the engine. If the position 
of the crank had been taken in any other quadrant, say, in the 
quadrant YOB, then the direction of the thrust Q,^ would be 
such that K D, the common tangent to the friction circles at H 
and 0, would be drawn below the centre line H 0. The direction 
of the common tangent H D should, however, present no diffi- 
culty if the student only pays attention to the direction of 
rotation of the journal in its bearing. 

Rolling Friction. — ^The resistance which is experienced when 
■A wheel or cylinder is rolled along a rough horizontal plane is 
•called RoUing Resistance^ or Rolling Friction, This resistance 
is in general much less than sliding friction. It depends on the 
radius and breadth of the wheel and also on the nature of the 
tiur£3M;e over which the wheel rolls. It is found by experiment, 
that the resistance to rolling on a horizontal plane is expressed 
by a formula of the form 

r 

* The thnut R along E R ib in a similar condition to the thrast Q alone 
K D ; that is to say, the friction circle at O can be looked upon as a smaU 
•crank-pin circle and £ R the direction of thrust of the connecting-rod. 
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Where, P = Pull required to overcome the resistance (as 

measured by a horizontal force at the axis of 

the rolling body). 
„ W = Total weight of the rolling body. 
„ r = Radius of rolling body. 

„ c B Constant length measured in the same units as r 

(depending on the nature of the surj&ces in 

contact). 

We can best explain the nature of this resistance, and how the 
above formula is obtained, by considering the case of a cylinder 
or broad wheel rolling along an ordinary road. In such a case, 
the wheel sinks into the 
ground and leaves a rut 
along its course. The depth 
of this rut will depend on 
the total weight, W, on the 
wheel, the radius, r, and 
the softness of the ground. 

The result of the sinking 

is, that the force, P, applied ^5555^^ 
at C is employed in con- 
tinually drawing the wheel 
over an obstacle at O, in 
front of the wheel. Roluno Fbiotion. 

Let the height of this 
obstacle (or, what is the same thing, the depth of the rut) be 
BA sz h. Then, by taking moments about O, we get : — 




PxOD = WxOB, 



OR 



Put O B = & Then, since h will, in general, be small com- 
pared with r, we may neglect it in the denominator on the 
right-hand side of the equation, and write 

Hence, we see where the constant c comes from, and why it 
is a length of the same units as r. 

From the results of the few experiments which have been 
carried out on rolling resistance on ordinary roads and rails, the 
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above formula appears to hold good, and c is found to be inde- 
pendent of r. Thus, when r is expressed in inckesy c may be 
taken at from 02 inch to '025 inch for iron wheels and rails ; 
'06 inch to *1 inch for iron wheels on wood, the lower values 
being taken for the harder woods. For carriage wheels on good 
macadamised roads c may be taken at -5 inch ; but this value 
will vary considerably with the nature of the ground, being as 
high as 3 inches or even 5 inches with soft ground. 

If the surface over which the wheel rolls be very soft and 
elastic the expression for the resistance is more complex and is 
very difficult of explanation. Take, for example, the case of a 
wheel rolling along a thick sheet of india-rubber. In such a 

case the rubber will take 
the form shown by the 
figure, being heaped up 
both in front of and be- 
hind the wheel. When 
the wheel moves it tends 
to surmount and compress 
the rubber in front at B. 
But the rubber at B tends 
to avoid this compression, 
and, as a consequence, 
heaps itself up in front 
as shown. During the ac- 
tion, the rubber " creeps " 
over the surface of the wheel at B, and in doing so, a frictional 
resistance, F^, is set up which opposes the onwara motion of the 
wheel. Again, as the wheel moves onward, the heaped-up 
rubber in the rear at D tends to regain its normal state of flat- 
ness of surface, and in doing so creeps down the surfeu^e of the 
wheel introducing a frictional resistance, F2, in the direction . 
shown, which resistance also opposes the progress of the wheel. 
Thus the wheel is retarded by the two frictional resistances, 
F^ and Fj, in addition to the other force necessary to overcome 
the obstacle in fronts as explained in the case of the wheel on 
orcUnary ground. 

Tractive Force. — By trckctive force or traction is meant the 
effort necessary to draw a carriage or train along a level road 
or rail against the total frictional resistances. This total resist- 
ance includes axle and rolling frictions, the friction between 
the flanges of the wheels and the rails and the resistance of the 
air, <ba 

The following table gives the tractive force in lbs. per ton for 
different roads : — 




BOLLINO FKICriON ON A 

Pliablb Surfaob. 
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Traotiys Fobob fob Diffxbbnt Roads. 

Paved roads, .33 lbs. per ton. 

Macadamised roads, . • . 44 to 67 „ „ 

Gravel roads, 140 „ 150 „ „ 

Common earth roads, .... 200 „ 250 „ „ 
Railway trains (moving slowly), . , 2 ,, 8 „ „ 

In the case of railway trains, the resistance of the air increases 
very rapidly with the speed of the train and with the velocity of 
the wind, so that at high speed the tractive force required to 
keep the train moving along a horizontal line may be as high as 
50 lbs. per tcJh. 

Anti-Fiiction Wheels. — These wheels are so arranged that 
their circumferences form a bearing for an axle or shi3t. The 
axles A and B of the two anti-friction wheels are placed near to 
each other, and the axle, 
C, whose friction it is de- 
sired to reduce, rests on 
their circumferences. By 
this means, the resistance 
to the rotation of is 
greatly diminished, and 
hence the arrangement is 
often resorted to in the 
case of philosophical and 
other delicate apparatus 
where the frictional resist- 
ances have to be reduced 
to a minimum. The con- 
trivance is neither suffici- 
ently simple nor compact 
and strong to be adopted 
for the ordinary bearings 
of large heavy shafts ; but 
a modification thereof is 
often met with in the ball 
bearings of the best constructed driving shafts for foot lathes, 
for American electric elevators, and for bicycles, tricycles, <fec.* 
With ball bearings the friction is -vholly that of rolling friction, 
but in the ordinary anti-friction wheels the rolling friction may 

* See pases 91, 92, and 159 of the author's Elementary Manual of Applied 
MechantcsiOT these applications in the cases of Sir Wm. Thomson's Siphon 
Recorder and Atwood's Machine, &c. Also the Electrical Engineer of New 
York, Nov. 2nd, 1892, for a description of the ball bearings in the Sprague* 
Pratt Electric Elevator for High Service Duty. 

8 




Anti-Friction Wheels. 
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be neglected and then the friction of the axles, A and B, con- 
sidered in the following way : — 

Let R a Resultant vertical force acting on axle 0. 
„ D » Diameter of each wheel A and B. 
„ d - „ „ axle A and B. 

n d ^ „ of the shaft 0. 

„ 2^» Angle AOB. 

„ P = Pressure on A or B due to R on 0. 
„ fi, ^ Coefficient of friction between axles A and B and 
their bearings. * 

Then, since R must be the resultant of P at A and P at B» 
we get: — 

R » 2Pcos A 

Or, r ^ 



"■ 2cosd* 

Suppose the wheels A and B to make one complete turn. 
Then C will make n turns, so that : — 

Or. „-5. 

Hence, neglecting friction between C and circumferences of 
wheels A and B, we get :^— 

Work absorbed in friction \ I Work absorbed in friction at aode 
in one turn of wheels A > = < A -r Work absorbed in friction 
andB ) | cUaxUB. 

„ „ = 2 AT a At P. 

* mR 

But, had the axle been resting in an ordinary bearing 
instead of on the circumferences of the wheels A and B, the 

Work absorbed in friction uxyuld be = ncrrf/CfrR, 

„ „ „ s= AT D ^ R. 

^ Friction with an ti-friction wheels * cos tf 3 

Friction without anti-friction wheels ~ «- D /bb R " Dcos^* 
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In general, ^ (^ .^ A B) will be smaU, so that cos tf will be 
unity very nearly. 

^ Friction with anti-Mction wheels 
*'* Friction without anti-Mction wheels 



dia. of axle A or B 
dia.ofwheelAorB 



d 



<--"--> 



This result agrees closely with 
experiments carried out on the frio- 
tion of anti-friction wheels. 

Friction of Flat Pivots and Collar 
Bearings. — When a shaft is subjected 
to forces parallel to its axis the end 
of the shaft may terminate in a 
footstep bearinff, or if the shaft has 
to be continued through its bearing, 
this axial pressure is provided for 
by having a collar or collars made 
on the shaft. K the shaft termin- 
ates in a bearing at its end, the end 
of the shaft may be flat^ rounded, or 
conical, according to circumstances. 

We shall first show how to cal- 
culate the work lost in friction in 
the case of a flat pivot or collar 
bearing. 

Let R B= Total thrust on shaft. 
n p ^ Intensity of pressure over 

*^ "" area of bearing. 

Suppose the thrust^ R, to be 
equally distributed over the whole 
bearing surface, and let us consider 
a small annular ring of breadth, dx, 
and mean radius, x (see plan). 

Then, Pressure on elementary ring = p x 2nrxdx, 

.\ Moment of friction for the \ 9«.^^«, ^ «. 

demenlary rxng J '^^ 

„ „ „ ^2icfLpx^dx. 

'** ^"hZ ""^^^^ ^"^ "^^^ I = M = 2 ncii.pfxUx. 
Where, fo^ d x means the sum of all such terms, hA o^dm^ 
taken over the whole bearing. Consequently, M » 2 t/^|? ^ . 




FwonoN OF Flat Pivots 

AND COLLAB BEARINGS. 
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If the bearing be an annular ring or collar of outside radiii% 
r^, and inside radius, r^, then: — 

R 



And 



Or, 



I.0., 



Or, 



M 



I v/ip 






« - 2 -|r;j " -V-*- 



(V) 



Where c^, c^ refer to the inside and outside diameter r^ 
spectively. 

Hence, Work lost in flriction ) o d^-d^ 

in one turn of V =Mx 2^= ^tt ^|---7fA^^ - ("^I) 
collar journal j ^ "i""a 




5^^NM 



RouNDBD Pivot. 



In the case of a flat pivot e^ s 0, and then : 



••.WorklostiniHctionin| 2 . _ 
one turn of flat pivot | - 3 ^ »i ^ *• 



• • • t 



.(VI.) 
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Thus, we see that the frictional moment of a flat pivot in its 
footstep is only } of that for a horizontal journal of equal 
diameter. 

By diminishing the diameter of the pivot, the frictional 
moment will be diminished 
in the same proportion. 
Henoe, we often find that 
small pivots are rounded at 
their lower ends and rest 
on a flat step in the manner 
shown by the accompany- 
ing figure. 

In the case of turn-tables 
and the vertical posts of 
cranes where the motion 
is slow this plan is also 
adopted. But for the bear- 
ings and footsteps of large 
shafts carrying a heavy 
load and moving at high 
speeds, the following style 
of adjustable footstep and 
bearing has been found 
best. 

Friction of Conical Pivots. 
— Sometimes the end of 
the vertical shaft is made 
<X)nical — instead of flat or 
hemispherical — and turns 
in a step or bearing of 
corresponding shape. In 
this case the expression for 
the frictional moment will 
be different from the one 
just obtained for a flat 
pivot. 

Let A D E B represent a section of a conical pivot^ or frastram 
of a cone, with r and r^ for its greatest and least radii respec- 
tively. 

Let the total axial thrust, B, be uniformly distributed over 
the transverse section at AB. The manner in which this 
pressure is distributed over the step is not definitely known. 
The normal pressure may be constant at all points on the step, 
or it may vary according to some other law. If^ however, we 
assume that the step always remains a good fit for the pivot^ 




Adjustable Footstep. 
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CB 




Cast bush. 
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BP 
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Screw. 
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and that the wear is uniform throughout, we can then explain 
how the pressure, p, varies from point to point. 

The wear over any small conical surface on the step depends 
on the product of the normal pressure, p, and the velocity of 




Conical PivoVi 

rubbing, v. Hence, if the wear be everywhere the same, we^ 
must have: — 

pv = & constant. 

But the velocity of rubbing depends on the distance of the 
small area in question from the axis of rotation. If this distance 
be y, then : — 

pvccpy, 

py = & constant. 

Consequently, the pressure at any point on the step varies 
inversely as the distance of the point from the axis of rotation. 

Hence, if we consider a small conical area of breadth or slant 
length, a 6, and mean, radius, y, and if the projection of a 6 on a. 
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horizontal plane be denoted hj dy; then, if a = lialf the oonical 
angle ACB; dy =^ abaian. 
Toted normal pressfire on . 

adcmiside ' 

Now, the sum of the vertical components of all such normal 
pressures must balance R 

•% "R — 'S2rpy ab BID. a ^ 29py Bm a^ab. 

Since p y has previously been shown to be a constant it may 
be written outside the summation sign. 

But^ Z a6 is clearly «= A D. 

And, AD = *^A^^ 



2J6 = 



sin a 
r - r^ 



sm a 
Consequentlyy R = 2 ^py (r - rj. 

Substituting this value oipyin. equation (1), we get: — 

Total normal presswre on\ ^ -p 

tUmmtary ^mirvm \ - -^ ^ = \^ dy. 

area j ^ ^i (r-rjsina 

/. Moment o/JricUon /or \ ^ 

elementary jfrtutrum > » ^ , . — vdy. 

area ) {r-r^)sina^ 

And, Moment of Mction ) a^R [^ adti 

for whole bearing J " (r - r^) sin a Jr^^ ^' 

^* . ^ = ((r-Cosin«)-r^ 

/•W^klostinftiettonin) Wr4.r^ 

one turn of conical V - M x 2» = ?^^-^a»B. (VIII) 
pivot j "^ * 
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If the pivot oomes to a point at 0, then r^ = 0, and then: — 

M^i^A^R (IX) 

2 Bin a*^ ^ ' 

Example IL — A vertical shafts 4 inches in diameter, turns 
on a flat pivot. The weight, of the shall with its wheels, &o., 
is 2,500 lbs. Find the horse-power lost in friction between 
the end of the shaft and its footstep, the shaft making 140 
revolutions per minute, and the coefficient of friction being 
taken at 008. 

Answer.— Here c? = i'' = J ft., n = UO, R = 2,500 lbs. 

Hence, assuming formula Yla, ^^ get: — 

Work lost in friction \ « 
in one turn q/'V » ^ tc? ^tR. 
pivot J ^ 

^rdn AfcR 
... HJ.loBtinMctiim g^^^ 

I X ^ X i X 140 X 08 X 2,600 
3p06 ^^- 

Example III. — If^ in the last example, the pivot had been 
conical instead of flat^ the angle at the vertex of the cone being 
60*, and the smallest diameter of the pivot 1} inches, what 
would then be the H.P. lost in friction, assuming the pressure 
on the step to vary according to the law stated in the text 1 

Answer. — Here cLj^ l^'y ol sn 30*, the other data being same 
as in last example. Then, by formula YIIL : — 



Work lo8t in friction ) _ y(r + r^) ^ 
in one tv/m of pivot] sin a ' ^ 

- 2 sin a • ''^ 
.•.H.P. lost IB Motion = ^^5^.^ 



^^ X (1 + Jl) X 140 X 08 X 2500 



T 



1-i 



2 X ^ X 33,000 
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Schiele's Anti-Frictioii Pivot. — The assumption made in our 
last investigation regarding the uniform wear of the ordinary 
conical pivot and step is not strictly correct. When such pivots 
have been at work for some time it is found that the contact 
between the pivot and its step is very imperfect, due to the 
unequal wear which naturally arises from the difference of 
velocities at different parts of &e conical sur&ce. Since this is 
a matter of some import- 
ance, especially with cer- 
tain kinds of instruments 
and machines, we shall 
here investigate the proper 
form to be given to the 
pivot and its step in order 
that the vertical wear of 
the latter may be every- 
where the same. 

The figure represents a 
section of such a pivot. 
During wear of the step 
let the pivot sink through 
a vertical depth, A A' = h. 
Then, by hypothesis, the 
vertical wear everywhere 
will be A; so that any 
point, P, will, after wear, 
be at F, where PF = h 
The dotted curves repre- 
sent the outline of the 
pivot or step after wear, 
and it is evident that they 
will be similar to the full 
curves APE, BQD. 

Consider a pointy P, on the curve. Draw P N perpendicular 
to the axis of the shaft. Let P T be the tangent to the curve 
at the point P, and P M the normal at that point. 

Let y = Ordinate PN. 
„ « = Angular velocity of shaft. 
„ /> = Intensity of normal pressure, 
y, ^ = Coefficient of friction between pivot and step. 

The normal wear at P per unit area is:— 
PMoc/x|7«y. 




SCHIELS'S ANTI-FKlOnOM PiVOT. 
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Now, for a small vertical wear, we may oonaider the triangles 
TPN.FPM, as similar. 

PT : PN = PF : PBL 

PFxPN 
Op, PT- pjj . 

In this piyot^ the vertical wear is supposed to be everywhere 
the same, therefore, the intensity of normal pressure, j>, must 
be constant for all points on the pivot. 

,% P T «■ — a constant. 

Consequently, the curve is such, that the length of the tangent^ 
P T, at any pointy P, is constant. The curve having this pro- 
perty is known as the << Trcustrix " or " TrcieUny Curve." Hence, 
a suitable form of pivot is obtained by the revolution of such a 
curve about its axis. This form of pivot was invented bv 
0. Schiele, and is called '' SchiMs AfUi-FricHon FivoL" Such 
pivots are well adapted for high-speed machinery, the wear being 
perfectly uniform throughout and giving a very smooth motion. 

Calculation of Friction Moment in Schiele's Pt?ot 

Let It a Total axial thrust on shaft. 
ffr*» Largest radius of pivot = radius of sha& 
II r^ B Smallest „ „ 

We shall now show, that|> = — ™ —. 

Consider a small conical area of the pivot^ the mean diameter 
of which is P Q » 2 y, and length of slant side, d$. 

Then, ArMqfdem&rUarifring'^2 9yd$. 

sin p 

.*• Area o/demerUary ring -• -?-— y dy. 

Oti Total normal pressure ) p 2 t|> , 

on elemenkiry ring f '^ ^ " gj;-^ y »y* 
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Resolving vertically, we get : — 

Vertical component o/T — T eiaf = 2 tj> ydy. 



B » 2 «-/> / ydy - 'rp(f^ ^ rj). 



R 
And, therefore^ p = ^/^g , ^iv * 

Next^ the moment of friction for the elementary ring ia : — 

Sin 9 

We have seen that the length of the tangent^ FT, at any^ 
pointy P, on the curve is constant, hence : — 



Let < := Length of tangent^ P T. 

y 



9 = 


* -j= — . 
sin f 










d'M, a ^'irtflbpydy. 








M« 


• 2*tftp [ ydy. 








M - 


= 2vt X 


^R 


( — 


"T 


rJ, 




-{^ - -J) ' 




H. 


-n.'&t 




• 




• • • 



Then, 



Or, 



Or, M-A^Rt (X> 

an equation which shows that the friction-moment depends only 
on the thrust along the shaft and the length of the constant 
tangent. 

The minimum length of the tangent is ^ = r, for then the 
line, A B, is a common tangent to the curves, APE, B Q D. 
Hence: — 

M«/„ = A*Rr. (Xa) 

The friction-moment with this pivot is thus one-half greater 
than with a flat pivot of the same diameter, but^ as already said,, 
the wear is more uniform throughout the bearing surface. 
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Frictional Resistance between a Belt or Rope and a Flat Pulley. 
— Let the figure represent a belt stretched over a pulley. Let 
Ttfy Ta denote the tensions in the two parts of the belt not in 

contact with the pulley. 
Suppose the belt to be just 
on the point of slipping on 
the pulley in the direction 
£ to A, so that 

Let ^ == A O B = angle 
subtended at centre, O, by 
part of belt in contact with 
pulley; and let fL = co- 
efEicient of friction between 
belt and pulley rim. 

Consider the equili- 
brium of the part of the 
belt on a very small arc, 
•a 6, anywhere between A and B, the afc, a 5, subtending an 
angle, A ^, at the centre, O, of the pulley. 

Let the tensions in the belt at a and 6 be T + A T, and T 
respectively, so that the increase in tension over the arc, a 5, 
is A T. The directions of T + A T and T will be along the 
iiangents at a and h respectively. 

Let R = Resultant reaction between part of belt, a &, and 
the pulley rim, due to tensions in belt at a and &. 

Then, neglecting the small difference, AT, between these 
tensions, we get: — 




Fbiction betwekn Belt and Pulley. 



R = 2 T cos (90"* - ^ = 2 T 



sm- 



A^ 



Since A ^ is a very small angle, we may write : — 

A^ 
"2" 



sin 



-g- very approximately. 



R = T A ^. 

But^ since slipping is about to take place, AT must be a 
measure of the friction over the arc, a 6. 



Or, 



AT 
AT 



= iU Atf. 
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Hence, in the limit, when the arc, ab, is indefinitely smaU, 
vre get : — 

Therefore, for the whole arc, A B, of contact^ we get : — 



log, Td - log, T, = /t A 



Or, log.^=/t^ 

I y m- 

Or, ^-'" 

Since « = 2*7182 (the base of the Napierian system of logarithms) 
it is a constant; and since fi is also a constant, we may write the 
last equation in the form 

^ = A*. . . . . . . (XII) 

thus showing that : — The ratio of the tensions increases as the 
power of the number representing in circular measure the angle 
subtended by the belt at the centre of the pulley. 

The ratio is thus independent of the radius of the pulley. 

The above results are true for a rope wound round a post and 
also for friction brakes wherein the strap encircles the friction 
wheel or pulley. 

From these results we can understand why a sailor has -such 
a power of holding back a ship at a quay by merely coiling the 
rope two or three times round a post. For example, when a 
rope is coiled once round a post, let T^/T, = 4. Then, when 
coiled tunce round the post, T^/t, = 4* = 16 ; when thHce round 
the post, T^/ T, = 4* = 64, and so on. This shows how rapidly 
the resistance increases. 

m 

In the formula log« j^- - ft,6 we may change into common 
logarithms by multiplying both sides by 0*434. 

Log ^ = 0434A.tf. (XIII) 

* ^ in these equatioiu is always expressed in circular measure. 
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Example IV. — A rope is wound thrice round a post^ and one 
end is pulled with a force of 20 lbs., what is the greatest pull 
which can be resisted on the other end of the rope when the 
coeiBcient of friction is 0*4 1 

Answer.— Here T, = 20 lbs. j ^ = 3 x 2 «• = 6 «• ; /t* = 0-4. 

Log ^=-434^^. 

„ „ = -434 X -4 X 6 X 3-1416 
„ „ =3-27229. 

T, 
Or, Td = 20 X 1871 = 37,420 lbs. 

Consequently, a force of 20 lbs. at one end of the rope is able 
to resist a force of about 16| tons at the other end. 



1871, nearly. 




O 
Friction Bbtwxbn Rofs and Gbooved Pullet. 

Resistance to Slipping of a Rope on a Grooved PuUey.— The 
grooves round the rims of the pulleys used for hemp or cotton 
rope drives are usually V-shaped and of such dimensions that 
the rope, instead of resting on the bottom of the grooves, gets 
wedged into them and presses on the sides only. By this means 
a greater resistance is offered to slipping between the rope and 
the pulley. 
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Consider a small length, a by of the rope subtending an angle, 
A ^, at centre of pulley. Let T + A T and T denote the tensions 
at a and h respectively. Let Q be the pressure between element 
a 5 of rope and sides of groove, a the angle between the sides of 
the grooves. 

Then, from right-hand figure, we get : — 

R = 2Qsin |. 

But, in the previous investigation, we saw that 
R = TAtf. 

2Qsin| = TA^. 

Now, the resistance of friction for the element, a 6, is : — 
AT = A^ X 2Q, 

A T « A^ X cosec ^ x T A ^. 

Or, -jr = ti, cosec g ^ ^• 

Proceeding to the limit and integrating for the whole arc 
embraced by the rope on the pulley, we get : — 






t.e., log, ^ = A^ tf cosec I ....... (XIV) 

Compared with our previous results for a flat pulley, we see 
that the logarithm of the ratio of the tensions is increased, in 

the proportion of cosec ^ : 1. 

Generally, the groove angle is about 45**, for hemp or cotton 
ropes, and then : — 



cosec 2 = cosec 22^** = 2*6. 
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Lboturb VII.— Questions. 



1. Find an expression for the work absorbed in one revolution of an 
axle on its bearing. An axle is 2 inches in diameter, and the weight 
pressing it on the bearing is 1,000 lbs., find the number of units of work 
lost in 100 revolutions. (Take the coefficient of friction as 0*08). Ans, 4183 *8. 

2. Deduce a formula for obtaining (approximately) the work lost in 
friction in one revolution of a horizontal shaft in its bearing. A horizontal 
shaft, 9 inches in diameter, is acted on simultaneously by a horizontal 
force of 3 tons and a vertical force (including its own weight) of 4 tons. 
Find the horse-power lost in friction when the shaft makes 100 revolutions 
per minute. The coefficient of friction is 0*07. Ans. 5'6 H.P. 

3. Explain what is meant by "dead angle" when applied to a steam 
engine. Explain how you would find it. 

4. Explain the nature of "rolling friction," and deduce a formula which 
approximately represents its amount. 

5. What are anti-friction wheels ? Find an expression for the work saved 
by their use over ordinary bearines. 

6. Explain, by aid of sketches, now friction is reduced to a minimum in 
the cases of large crank-shaft bearings and in bicycle bearings. 

7. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of ball bearings. Describe 
with sketches the construction of an adjustable ball bearing. (S. & A. 
Mach. Const. Hons. Exam., 1885.) 

8. Write down the formula for finding the work lost in friction in one 
revolution of a vertical shaft turning on a flat pivot. A vertical shaft 

3 inches in diameter, and weighing 30 cwt. (including wheels, &c. ), turns 
on a flat pivot. Find the horse-power lost in friction when the shaft 
makes 100 revolutions per minute, the coefficient of friction being taken 
at 0-07. Ans, 373 H.P. 

9. ISxplain a formula by means of which the loss by friction on the 
pivot of a vertical shaft may be calculated, and apply the formula in the 
following case: — Weight on pivot, 3 tons; diameter of pivot, 4 inches; 
ooefficient of friction, '01 ; revolutions per minute, 75. Fina the horse-power 
lost in friction. (C. & G. Mech. Enff. Hons. Exam., 1S90.) Ans, 106. 

10. Investigate an expression for the moment of friction of a flat pivot, 
stating the assumption made as to distribution of pressure. Fintl the 
H.P. lost by the friction of a footstep bearing, the diameter of which is 

4 inches, the total load on it being 3,000 lbs., the number of revolutions 
100 per minute, and coefficient of friction '06. (S. & A. Mach. Const. 
Hons. Exam., 1887.) Ans. >38. 

11. Explain the theoij of the anti-friction pivot, and deduce a formula 
for the work lost in friction in one revolution of the shaft. Draw the 
curves representing the outline of the pivot. 

12. A string is stretched on the circumference of a rough circle ; when 
one of the forces is on the point of preponderance, find the pressure on the 
circumference, and the tension of the string, at any assigned point. (S. & A. 
Theor. Mechs. Hons. Exam., 1889). 

13. A thread is stretched by two forces, P and Q, over a rough plane 

curve; when P is on the point of overcoming Q show that P=Qe^ , where 
denotes the angle between the normals at the extreme points where the 
thread is in contact with the curve. A rope is wrapped three and a-half 
times round a horizontal cylinder, the coefficient of friction between the 
rope and the cylinder is tV; ^ weight of 1,000 lbs. is fastened to one end 
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of the rope, what weight mast be fastened to the other end to prevent 
sliding, the weight of the rope being neglected. Take e = 2*72. (S. & A. 
Theor. Mechs. Hons. Exam., 1883.) Ans. Q = T/e' = 135*14 lbs. 

14. Deduce a formula for the resistance offered to slipping of a rope 
round a grooved pulley in terms of groove an^le, angle subtended at centre 
of pulley by the rope and coefficient of friction. Find the maximum ratio 
of tensions in the tight and slack ends of a rope passing over a grooved 
pulley, the angle of the groove beinff 40**, coefficient of friction *15, arc of 
pulley embraced by rope f of drcumterence. Arut. 5*22. 

15. Establish a formula ^vinff the ratio between the tensions at the 
extremities of a rope which is coiled through a given angle round a post. 
A rope has its direction chansed through two right angles by passing 
Touna a grooved guide nuUey whose diameter is 12 inches, the diameter of 
the axle of the pulley oeine l\ inches, and the coefficient of axle friction 
being OifJ, How is the emciency of the pulley affected by axle friction 
when a load of 2,500 lbs. is being raised? If the pulley was fixed so that 
it could not turn, how would the efficiency be affected by the friction of 
the rope on the pulley, taking the coefficient as 0'6? (S. & A. Hons. 
Exam., 1895). Ana, Efficiency = 98*4 per cent. ; efficiency = 15*2 per cent. 
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€0NTX2rr3.-~ Friction Usefully Applied — Friction Clntches — Frostnun, 
Addynuui's, and Bagshaw's — Weston's Friction Couplixig and Brake-^ 
Grooved Disc Friction 0)uplin^ — Weston's Centrifn ral Friction Pulley 
— Brakes Defined and Classihed — Block Brakes--Fiezible Brakes — 
Proper Direction of Brake- Wheel when Lowering a Load — ^Mathe- 
matical Proof— Example L — Paying-out Brake for Submarine Tele- 
Saph Cables — ^Differential Brake for Lord Kelvin's Deep-Sea Sounding 
achine — Dynamometers — Absorption Dynamometers — Prony Brake 
— Method of Taking Test for Brake Horse-Power — Example II. — 
Improved Prony Bn^e — Appold's Compensating Lever — Semicircnhur 
Strap Dynamometer — Society of Arts Rope Dynamometer — Advan- 
tages of Rope Brake — Tests of Engines with Rope Brake — Trans- 
mission Dynamometers — von Hefner- Alteneck or Siemens' — Rotatory 
Dynamometers — Epicyclic Train; King's, White's, or Webber's— Spring 
I^namometers — Ayrton and Perry's and van Winkle's — Hydraulic 
Transmission Dynamometers — Flather's and Cross' — Tension Dyna- 
mometer for Submarine Cables — Questions. 

Friction UsefoUy Applied.^ — As we remarked in Lecture X. of 
our Elementary Mamud of Applied Mechanics, friction has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantagea And, although it is the 
duty of the engineer to reduce friction to a minimum in the case 
of the bearings of engines, shafting, and machines in general ; yet, 
he has, nevertheless, to devise means for producing a maximum of 
friction in the case of brakes, blocks, and grips whereby motion 
has to be arrested gradually or suddenly; or, in the case of friction 
gearing, pulleys, and clutches whereby power has to be transmitted 
from one shaft to another. Or, he may have to arrange for a 
more or less constant retarding force as in the case of absorption 
dynamometers when used for paying-out submarine cables or 
for determining the brake-horse power of motors. It will, there- 
fore, be our endeavour, in this Lecture, to describe these various 
methods of usefully employing friction with suitable illustrations 
applicable to each case. 

* The student should refer to Thomas W. Barber's Engineers' Sketch 
Book of Mechanical Movements^ published by E. & F. Spon, London, for 
a large variety of Brakes and Retarding Appliances in Section 5, Friction 
Clutches in Section 15, and Friction Gear in Section 38, and to an excellent 
book on Dynamometers and the Measurement of Powers by John F. 
Flather, Ph.B., published by John Wiley & Sons of New York, as well as 
to the several papers referred to by footnotes in this Lecture. 
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Friction Clutches.*— When two light shafts are in line with 
«ich other, one of which has to be set in motion or stopped at any 
time, whilst the other one is kei)t rotating, they may be con- 
veniently coupled together by the simple form of clutch illustrated 
by the accomi>anying figure. To the left-hand shalt there is keyed 




Simple Frustrum Friction Clutch. 

a hollow disc, truly bored out to a certain taper, which depends 
upon the materials, and must be great enough to prevent jamming. 
On the right-hand shaft another disc fits freely on a feather-key, 
so that it may be forced to the right or left by a forked lever 
(not shown) which engages the groove in its boss. This right- 
hand disc is turned to the same taper as the left-hand one ; 
consequently, when it is pressed home thereon and held in position 
by a locked or weighted lever, the friction between the two conical 
surfaces is suflScient to transmit power from the left-hand to the 
right-hand shaft. In order that the shafts may remain in line, each 
disc is supported by a bearing immediately behind its own 
boss. 

The following figure shows how this same sort of clutch might 
be applied to a vertical shaft gearing with, and transmitting 
motion to, one or two horizontal shafts. Here the lower end of 
the bell-ci-ank lever is forked and fitted with a nut which engages 
a screw worked by a wheel and handle. The upper end of the 
bell-crank is also forked, and should engage the grooved collar of 

♦ We are indebted to Messrs. J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, for three of 
the following figures, and to the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Enji^eers for the third and fourth figures, which are taken from Mr. 
Walter Bagshaw's paper on ** Friction Clutches." See Proc, Inat, C,E, 
for 1886-87, vol. Ixxxviii., p. 368. 
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the movable part of the clutch. The makers, however, prefer the 
method shown in the next and tbllowing illustrations, whereby 
the wedge-pointed rod, K, on being depressed, forces open two 
internal levers, L L, which, in turn, ex^mnd a split friction ring, 
H, until it grips the inside of the hollow clutch, A. 




Addtman's Fbiotion Coupling for Upright Shafting. 

Another method by the same firm is shown in the second 
figure on the following page. Here, one internal forked lever, D 
(which clears the shaft), is fixed at its lower end to a right- and 
left-handed screw. When this lever is forced forward the screws 
are turned in one direction, and press out the split cast-iron 
ring. A, until it bites the internal surface of the hollow clutch, 
and starts the machine connected therewith. On the other hand, 
when the lever is pulled back, the screws are turned in the 
revei-se direction and pull the ends of the split-iron ring together, 
thus freeing it from the clutch and permitting the driven machine 
to come to a stand-still. 
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Addtmas's FniCTioN Coupling for HoEIzo^TAL Shaftino. 



Index to Parts. 



A for Hollow shell of clutch. 

B „ Driving shaft. 

C „ Crank pin or driver. 

D „ Disc. 

£ .. Driven shaft 



F for Collar. 

H „ Friction ring. 

K „ Wedge-pointed rod. 

L ., Levers. 




Bagshaw's Hollow Sleeve Clutch. 

Weston's Friction Coupling and Brake.— This apparatus con- 
sists of a shell -keyed on one of the shafts, in which are fitted 
two series of friction discs free to slide lengthwise towards or from 
each other. The series, shaded black in the figure, is made to 
rotate with the right-hand shaft by means of feather-keys, and 
the other series (shaded light) with the outside sliell. When no 
compression is applied to the discs through the lever, the shafts 
are free to revolve independently of each other, but upon corn- 
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pressing the discs, the rotary motion of one series is transmitted 
wholly to the other, and the apparatus acts as a coupling. When 
the pressure is slightly relieved, the friction between the two sets 
of discs acts as a brake and thus controls the speed. 

It will be observed that this coupling is designed on the prin- 
ciple of multiple-gripping surfaces, and, as friction increases in 
proportion to the number of pairs of surfaces in contact, it is pos- 
sible to so increase their number and the extent of the surface in 
contact, so as to multiply the resistance due to friction to any 
desired amount. Weston's arrangements of alternate discs of iron 
or steel and gun- metal, or metal and wood or leather, are used for 




Weston's Friction Coupling and Brake. 



.a variety of devices, such as lowering and holding brakes in large 
cranes, elevating gear in large guns, <fec. The resistance obtained 
in this way is very remarkable. It is stated by Prof. Goodeve 
in his Principles of Mechanics, that " six discs of iron, 14i inches 
in diameter, riding between wooden discs and used in a windlass, 
are recorded to have sustained a direct pull on tlie cable of 34 tons 
without yielding." 

Concentric Grooved Disc Friction Coupling. — Another form of 
friction coupling is that known as " Robertson's Wedge and 
Groove Friction Clutch,'* which will at once be understood from 
the accompanying sectional plan and elevation. If the discs, 
D|, Dg, forming the two parts of the coupling, are to be brought 
into contact, then the lever, L, is moved to the right, which turns 
the forked claw or clip, C Z, connected to the central circular pin, 
C P, inside the eccentric boss, E B, of tlie bearing, B. This claw 
in turn forces forward the collar, (along the feather of the shaft). 
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oonnecied to the disc, D^, and thus brings D. into gear -with Dg. 
This latter disc is fixed to the pulley or wheel which is connected 
to the machine to be set in motion. , 

To bring the discs out of gear the lever, 
L, is moved to the left, and precisely 
the reverse action takes place. The 
advantage of all these several forms of 
friction couplings is, that they transmit 
power without jar and will slip under 
an excess of force or shock beyond that 
which they are designed to transmit 
The forces transmitted are, however, 
limited by the coefficient of friction and 
the number, extent, and exact fit and 
freedom from oil or moisture of the sur- 
faces in contact. We shall have to refer 
to spur and bevel frictional gearing 
later on, and to investigate the limits to 
which such appliances may be adapted. 

Weston's Centriftigal Friction Pulley.* 
— Two forms of this friction pulley are 
shown in the following figures, the first 
suitable for rope and the second for belt 
driving. This pulley is specially well 
adapted for driving high ^eed machines, 
such as centrifugals and dynamos. 

The principal advantages claimed fen: 
it are : — (1) A number of machines may 
be driven direct from the same shaft; and 
any one of them may be started or stopped independently of the 
others. 

^2) Both starting and stopping are performed gradually and easily. 

(3) No sudden shocks or stresses are caused to the pulley, the 
belt, or any part of the driven machine, since the necessary fric- 
tion for imparting the motion is applied automatically by centri- 
fugal action. 

(4) When the friction pulley is the driver no loose polleys are 
required, and consequently there is no wear and tear of belting 
from shifting forks, &c. 

(5) The pulley may be so adjusted as not to transmit more 
than the desired power without slipping or giving warning that 
an extra load has been brought into circuit. 

. The construction and action of this pulley will be readily 

* We are indebted to Messrs. Watson, Laidlaw & Co., of Glasgow, the 
makers of this friction pulley, for the two following illustrations. 




COVCKSTBIC CtBOOVED 

Disc FaicTioir Coxteling. 
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understood by reference to the following figures. A, is the pulley 
proper, which carries the belt^ and rides loose on the shaft B. 

C, is an arm bolted or keyed to the shafts and revolves with it. 
This arm carries two toe-levers, I, pivoted at K. To these 
toe-levers are attached the friction arms, F, the latter being again 
connected to the arm, C, at the ends, 

D, by means of flexible springs, K 
The gripping surfaces, H, of the 
arms, F, are faced with leather, and e- 
tumed to the same curvature as the 
inside of the rim of the pulley. It 





Friction Polley fob Ropb Drive. 



Vertical SKtrnoN of FRicnoir 
Pulley for Belt Drive. 



will thus be seen that when the arm, C, is in motion it will carry 
round with it the two friction arms, F. The latter will tend, 
under the influence of centrifugal action, to fly outwards, and 
thus to bind themselves against the rim of the pulley. A, and 
carry the latter round with them. In the condition shown in the 
illustration, this tendency is restrained by the toes, M, of the 
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slidiDg Bleeve, L. All that is necessiiry, therefore, in order to 
permit the friction arms to transmit their motion to the pulley 
is to "withdraw the toes, M, by moving the sleeve, L, a very shoi-t 
distance along the shai't by means of a hand lever, such as is 
shown in the left-hand figure. The springs, E, prevent the motion 
of the friction arms being too suddenly communicated to the pulley; 
hence, as we said before, there is no sudden stress put upon the 
belt^ and it gitidually acquires its full speed. 

In order to get the best and most economical results, the highest 
convenient speed should be arranged for this friction pulley.* 

Brakes Defined and Classified. — The contrivances comprised 
under the general title of brakes, are those by means of which 
friction is intentionally opposed to the motion of a machine, in 
order to stop it, retard it, or employ some of its superfluous 
energy with the view of producing uniform motion. 

Brakes may be classified as follows : — 

1. JSlock brakes are those in which one solid body is simply 
pressed, and rubs, against another. 

2. Strapy or flexible, brakes are those which embrace the peri- 
phery of a drum or pulley. 

3. Pump brakes are those in which the friction amongst the 
particles of a fluid produces resistance when the fluid is forced 
through restricted passages. 

4. Turbine, or fan, brakes are those in which the resistance 
employed is that of a fluid to a fan rotating in it. 

Block Brakes. — The most familiar example of the use of the 
ordinary block brake is its application to road vehicles and railway 
rolling stock. Its eflect is to retard or stop the rotation of the 
wheels, and thus to make them slip instead of rolling on the road 
or railway. The resistance caused by such a brake to the motion 
of a caiTiage may be less than, but can never be gi'eater than, the 
friction between the stopped wheel and the road or rail. 

Flexible Brakes. — In hoisting and lowering machinery, such as 
crabs, winches, cranes, and colliery winding engines, a form of 
brake called the friction strap or flat brake is generally employed 
for holding the load when raised to the desired height, or for 
gradually arresting its motion on being lowered to the required 

* There are an immense number of patented " Friction Power Trans- 
mitters," but we have given sufficient illustrations to show the application 
of tiiese useful devices. The student should, however, consult the pages 
of The Engineer, Engineering, and other similar periodicals — c.*;., he 
should refer to The Engineer of April 18, 1890, for a de8crij)tion and com- 
plete set of sectional figures of Shaw's *' Coil Friction Power Transmitter," 
which is an interesting departure from the usual methods of bringing 
machines into circuit with their drivers. 
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depth* In the case of ordinary small crabs, winches, and cranes, 
this brake takes the form of a flexible steel strap, which, to a 
greater or less extent, encircles a strong flat-faced cast-iron wheel 
or pulley. It is made of sufficient length to clear the wheel when 
slack. The strap is tightened by means of a lever actuated by 
the hand or foot. If the load to be arrested is comparatively 
small, then the brake-strap may be conveniently fixed to the 
barrel-shaft of the crab or crane, and it naturally takes the form 
shown by the left-hand figure, where the inner end of the lever 
terminates in a bell-crank.* 

The extremities of the arms of this bell-crank are attached to 
the ends of the brake-strap. This brake-strap is simple, can be 
readily fitted to most hoisting gear, and possesses great gripping 
force. 

In double or treble purchase crabs and cranes where the load to 




Simple Brake-Stbap jlsd Lbvss. 



Simple Brake-Strap 
AND Screw. 



be held in position or arrested is greater than in the case of single 
purchase ones, the brake is usually fixed to the second or third 
motion shaft, and may, for convenience of manipulation, take the 
form shown by the right-hand figure. As in the previous case, 
the brake-wheel is usually made of cast-iron, with a solid central 
web between its boss and rim. The upper end of the thin flex- 
ible steel strap is fixed to a projecting arm or stretcher, and 
the other end to the lower terminal of a vertical screw. 

This screw is raised or lowered by a horizontal hand- wheel 
whose boss is a nut fitting the vertical screw. When lowering a 
load rapidly by means of a brake, it is usual to throw the first 

♦ Also, see the figures at pp. 118 and 121, of Lecture XIII., in the 
author's Elementary Manual of Applied Mechanics^ as well as the figures 
of the Crab in Lecture XI. of this Text-book. 
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motion shaft out of gear by aid of a pawl, <&c., as explained in 
Lecture XIII. of our Elementary ManticU,* 

Proper Direction of Rotation of Brake-Wheel when Lowering a 
Load. — In fixing a brake-strap to any piece of hoisting machinery, 
care should be taken that the brake-wheel turns (as shown by 
the arrows on the two previous figures) in a direction so as to 
produce the greater stress upon that end of the brake-strap which 
is attached to the fixed end of the lever or projecting arm ; for, 
if fitted in the reverse order, it will be found much more difficult 
to control the motion of the load. 

Mathematical Proof of the Previous Statement. — The truth of 
the previous statement may be proved by calculating the frictional 
moments about the centre of the bi-ake-wheeL 

Let Td and T^ denote the tensions in the tight and slack ends 
of the brake-strap. Which is the tight and which the slack end 
will, of course, depend upon the direction of rotation of the brake- 
wheel. In the accompanying figure the direction of rotation is 

. . •^.?> 



a — 



1 



Geometkical Diagram of Bbake- Wheel, Strap, and Leveb. 

indicated by a curved arrow; and, consequently, E is the tight 
and B D the slack end. 

Let & = Angle subtended by strap at centre of wheel. 
a,b,c = Lengths of arms, A F, B F, C F respectively. 
r = Radius of brake- wheel. 
P = Force exerted at end. A, of the lever, A C. 
fL = Coefficient of friction between strap and wheeL 
M = Frictional moment about centre of brake- wheel. 

Then, M = (Td - T.) r (1) 

But, as we proved in ) m . 

equation (XI), Lec-}^^e'"^k (2) 

tureVIL, ) ^' 

• See I^otea on the Comtruction of Cranes and lAfttTig Maekinerif, by 
Edward C. R. Marks. Published by John Heywood, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, first edition, pp. 78 to 81, and Fig. 83, for an improved form of 
lowering brake-strap, which is lined with leather and fitted to the third 
motion shaft of the crane gear. 
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Taking moments about F, the fulcrum of the lever, we get : — 
Pa-=T, 6 + TtfC (3) 

By eliminating Td and T« from these three equations, we can 
express M in terms of P, a, b, c, k^ and r, all of which have 
known values. 

Thus, from (2), T^ = ^ T, . 

Substituting this value of T^ in (1) and (3), we get : — 

M = {k-\)rT, (4) 

And, Pa = (6 + cA:) T, . (5) 

Dividing(4)by(5),^i = <-|^, 

--'-Jt^ (XV). 

Very often the tigJil end, C, of the strap is immovable, for it 
may be fixed by a pin to the fulcrum, F. In that case c = 0, and 
we have : — 

M = ^«^> (XY,) 

If, however, the direction of rotation be the opposite of that 
given in the figure, then B D becomes the tight end of the strap, 
and it is easily proved that : — 

M,Par_^ i^-^») 

Now, k is always greater than unity, hence we see from (XV^) 
and (XVft) that the resistance to friction is less for one. direction 
of motion than for the other. An example will make this point 
still clearer. 

Example I — A treble-purchase crab is fitted with a strap 
friction-brake worked by a lever. The shaft on which the brake- 
wheel is keyed, carries a pinion of 12 teeth which gears with a 
wheel of 48 teeth on the next shaft. This second shaft has a 
pinion of 12 teeth gearing with another wheel of 60 teeth on the 
drum or barrel shaft. The diameter of the drum or barrel is 
14 inches; diameter of brake-pulley 2^ feet; length of brake 
handle 3 feet. One end of the brake-strap is immovable, the other 
end being fixed to the shorter arm of the brake-lever, which is 
3 inches long. The angle subtended by the strap at centre of 
brake-pulley is 270^ If a force of 50 lbs. be applied at the end 
of the brake-lever, what is the greatest load for each dii'ection of 

* The Boman Nombers for these equations follow those in Lecture VIL 
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rotation of the brake-wheel which could be supported on the end 
of the rope that passes round the drum 1 Take il » *1. 

Answer. — The friction moment at the brake-pulley is : — 
,, Par(A;-l) 
^ 1 ^ (1) 

Or, M = rV (according to the direction of rotation) (2) 

Since, ^ = 270* = ^; and, h = ef^K 

.\ log A: = -4343 ^ 6 = -4343 x -1 x ^ "" ^'}^^^^ = -20466. 

h = 1-602, nearly. 
Substituting P = 60 lbs.; a = 36 ins.; 6 = 3 ins.; r = 15 ins. 
in (1), we get : — 

M - 50 -36x15 (1-602- 1) ^^^^^3.^^^ ^3^ 

Or, from (2). M = ^^-%-JtSr"'^ °^>^«^ -^--^ W 
Now, the moment of the couple at the brake-wheel, due to the 
load, W, at the drum, is : — 

^ _^ _ 12 12 7W. ,. 
M = Wx7x^xjg = ^^uu-lb8. 

Hence, from (3), W= ° = 16,480 lbs. 

Or, from (4), W = ^^^^ ^^ = 9,663 lbs. 

This example shows at once the importance of attending to 
the direction of rotation of the brake-wheel when the load is 
being lowered, before fitting up the brake appliance. The rule 
is, therefore, to Tnake the tiglu end of Hie strap t/ie fixed or 
immovable erid, and to attach the slack end to the shorter arm of 
the brake lever. By an inspection of the arrangement, it becomes 
evident that for one direction of rotation of a brake-wheel, the 
friction between the strap and its pulley assists the effort on the 
lever, whilst it opposes it for the reverse direction. 

Faying-Ont Brake for Snbmarine Gables. — When a brake-strap 
exceeds 2 or 3 feet in diameter, it is usually fitted throughout its 
inner surface with wooden blocks — preferably of hornbeam or 
beach. These are screwed to the steel strap from the outside 
thereo£ The " paying-out gear " for the laying of submarine 
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cables (see accompanying iUiistration) always contains one or two 
of these larger brakes of from 6 to 8 feet in dian^eter. The cable 
as it comes from the tanks of the ship is coiled four or £ve times 
round the paying-out drum, from which it then passes aft under the 
dynamometer pulley and over the stevn sheaves into the sea. Now, 
a restraining force must be applied to the cable in order that it 
may be laid as evenly as possible along the irregular bed of the 
ocean, with just the desired amount of slack, so as not to put 
too great an initial stress thereon, and to permit of the cable 
being lifted for future repairs, without having recourse to cutting 
the same, when in moderate depths say up to 1,000 fathoms. 
This restraining force cannot be directly put upon the cable 
without injuring it, so recourse is had to the device of fixing 
one or two large brakes, of the Appold type, to an extension 
of the paying-out drum shaft. The accompanying figure will 
serve to indicate to the student the kind of brake generally 
employed for this purpose. The engineer in charge calcidates the 
necessary stress required for the particular type of cable, depth of 
water, and speed of ship ; and after making his calculations he 
applies the desired weights, W, at the end of the bi-ake-lever. 

The brake runs in a 
trough of water, so that 
the heat generated be- * 

tween the wooden blocks 
and the brake-wheel may 
be carried ojff quickly, as 
well as to ensure that the 
coeiiicient of friction may 
remain as constant as 
possible. In order to test 
whether too much or too 
^_^^ little slack is being paid [ 

Appold's Braxb por the Payout Gbae ^l^* at any time, the en- 
OF Submarine Cablss. gineer adds a slight ex- 

cess of weight over his 
calculated amount, W, for a short time, and then subtracts a 
slight amount for an equivalent time ; when, by aid of the tacho- 
meter or speed counter on the paying-out drum, and the ship's log, 
as well as the known length of cable for each revolution of the drum, > 

he is able to permanently adjust the required amount of brake- ' 

weight during a run of several nauts for a uniform speed of the ship. 

Differential Brake for Lord Kelvin's Deep -Sea Sounding ^ 

Machine. — Another interesting illustration of the application of i 

a brake to marine purposes is contained in Lord Kelvin's deep-sea 
pianoforte-wire sounding machine. The object to be attained by ^ 
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tins differential brake is to put the necessary restraining foro8 
npon the sounding wire as it is being lowered, and to suddenly 
stop the same 'immediately the lead reaches the bottom of the 
ocean, so that the correct depth may be registered by the counter 
attached to the wire-drum. The brake weights are attached to a 
rope which passes over, and is fixed to the larger pulley .(shown at 
the right-hand top comer of the figure), whilst the brake-wire is 
attached to a smaller pulley on the same spindle. This brake-wire 
passes round a V-groove on the side of the drum containing the 
pianoforte wire, and its other end is fastened to the framing. 
When heaving up the pianoforte wire from a great depth with the 
"lead" attached thereto, it was found necessary to take a turn of 
the sounding-wire round the "strain-relieving i>ulley" in order 
to prevent the drum being damaged by the constant tension on 
the sounding-wire. 

Dynamometers.* — It is frequently of great practical importance 
to ascertain by direct experiment the " nett '* power developed by 
motors or expended in driving machines. For example, steam, 
gas, and oil engines, turbines, water wheels, and electric motors, 
&c., are being designed, made, and sold every day to drive 
machinery of one kind or another. It is, therefore, surely far 
})etter, both for the buyer and the seller, to know the eocact " Brake 
horse-power" (B.H.P.) which a generator will develop at a cei*tain 
speed and under a certain mean pressure, than to vaguely talk of 
the "Nominal horse-power" (N.H.P. whatever that may mean); or 
even to speak of the " Indicated horse-power" (I.H.P.) in the case 
of engines; or the "Gross horse-power" in regard to hydraulic 
machines; or the "Electrical horse-power" (E.H.P.) with resjiect 
to dynamos. It is also surely far better to know exactly the 
Brake horse-power which a certain machine, or even a section or 
the whole of a factory requires when worked under certain con- 
ditions, than to make a rough guess at the amount from vague 
data or even previous general experience. For, it is by aid of such 
tests that the " mechanical efficiency " of the motors and machines 
can be accumtely determined and further improvements take 
place in raising their efficiency. 

It is, therefore, with a certain pleasure that the author places 
before the student a few of the many devices that have been 
invented for obtaining the brake horse-power developed by motors 
or required for driving machinery; because, he has been per- 
sistently advocating the adoption of this system of gauging power 
for many years. Ever since the introduction of electric lighting 
and the transmission of power by electricity, this view of the < 



* The word dynamometer is derived from the Greek words dCvUfu^, signi- 
fying /orcc, and firrpeto, to measure. 
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has year by year become more appreciated and been taken advan- 
tage of. It is not too much to say, that the general engineer has 
.been greatly indebted in this respect, to his colleague the electrical 
engineer. For all powers up to 200 H.P. or so, there is no 
practical difficulty in making exact brake trials ; and probably in 
the near futura, we shall see engines of 1,000 H.P. and upwards 
tested and paid for by this uniform and reliable standard. There 
are two main types of mechanical dynamometers— (1) Absorption 
or Friction Brake ; (2) Transmission. Absorption dynamometers 
absorb the work which they help to measure and dissiimte the 
same as heat. Whereas, transmission dynamometers pass on 
the work which they help to measure, and only waste a small 




Original Phony Brake Dynamometeb. 



W B for Wooden blocks. 

D „ Drum or pulley. 

S „ Driving shaft. 
5i&s ,, Bolts with ram^s horn nuts. 



Index to Parts. 

I B for Stiflf iron bar. 
SB ,, Salter's balance. 
C W ,, Counter weight. 
AN „ Adjusting nut. 

fraction of the total work delivered to them. In the first instance, 
we shall describe with an example the Prony brake, because it will 
form an easy introduction to more recent and perfect kinds. 

Absorption Dynamometers.— Prony Brake.— This dynamometer 
is only a particular application of the friction brake already men- 
tioned in this Lecture. As will be seen from the following 
figure and "index to parts," a pulley or drum, D, keyed to the 
shaft, S, is gripped between two wooden blocks, W B, which may 
be tightened or loosened (as required to produce more or less 
friction between them and the pulley) by turning the ram's horn 
nuts of the bolts, h^ b^. An iron bar fixed across the top of the 
upper block (or, if preferred, along the bottom of the lower one) 
is balanced by a counter weight, C W, and has either an adjustable 
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weight or a Salter's spring-balance, S B, fixed to the other end 
at a known distance or radius, r, from the centre of the shaft. 
Or, the counter weight may be dispensed with, and the bar ex- 
tended to the lefb side instead of to the right, and allowed to 
press upon the platform or table of an ordinary Pooley weighing 
machine.'*' 

Method of Taking Test for Brake Horse-Power. — 1. Adjust 
position of C W until it balances the weight of I B, A N, and S B, 
with the wooden blocks slack on the pulley. 

2. Start machinery and tighten blocks, W B, by the ram nuts 
until the desired speed is attained. At the same time, adjust S B 
by nut, A N, until a balance is obtained, taking care to keep I B 
level by aid of a length-rod or pointer. 

3. Note number of revolutions per minute by a tachometer or 
speed indicator if great, or a counter and stop-watch if slow. 

4. Note the stress indicated by spring balance. 

Then, the horae-power absorbed by the brake is obtained from 
the formula : — 



B.H.P. == 



2grnP 

33,000 • 



Where, r = Radius or honzontal distance from centre of 
balance to centre of shaft in feet. 

„ n 8= Number of revolutions per minute. 

„ P = Pull indicated by the Salter's balance. 

2cr 
Since, QQ-?v?^ = -0001904 = a constant. 

We get, B.H.P. = -0001904 x r x « x P. 

Example II. — A small fast-speed Westinghouse engine was 
fitted with a Prony brake of the form just described. The fly- 
wheel was 2 feet diameter and 6 inches broad. The horizontal 
distance from the centre of the crank-shaft to the centre of the 
spring-balance was 2*5 feet; the mean revolutions per minute 

* This latter method of registering the forces produced by the friction 
between the revolving pulley and the stationary wooden blocks is very 
handy, when engines are having their steam consumption registered for 
long continuous runs, during the prooess of getting their bearing surfaces 
into good working condition. Any alteration in the balancing force is 
easily effected by simply shifting the small adjusting weight along the 
light arm of the weighing machine, and little or no attention need be 
paid to the brake lever. Sesides which, there can be no danger to the 
attendant in the case of the pulley firing and seizing the wooden blocks. 

10 
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were 624, and the mean pull on the spring-balance was 48 Iba 
Find the brake horse-power. 



Here, r = 2-5ft.;7i = 624;P = 481b8. 
,-. H.P. = -0001904 X r X n X P 
/. H.P. = 0001904 X 2-5 x 624 x 48 
,-. H.P. = 14'26. 



Or, by logarithms : — 

log. •0001904 = 4-2797 
„ 2-5 =0-3979 
,,624 =2-7952 

„ 48 =1-6812 



Antilog. of 1-1540 =« 14-26. 



It is important to note, that neither the diameter of the pulley 
nor the pressure of the friction blocks on the same (due to the 
weight of the apparatus or the tightening of the ram nuts), nor 
the coefficient of friction enter into the formula for obtaining 
the horse-power. . The only data required being the horizontal 
length of lever, r, the number of revolutions per minute, n, and 
the pull, P. 

For, let JO, be the pressure, and /, the coefficient of friction 
between the face of the drum D, and two brake blocks W B, 
then the twisting moment T, tending to turn the brake blocks 
ix)und with the shaft is 

T = 2/>/x r^ 

Where r^ is the radius of the pulley or drum, D, in feet. 

But this twisting moment is balanced by the pull on the spring 
balance, P, multiplied by its leverage, r. 

The angle turned by the pulley or drum, D, per minute = 2 ^rn 
radians, and since the work done by a couple, is the product of its 
moment into the angle through which the body turns : — 

The work absorbed by friction = The work done per minute in 
foot-pounds. 

Or, 2p/r^x2'Tn = Prx 2cr» 

T r x2 ^n 2 rrrnT 



B.H.P. = 



33,000 33,000 



Improved Prony Brake. — Another very useful and practical 
form of Prony brake is that shown in the ibllowing figure. It is 
more suitable for larger powers and larger pulleys or flywheels 
than that shown by the previous illustration. 
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In this form of Prony brake the counterbalance weight, iron 
bar, and two wooden blocks, *fec., are replaced by one or two 
thin steel sti-aps, S H, fitted with a large number of hard wood 
blocks, WB, placed about 2 inches apart. These blocks ai-e 
generally made of the same width as the flywheel, F W, upon 
which they bear, and they are kept from slippmg to one side 
or the other by a number of metal clips, C, C, screwed on each 



S.H. 



W.3, 



&8 




Impkovbd Pbgnt Brake Dtnahovetsr. 

side of them. On starting the engine, the adjusting nut, AN, 
is left quite slack until the desired speed has been attained. 
It is then gradually turned until the necessary pull is registered 
by the Salter's balance, S B. Should this tightening up of the 
brake-strap raise the pointer, P, above the level line, P S, then the 
adjusting link between S B and P will have to be turned in a 
direction that will bring P down a little, when a slight slackening 
of A N will probably let P down to the level mark. The spiral 
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spring, S S, between the outstanding lugs of the brake-strap, serves 
to give the brake a little more elasticity than it would otherwise 
have, and also keeps these lugs hard against the head and nut of 
the adjusting bolt. After the desired speed and pull have thus 
been rendered fairly constant, a set of readings should be taken 
every ten or fifteen minutes over a period of several hours, and 
the mean B.H.P. obtained ' from the mean speed, n, and pull, 
P, and horizontal distance, r, in exactly the same way as in the 
previous example, viz. : — 

ScrrnP 

It will be evident from the figure, and from what we said about 
the ordinary Prony brake, that the Salter's balance may be replaced 
by a Pooley weighing machine resting on the ground, and a stiff 
vertical bar fixed between the bottom of the adjusting bolt and 
the platform of the weighing machine. 

Appold's Compensating Lever.^ — One of the best known forms 
of friction-brake dynamometers fitted with a compensating device, 
is that designed by Mr. C. E. Amos and Mr. Appold, and was 
the form used at one time for large powers by the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society. It is similar to that sho^n by the previous figure ; 
but, besides a hand-adjusting screw at A S, it is provided with a 
compensating lever, E C D, by means of which the rise or fall of 
the load, W, is attended with a decrease, or increase, in tension on 
the brake-strap, so that a position of equilibrium may be auto- 
matically attained without causing inaccuracy in the indications. 
With a given tension in the brake-strap, and with the load, W, 
carried so that its point of suspension, A, is opposite the pointer 
mark, > , the lever, E D, takes a vertical position ; but as 
soon as the load, W, is liiled, the lever pivoted at E, moves round 
to the left hand, and virtually increases the length of the brake- 
strap, and thus slackens it, allowing the load again to descend. 
If, on the other hand, the total friction decreases and is insufiicient 
to carry the load in its normal position, the descending load 
presses round the point of the compensating lever to the right, 

* The following four figures are from TJie Proc, Inst, C.E,, vol. xcv.» 
Session 1888-89, by kind permission of the Cooncil, from a Paper by W. W. 
Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E., on ** Friction Brake Dynamometers," which the 
student should consult, not only for the information contained in the 
paper, but also for that derivable from the excellent and extensive 
discussion. For a description of *' Froudc's Turbine Brake," see Dr. 
Edward Hopkinson*s and Mr. R. £. Froude*8 remarks on Mr. Beaumont's 
paper, as well as Prof. Osborne Reynold's paper ** On the Triple-Expansion 
Engines and Engine Trials at the Owens College, Manchester,*^ Proc^ 
JnU^ 0,£.t ▼oL zcix., Session 1889-90. 
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tbus tigbteniDg the strap and increasing the frictional grip until the 
conditions are again such as will enable the lever to reassume the 
vertical position. If the change in the position of the point of 
suspension of the load has been due to a temporary cause, this 
automatic action may restore the balance without further adjust- 
ment ; but if the departure from the normal position is not small, 
then adjustment by hand-screw at AS must be resorted to. It 
will be seen that the compensating action cannot come into play 
except by the rise or fall of the weight from its proper position, 
and hence the value of the device is confined to its power of 
limiting that rise and fall. 

So long as the Appold brake is not used for more than 15 H.P., 
and is sufficiently, but still sparingly, lubricated with tallow or 
6uet, the friction between the wooden blocks and iron wheel is 




Affold's Compensatikg Brake, as used bt the Boyal Agricultural 

Society. 

sufficient at ordinary speeds to balance the load without tightening 
the belt-strap. Under these conditions the compensating lever 
does not sensibly affect the results, since the pull on it will not 
be more than a few pounds. The conditions are the same as, or 
very similar to, those which would obtain if the brake were with- 
out a compensating lever, but with a strap so slack that the 
bottom blocks barely touch the wheel. 

In the correspondence upon Mr. Beaumont's paper, Professor 
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T. Alexander and Mr. A. W. Thomson considered that the 
Appold brake gave accurate results when it was used properly. 

Let W = Load on brake-strap (see foregoing figure). 
„ Tj Tg = Tensions at two ends, C and D, of strap connected 

to lower ends of compensating lever. 
„ P = Pull on upper end, at E, of this lever. 

„ rj r^ = Radii of brake-strap and wheel respectively 
„ F = Total friction of brake-sti-aj). 

Suppose the lever, E C D, to take some definite fixed position, 
say to the left of the vertical when the engine is working smoothly. 
In this position, the lever may be supposed to be fiixed to the 
ground. The tension of the brake-blocks on the lever towards 
the right at C, and left at D, are represented in the figure by Tg 
and Tg. On the other hand, the reactions of the lever on the 
brake-blocks are Tg towards the left at C, and T3 towards the right 
at D. Then, since there is equilibrium, the sum of the moments 
round the centre, O, of the weight, W, the friction of brake-blocks, 
and the tensions, Tg ^^^ ^3) ^^ ^^'^- ^ow, if we consider the 
lever as not fixed to the ground, but pivoted at E, then E, the 
resultant of Tg and T3, must pass through K Tg and T3 may now 
be replaced by R, and the sum of all the moments round O is 
again zero. Resolve R into vertical and horizon£al components, 
V and P, acting at the point K Since E is vertically under O, 
the line of action of V passes through O, and its moment is zero ; 
and, thei'efore, the sum of the moments round the centre, O, of 
the weight, W, the friction of brake-blocks, and the horizontal 
force, P, acting towards the left at E, is zero ; that is : — 

Wri = Frg + P X OE. 

The amount of this horizontal force, P, can be easily measured 
by a spring-balance. With a low coefficient of friction, the tension 
on the brake-strap has to be increased ; and since the ratio exist- 
ing between Tg and T3 is constant, depending on the proportions 
of the lever, it follows that P may be of considerable amount j 
and any quantitative results calculated without taking it into 
account will be erroneous. With a high coefficient of friction the 
force, P, may be small, and the results might probably be not far 
wrong, even if P were left out of account. In eveiy case, how- 
ever, where accuracy is desired, the moment of P must be con- 
sidered. 

Professor A. B. W. Kennedy in his paper on the <' Use and 
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Equipment of Engineering Laboratories"* says, that if the 
A])pold pendulum-lever is used in any form for the automatic 
adjustment of the brake, it should be so an'anged that its: 
own pressure can be measured and allowed for. He prefers to- 
use this brake in the manner illustrated by the accompanying 
figure where the small weight, w, is adjusted from time to time iu 
order to keep the brake always floating freely. The changes in 
this weight have to be noted, and the necessary allowance made- 
in the calculation for the B.H.P. He also believes that the side 
pressure, P, of the upper end of the pendulum-lever, as it was 
arranged in the Royal Agricultural Society brakes, if not measured 
and allowed for, causes a very considerable error in the calculated 
power. He also thinks that the brake should be large enough to 
run dry, as it is much more easily kept under control under these 
circumstances.! 




Impboveb Method of Using the Apfold Bkak£ as a Dtnahometeb. 

Semicircular Strap Dynamometer. — One very simple form of 
dynamometer which avoids the objections previously mentioned 
in. regard to the Appold compensating lever, is shown by the 
following figure. Here, a semicircular strap of leather, or a 
number of ^- to J-inch wires or steel bands, lined with hard wood, 
are attached at one end to a constant weight, W, lbs., and at the 
other end to a Salter's balance. The weight, W, should be 
tethered to some fixed bolt in the floor by a slack piece of flexible 

* See vol. Ixxxviii. (21 at Dec, 1886) of The Proceedings of the Institution 
tf Civil Engineers, Ijondon, for Prof. Kennedy's paper. Also see 7'he 
Mechanics (} Machinery, by Prof. Kennedy, published by Macmillan & Co., 
p. 032. 

t The student will observe that this method of using the Appold brako 
as a dynamometer, is the same as that referred to at the beginning of this 
Lecture, for restraining a submarine cable from passing too rapidly to sea. 
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rope in order to prevent the possibUity of it being carried bodily 
over to the injury of the attendants in the case of the pulley firing 
an«l gripping the brake. If the flywheel or pulley revolve in the 
direction shown by the arrow, and the pointers, — ► < ■ » are 
kept level with each other, then the net pull on the brake will 
be (W - S) lbs., where S is the stress registered by the Salter's 
balance. Hence, if r be the horizontal distance in feet from the 
centre of the shaft to the vertical centre line of the weight, W, 



BfUdtr ^ 




balanett 



Sehicirculab Stbap-Brakb Dtnamometeb. 



as well as to the centre line of the Salter's balance, and n the 
number of revolutions per minute. Then : — 



The toork done per miniUe on 
tJie puUey and dissipcUed in 
heat 






2 cr rn ( W - S) foot-lbs. 



And, the B.H.P. = 2«■rw(W-S)-^ 33,000. 

This form of absorption dynamometer has several objections : — 

1. The lubrication requires considerable attention. (This fault 
is also common to all the previously mentioned dynamometers.) 

2. The oil, grease, or soapy water used for lubricating the face of 
the brake-wheel bespatters the floor, &c., and the observer's clothes, 
unless the precaution is taken to thoroughly encase the lower half 
of the wheel. (This objection is also common to the previously 
mentioned dynamometers.) 

3. If everything is not perfectly adjusted and running quite 
smooth, oscillations producing a hunting up and down action set 
in, due to variations in the friction; and consequently, considerable 
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guessing and frequent observations have to be taken of the Salter's 
balance. 

These several objections are entirely obviated by adopting the 
rope-brake which we shall now illustrate and describe. 

Society of Arts Rope Dynamometer.^ — The jurors for the 
famous gas engine trials, held under the auspices of the London 
"Society of Arts'* in 1888, were the first to publicly use a rope- 
brake in any extensive series of competitive trials, and hence the 
general name which has been given to this very simple and 
excellent form of bi-ake. But, as will be seen from our footnote. 




Society of Arts Hope Dtkamometeb. 

rope-brakes had been designed and used prior to these tests by 
At least four well-known persons. As will be gathered from the 

* The first rope-brake of which we have any record was invented by 
Sir Wm. Thomson, in 1872, and applied to his deep sea sounding machine 
as previously described in this Lecture. Prof. James Thomson, of Glasgow 
University, devised a rope-brake ergometer prior to 1880, see Engineer'mg^ 
Oct. 29, 1880, p. 379. An almost identical compensating rope-brake was 
also invented by M. Carpenter, of Paris, in 1880, see Proc. JnaL CE,^ 
vol. Ixiii. (1881, part I.), p. 404. For a modification of this brake, by 
Prof. Barr, of Glasgow University, which is very similar to that afterwards 
used by the ** Society of Arts," see Proc, Inst. C,E., vol. IxxxviiL (1887, 
part XL), p. 110, and also vol. xcv. (1889, part I.), p. 31. 
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following three sets of figures, this brake consists of an endless 
flexible rope, doubled round a pulley or the flywheel of an engine, 
and fitted with several f | shaped wooden distance pieces, in 
order to keep the two parts of the rope uniformly apart and 
also to prevent them slipping oflf the wheel. These distance 
pieces or clips should be secured to the rope by soft copper wire 
lacing, drawn in from the outside of the clips and then through the 
centre of the rope, instead of being fastened thereto by nails or screws 
from the inside ; for such latter metal fastenings are liable to part, 
to heat, and, consequently, char the rope. Tlie rope should be 
thoroughly stretched and treated with castor oil or grease and black 
lead powder, prior to its being fitted to the wheel and to the clips, 
whenever long and important tests are desired. No further 
lubrication is required, and consequently the first and second 
defects mentioned on a previous page as pertaining to strap-brakes 
are entirely avoided. If large powers are to be demanded from 
a wheel of limited size, then it should have its rim of > ' 
section, so that a small stream of water may be played into the 
inside of the hollow part of the rim, which water will help very 
materially by its evaporation to dissipate the heat generated by 
the friction between the brake rope and the outer surface of the 
wheel. The surface of the pulley should be flat instead of rounded, 
in order to get the rope to work perfectly smooth, and a trial run 
of a few hours prior to the special test is advisable, in order to 
bring about a small flat glazed surface on the rope, which glazing 
is materially assisted by the previous application of the black lead 
powder. For anything up to 5 B.H.P. at 1,000 or more feet per 
minute of friction surface speed, the author has found that a 
flexible ship's log-line about '3 inch in diameter with a double turn 
round the wheel forms an excellent brake rope. From 5 to 10 
B.H.P. a 'S-inch diameter manilla rope serves the purix)se. From 
10 to 30 B.H.P. a -G-inch rope will do, and for 100 to 150 B.H.P. 
(at about 4,000 feet per minute) four turns of 1-inch rope on a 
large 16 feet diameter flywheel runs quite cool, as may be seen 
from the last example on absorjition dynamometers in this Lecture. 
Advantages of the Rope-Brake. — The author has tested a large 
number and variety of motors with the rope-brake, and he considei*s 
that it has the following advantages : — 

1. It can be constructed on short notice, from materials always 
at hand, in a factory or workshop, and at little expense. 

2. It is 80 self-adjusting that very accurate fitting is not required. 

3. It can be put on and taken off the brake-wheel in a very 
short time. 

4. Being comparatively light and of small bulk, it can be hung 
up on the wall of the testing room, or laid post in a cupboard for 
future use. 
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Fig. I. Fig. 2. 

THE TWO FORMS OF ROPE- BRAKE 

Ubid by Prof. Jamteson in Testing thk " Acmk Gas Engine,*' and 

*' Brown's Rotary Engine" for Brake Horse-Power. 
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5. It requires no attention whatever for lubrication, if tbe 
previously mentioned precautions as to treating and fitting the 
same are attended to. 

6. The back pull registered by the spring-balance may be 
rendered very steady and of small amount by praperly adjusting 
the weighty W, prior to the commencement of the recorded brake 
trials. 

7. The brake-wheel, if of the proper size, soon attains a maximum 
temperature, so that the radiated heat equals that genei&ted by 
the friction. 

8. It may be used for very small as well as for large powers. 

9. For large powers more and stronger ropes are only required on 
a comparatively larger wheel, and with the water cooling device 
mentioned in the previous section. 

Tests of Engines with the Bope-Brake. — ^Afler what we have 
stated, three examples of such tests will suffice to show the student 
the wide variety of cases to which the rope-brake may be applied. 
The first is that of an Acme gas engine of about 19 B.H.P.; 
the second, that of a Brown's fast-speed rotary steam engine ; * 
and the third, that of "Field's combined steam and hot-air 
engine."t The results of the first two are given in the first table, 
and those of the third in the second table, together with a graphic 
diagram of the more important conclusions. 

Fig. 1 shows the arrangement of dead weight and Salterns 
balance used by the author in testing the " Acme gas engine," 
and Fig. 2 the way in which he applied two spring balances to 
the brake rope in case of ** Brown's rot-ary engine.*' The latter 
plan has, under certain circumstances, particular advantages over 
the former. By the selection of two spring balances with different 
periods of oscillation, the tendency to jerk or "hunt" may be 
considerably reduced, or even entirely checked. Also, the nett 
brake load (i,e., P, the difference between the simultaneous indica- 
tions on the two balances) may be kept constant throughout the 
test This permits of the logarithm for 2fl-rP-7- 33,000 being 
ascertained and written down as a constant, prior to each observa- 
tion, so that the only variable to be recorded is, n, the revolu- 
tions per minute. Consequently, the B.H.P. for each observation 
may be known within a minute or two after the mean speed has 
been noted, and the complete data may then be plotted to scale on 
a graphic diagi*am before taking the next observation. 

*See Proceedings of the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders in 
Scotland, vol. xxxv., Session 1891-92. 

ilbid,, vol, xxxviii., Session 1894-95, for the author's papers on these 
tests. 
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B.H.P. Tests op an "Acme Gas Engine," and op a 
"Brown's Rotary Engine." 



Data 



Duration of tests in honrs, . • . . 
Initial gas or steam pressure in lbs. per sq. in. 

above atmosphere, ..... 
Final gas or steam pressure in lbs. per sq. in. 

above atmosphere, . . 
Radius of brake load in feet, . 
Mean revolutions per minute, 
Mean nett brake load in lbs., 

MeanB.H.P 

Gas in cb. ft or steam in lbs. per B.H.P.-hour, 



" Acme 

Om Engine 

by 

Alex. Burt k Co., 

Glasgow. 



4 

150 

1 

154 
231 

18-77 

1918 cb. II 



"Brown's 
Rotary Eugioe' 

by 
Lang & Sons, 
Johustoue. 



5 
95 

1-5 

2042 
574-5 
93-2 
20-8 
87-9 Ibi. 



The author was receDtly requested to test and repoi-t upon a 
new departure in the use of steam in steam engines. He has, 
therefore, much pleasure in placing the results of his experiments 
on "Field's combined steam and hot-air engine" before the 
student, because (1) they show one direction in which economy 
may be attained by preventing the condensation of steam in the 
cylinder ; (2) the brake used was one of the largest in this country; 
(3) the table and the graphic diagram of results will form a useful 
example in case the student should be called upon to undertake 
similar tests. 

This invention is the joint design of Mr. Edward Field, 
M.InstM.E. (inventor of Field's well-known tubular boiler), and 
Mr. F. Saunders Morris, M.InstM.E., working in conjunction 
with Messrs. Musgrave & Co., of Bolton, and Mr. George Dixon, 
their chief engineer.* 

It consists of a hot-air pipe connection to the jacket and to each 
end of a single cylinder non-condensing engine. 

A Roots' blower, driven by the engine, di-aws fresh cold air 
from the engine-room, and forces the same through a series of 
heating pipes placed in the main flue between the boiler or boilers 
and the chimney. This heater therefore occupies pretty much 

* For a complete set of sectional figures of the cylinder, general arrange- 
ment of plant, and indicator diagrams, see the author's paper on this 
subject, vol. xxxviii., Proceedinga of the InstUution of Engineers and Ship- 
builders in Scotland, Session 1894-95, from which we have been kindly 
permitted by the Council to use the following two figures and extract of 
results. 
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the same poBition as a 




End Virw op Brake Gear. 



Green's economiser. The air was main- 
tained, in my experiments, at a 
mean pressure of 1| lbs. on the 
square inch, and delivered to the 
ends of the cylinder at a mean 
temperature of 553** F., and to 
the valve-casing jacket at about 
380' F. This hot air was admit- 
ted to the cylinder through special 
cylinder covers, each containing 
five inlet valves, which automati- 
cally opened inwards as soon as 
the exhaust steam commenced to 
escape. These valves continued 
open until compression com- 
menced, being held close to their 
seats by light spiral springs. 
Consequently, the whole internal 
surface of the cylinder was heated 
up to a temperature far exceeding 
that of the steam, thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of condensation 
taking place within the cylinder. 
Under these circumstances, the 
excellent result of 18-6 lbs. of 
steam per I. H. P. -hour wag ob- 
tained from a single cylinder 
non-condensing engine — a result 
which, as far as the author can 
learn, has never been equalled by 
any other method of using steam 
in a single cylinder, and without 
subsequent condensation. 

Brake Gear, — The large fly- 
wheel, of fully 50 feet in circum- 
ference and 20 inches in width, 
was used as a brake-wheel. 



Index to Parts. 
F W represents flywheel. 
Ri to R4 , , ropes. 

WB ,, wooden beam. 

TG „ tightening gear. 

SB ,, spring balance 

I Pi, I Pj, I P3, „ iron plates. 
W ,, weights. 
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' This flywheel was encii'cled by four parts of a strong and flexible 
rope, 1 inch in diameter. The inner ends of this rope were 
a^ttached to a spring-balance, tightening gear, and wooden beam, 
while the outer ends were connected to a fixed weight, consisting 
of nearly 1,000 lbs. of cast iron for the first days trial, and about 
one-third of that for the second day's run. 

In other words, the dynamometer was an excellent and large 
cfxample of what has now come to be termed the " Society of Arts' 
brake." It worked perfectly, and there was no undue heating 
anywhere. This was no doubt partly due to the stream of water 
which played on the inside of the ^^J shaped flywheel, to the 
large surface, and to the strong draught caused by the fan action 




'K) 60 So lOO no I^O I40 |80 ^O 720 i-'K) 260 ZQo SOO J20 

Graphic Diagram op the Chiep Results op the Tests op 
Field's Combined Steam and Hot- Air Engine. 

of the wheel. As far as possible, however, no water was permitted 
to get between the rope and the flywheel, and no lubrication of 
any kind was applied to these parts. 

Counter. — The number of strokes and revolutions per minute 
were obtained by aid of a "Harding's counter" fixed to the crank 
shaft. 

Tests, — First of all the permanent data marked at the top of the 
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table were carefully checked. Then, simul taneous observations were 
taken every twenty minutes of each of the items marked in columns 
1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24. The 
figures in columns 4, 5, and 6, relating to the mean pressure in 
the cylinder, were obtained from the indicator cards which were 
also taken from each end of the cylinders every twenty minutes. 
The figures in the other columns were either calculated or observed 
as required at the times stated in the respective columns. The 
more important observations and calculations are drawn to scale 
on the foregoing graphic diagram. 

Transmission Dynamometers^ — von Hefiier-Alteneck or Siemens' 
Dynamometer. — Transmission dynamometers may be divided into 
two classes — (1) those which help to measure the work trans- 
mitted by a belt or set of ropes ; (2) those which help to measure 
the work transmitted by a shaft. Of the first class, one form which 
has been used largely in dynamo tests is the Alteneck-Siemens' 
dynamometer. The general arrangement of this instrument is 
shown by the following diagi-am.f Power is transmitted from the 




Alteneck-Siemens' Transmission Dyvakoheter. 

* For a description of Morin's Traction, Rotatory, and Integrating Dyna- 
mometers, see Prof. Macquhorn Rankine's Manual of the Steam Engine and 
other Prime Movers. For a description of Morin's, Webber's (similar to 
White's), Bris^'s (modification of the Alteneck-Siemcns'), Tatham's, 
Brackett's, Webb's, Hartig's, Emmeraon's, Van Winkle's, and Flather^s 
transmission dyaamometers, see Dynamometers and the Measurement of 
Power^ by John J. Flather, Ph.B., published by John Wiley & Sons, 
New York. 

tXhe above figure is reproduced by permission from *'The Electrician 
Series " of Motive Power and O earing ^ by E. Tremlett Carter. 
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pulley A to the pulley B, through a flexible leather belt, C, which 
passes through the dynamometer. The apparatus consists of a 
i^ctangular framework, D, with idle pulleys pivoted at the four 
corners, E, F, G, H, and two other idle pulleys, I and M, also 
pivoted to the frame. In addition, there is a movable pulley, P, 
attached to a lever having its fulcrum at M, and its other end 
connected to a dash-pot or pump-brake, whereby any sudden 
jerking motion is lessened. The tight side of the belt tends to 
lift this pulley, P, while the slack side presses it down. Attached 
to the lever at the centre of P, are two vertical rods, R and Y. 
The rod, R, terminates at its lower end in a spiral spring, S, the 
tension of which is adjusted by the handle, T, and indicated on 
the scale, Z. The rod, Y, terminates at its upper end in a small 
lever, pivoted at O. This lever carries a weight, VV, and is pro- 
vided with a pointer which travels over a scale on which there is 
a zero mark, m. The instrument having been fixed in position, 
the handle, T, is turned so as to bring the pointer of the top lever 
to the mark, m. The reading on the scale, Z, is then noted, and 
the engine started. Instantly, the upper pointer will fiedl below 
the mark, m, on account of the pulley, P, being lifted ; but this 
must now be rectified by turning the handle, T, so as to increase 
the pull of the spring, S, until the pointer again stands at m. 
The reading on the scale, Z, is again noted, and the former reading 
subtracted from it. Simultaneously with these observations, the 
velocity of the belt must be observed by measurement of the 
speed of the pulley B. Let r be the radius of the pulley B in 
feet, n its revolutions per minute, P the difference between the 
two readings on the spring scale, Z, and k a constant which is 
marked on the instrument. Then : — 

J^rnP 

• • "" 33,000 ^ ' 

which is the same formula we had before in the case of the Prony 
brake and the other forms of absorption dynamometers with the 
exception of the constant k. 

The difference between the two readings on the scale, Z, con- 
stitutes the diffei^nce of the tensions in the rod R when the belt 
is doing work and idle, and is proportional to the difference of 
tensions in the two sides of the belt when driving the pulley B. 
The constant k is necessary from the fact, that only the vertical 
components of the tensions in the belt affect the rod R. If ^ be 
the angle between the belt (where it leaves the pulley P) and the 
Tertical diameter through P ; Td and T« the tensions in the direct 

11 
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or tight and slack sides of the belt respectively, and v the velocity 
of the belt in feet per minute (or 2 at r n), then : — 

Nett pull on spring S = P = Difference of tensions in rod R. 

P = 2TdC08tf-2T, cos<> = 2 cos<>(Td - T,). 



I.e., 



Td -T, = 2^^, and X; = 2 cos tf. 



Again, the H.P 



t^(Td-T,) 



27rrnxP 



2flrrnP 



33,000 33,000 X 2 0O8 ^ " 33.000">fc' 




Rotatory Transmission Dynamometers — Epicyclic Train,* or 
King's, White's, and Webber's Dynamometers.— The term " epi- 
cyclic train dynamometer " is applied to those of the second class 
of transmission dynamometers which help to measure the work 
in a shaft by transmitting the same through an epicyclic tmin. 
The effort exerted is measured by means of the force required to 
keep the train-arm at rest The following figure will serve to 

explain the principle (although not 
the full details) of King's, White's, 
and Webber's transmission dynamo- 
meters. The bevel wheel, B, is 
driven by a motor, and it transmits 
its motion through the iutermediate 
wheels on the arm, A, to the bevel 
wheel, C, which is connected to the 
working machinery. The train-arm, 
A, is kept steady and level by a 
weight or spring attached thereto. There is usually a counter 
weight on a short extension of this arm, A, on the left-hand middle 
bevel wheel, which weight serves to balance the longer arm, A. 
Suppose the arm. A, to be permitted to revolve, then no work 
would be transmitted from B to 0, and C would, therefore, remain 
stationary. In this case, the number of rotations of A, in a given 
time, would only be half that of B. Consequently, a weight placed 
on B at a certain radius from its oentre would balance double that 
weight at the same radius on the arm, A. Therefore, the moment 
of the force applied to the arm, A (relatively to the common axis 
of A, B, and C), must be double the moment of the force trans- 
mitted from A to C when the arm, A, is balanced. Hence, if r be 

* The word epicyclic is derived from the Greek words ^iri, signifying 
upon, and icvkXov, a circU. Hence this term for a wheel or wheels travel- 
ling around a circle or another wheel. 



Epicyclic Train DYKAHOinETEB. 
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the radius of the pull, P, applied to A, and n the number ot revolu- 
tions per minute of B and C, then : - 

The work transmitted ) 2 at rn P 
per minute ( " 2 ' 



And, the 



H.P. = 



2 flrrwP flrrnP 



2 X 33,000 " ^3,000' 



Spring Dynamometers— Ayrton and Perry's and Van Winkle's 
Transmission Dynamometers. — Another kind of dynamometer 
belonging to the second class is that wherein springs, pkced at 




Profs. Atkton k Perbt'b Transmission Dynamometer. 

a certain radius from the centre of the rotating shaft, help to 
measure the torque ther^n when transmitting power. 

One of the simplest and most easily understood is that devised 
by Profs. Ayrton and Perry, of the Cky and Guilds of London 
Technical Institute. A very similar instrument has been con- 
structed by Mr. Van Winkle of U.S. America, and supplied to 
a firm in Chili for measuring np to 600 horse-power at 120 
revolutions per minute. This one is believed to be the largest 
transmission dynamometer ever constructed. 

The apparatus illustrated by the foregoing figure, consists of a 
pulley, F, rigidly fixed to the shaft, C D, a loose pulley, G, and 
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a pulley, H, joined by the spiral springs, B, to the ribbed plate, E, 
which is also rigidly fixed to the shaft, C D. If the motor belt be 
on E, and the belt to the dynamo or dciven machine on H, or v^ice 
versd, the springs, B, will be stretched, depending on the " torque " 
or twist transmitted. The extension of these springs by means of 
a small link-motion (seen at the lower right-hand corner of the 
figure) causes the bright bead, A (at the end of a long arm), to 
approach towards the centre of the shaft Hence, the smaller the 
radius of the circle described by this bright bead as it revolves, the 
greater the torqua* Consequently, the horse-power transmitted 
is at once obtained from observing the indicated torque and the 
speed of rotation. The arm carrying the bead is slightly flexible, 
and when no power is being transmitted the bead is pressed with 
a certain force against the rim of the front plate, hence the bead 
does not commence to move until a certain pre-arranged horse- 
power is being transmitted at a given speed. Its whole radial 
motion is, therefore, completed for a certain additional transmitted 
horse-power. The necessary addition depends on the strength of 
the springs and the leverage of the link-motion. Consequently, a 
large change in the radius of the circle of the bright bead is pro- 
duced by a small change in the transmitted horse-power. 

The next figure shows Profs. Ayrton and Perry's dynamometer 
coupling, which dififers only from the pi-eceding in that it is 
intended to be used with machinery driven directly by shafting 
where belting is not employed. For instance, this coupling may 
be used to measure the horse-power given by a fast-speed engine 
to a dynamo or other machine driven directly by it, or it may be 
employed to measure the po«irer given by a marine engine to the 
screw or to the paddles, or generally the horse-power transmitted 
along any line of shafting ; the spring coupling, in fact, replacing 
the ordinary coupling used with such shafts. 

One of the halves of the coupling seen in the figure is keyed to 
the driving shaft — for example, the shaft of a fast-speed engine ; 
and the other to the driven shaft — for example, that of the dynamo. 
The half, C, is attached to the other half by means of the spiral 
springs, and the stretching of these is therefore a measure of the 
torque. The angular motion of the one relatively to the other 
causes the bright bead, B, to approach the centre, and, as before, 
the radius of the circle of light helps one to measure the horse- 
power transmitted at any particular speed. 

The transmission dynamometer and dynamometer coupling just 

* The word torque was first suggested by Prof. James Thomson of Glasgow 
University, and means the tarniiig moment or the turning force multiplied 
by ittt distance from centre of shaft. 
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described have the great advantage over any sort of laboratory 
dynamometers, in that the former have 
not to be put into position and adjusted 
for each particular experiment, but are 
always ready, and are always indicat- 
ing the power transmitted at any given 
speed. If, for example, a dynamo- 
meter coupling be inserted in the 
shafting of a factory in place of the 
ordinary coupling, a glance at it, at 
any time, will show the power that 
is being transmitted by it. If two 
such dynamometer couplings be in- 
serted at two places in the same set 
of shafting, the difference between the 
transmitted powers indicated by them 
is the power utilised by the machinery 
driven by that portion of the shafting 
that is between them. 

Hydraulic TransmissioD Dynamo- ^Jt,j:^l7.2^ ^J^^^X^ 
meters -Plather's* and Cross's— i>^^amom«.tek Coupling. 

Owing to a want of confidence in results obtained by aid of 
spring dynamometers, Prof. Flather and Mr. J. A. Cross 
(both of the U.S. America) have independently perfected two 
forms of hydraulic transmission dynamometers, which are said to 
be reliable. The construction and action of these instruments are 
as follows : — The power shaft is keyed to a boss or pulley with 
two or more arms carrying hydraulic cylinders. The projecting 
ends of the plungers ot these cylinders, bear upon the arms of a 
loose pulley on the same shaft. The torque imparted by the 
driving belt to the loose pulley is thus transmitted to the shaft 
through the liquid in the cylinders. The pressure thus caused in 
the liquid is conveyed by radial pipes to a common central 
trunnion, and from thence to a pressure gauge or indicator. 

This apparatus has many advantages — (1) It is simple. (2) It 
is not affected to any great extent by the velocity of the shafting. 

(3) It requires no counter shaft, and no change of driving belt. 

(4) It takes the place of an ordinary driving pulley, and is driven 
by the same belt. (5) It may be connected to a recording gauge, 
and thus a continuous diagram of the load may be obtained with- 

* Professor Flather's arrangemeot is described in his book on Dyna- 
mometers and the Measurement of Power, already referred to bv two 
footnotes, and Mr. Cross's apparatus in The Electrical Engineer of New 
York, July 4, 1894, p. 3. An earlier form by von Hefner Alteneck is 
described in Indwtries of Februaiy 3, 1888, at page 122. 
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out any special attention. (6) It does not reqnire to be displaced 
after a test is completed, for, by the simple closing of a cock or 
valve, the recording apparatus may be disconnected and the re- 
mainder left as an ordinary pulley. 

Tension Dynamometer for Sabmarine Gables.— By referring to 
the 6gure of a telegraph steamer in a previous article of this 




Tension Dtnamometer fob Submarine Cables. 

Lecture, the student will understand the positions and use of the 
dynamometer on board a cable ship. As will be seen from the 
following figure, this apparatus consists of a vertical cylinder, 0, 
filled with oil or soapy water, and containing a piston and a piston- 
rod, K, passing through a gland and stuffing box at M. This 
piston-rod is connected to a crosshead, K, which is free to move 
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up and down between the upright guides, Vj Vj. On the out- 
utauding turned pin, A, of the crosshead, K, there is carried an 
unkeyed grooved pulley, U, under which the cable is passed. To 
the top of the crosshead is fixed a pointer, T, which indicates the 
height it} which the pulley, U, may be elevated, and consequently 
the stress on the cable or grapnel ix>pe. 

In order to prevent sudden jerks and oscillations of the moving 
parts, the top and bottom of the cylinder, 0, are connected by 
a pipe, L, with a cock at its centre. The cylinder piston and 
liquid thereby act as a " pump-brake " or dash-pot^ with greater or 
less freedom according to the opening of this cock. When paying 
out a heavy cable, or one in deep water, additional weights may he 
attached to the arm, A, in order to render the dynamometer less 
sensitive. In order to keep the pidley, TJ, always clean a curved 
scraper, S, is applied to the groove when desirable. The vertical 
scale may be marked off by calculation according to the following 
formula, but it should also be verified by an actual test, since this 
rule does not take friction into account. 

In order that the friction between the dynamometer-crosshead, 
and its guides, shall be a minimum, the dynamometer (D in the 
following figure) mitst be placed midway between the point, A, 
where the cable bears on the paying-out or picking-up drum, and 
the point, £, where it bears on the guide-pulley next to the stem 
or bow sheaves, and these bearing points, A and £, should be in a 
horizontal line. 




Stress Diagram fob a Submarine Cable Dtnauometer. 

Let S =» Stress on cable or rope (in cwts.) to be found. 
„ W = Weight (in cwts.) of all moving parts in dynamometer. 
„ I = Distance A C or C B (in inches). 
„ d = Deflection of cable from horizontal (in inches). 

Then by the parallelogram of forces : — 

S = W:^L_ — (cwts.) 



2d 

4yrs2"^rw2' 
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Since the stresses and deflections of the cable are approximately 
in inverse ratio to one another, and W and I are constant, it is 
only necessaiy to work out one example for dy plot it off on the 
dynamometer scale, and mark the others in the inverse ratio — e.g., 
for double the stress half the deflection, and so on.^ 

If the points, A and B, are not in a horizontal line, and the 
dynamometer, D, not midway between them, as shown in the 
ibllowing figure, then the calculation becomes more complicated. 



Sfboial Stress Diagram for a Submajlinb Cable Dtnamometer. 

Let S and W = Same as before (in cwts.) 

p = Horizontal pressure on guides of D (in cwts.) 
X = Horizontal distance A C. 
^ = „ „ C B'. 

dj = Deflection C D (in inches). 
d^ = Vertical height B B' (in inches). 



Then, 



W 



d^ rfj — d.2 



And. p - S (^ ^^_^y-^-^ - ^Sr^) 

If, however, the points, A and B, are in horizontal lines — i.e., 
di = dj and d^ = O, but D not midway between them. 

W 
Then, S = J- J— 

* The distance, I, between the guide pulley and the dynamometer is so 
great compared with the deflection, </, of the dynamometer, that the above 
rule ifl practically correct. 
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Lbotube VIII.— Questions. 

1. State the various ways in which friction may be applied usefully. 
Sketch and describe a good friction clutch or coupling. State the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of friction clutches. 

2. Sketch, with an index to parte, and give a concise description of, the 
following pieces of mechanism— (1) Addyman's friction coupling; (2) Bag- 
shaw's hollow sleeve clutch. 

3. Sketch and describe (I) Weston's friction coupling and brake; 
(2) Weston's centrifugal friction pulley; (3) Robertson's grooved disc 
friction coupling. 

4. Sketch and describe a friction brake as applied to a crane. The lever 
applied to the strap is a bent lever, of which one arm is 2 feet 11 inches 
long, and the other arm, which is at right angles to it, is 3} inches long, 
the diameter of the friction drum being 2 feet ; find the tension of the 
movable end of the strap when a pressure of 100 lbs. is applied to the 
handle, and the tension at the fixed end for a given coefficient of friction. 
An8, il33'3 lbs.; 1,495 lbs. or 582*6 lbs. according to direction of rotation, 
taking fi = 0*1, and 6 = 270^ (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1886.) 

5. With the assistance of sketches describe the construction of two 
kinds of bribes, one in which a resisting force of moderate majp^nitnde is 
overcome through a considerable distance, and the other in which a con- 
siderable resistance is overcome through a comparatively small distance. 
<S. & A. Hons. Mach. Const. Exam., 1895.) 

6. Prove by a skeleton sketch and mathematical investigation the proper 
•direction of rotation of a brake-wheel (with respect to its strap ana lever 
<x>unection6) in the case of a winch or crane when the load is being lowered. 

7. A strap, bearing on a brake wheel 2 feet in diameter, and tightened 
by a lever, is used to hold the load on a winch. The shaft to which the 
brake wheel is keyed also carries a pinion of 10 teeth, gearing with a wheel 
-of 54 teeth on a second shaft. This second shaft has a pinion of 9 teeth 
gearing with another wheel of 50 teeth on the drum shaft. The diameter 
of the drum is 12 inches, the lensth of the handle of the lever is ;^0 inches, 
and of the short end 3 inches. If one end of the strap, which subtends an 
angle of 300** at the centre of the wheel, be fixed, and the other attached to 
the short end of the lever, find the greatest load on the rope wound on the 
drum that could be supported by a force of 45 lbs. applied at the end of 
the lever handle. Take m = 01. Ans. 18,630 lbs. 

8. If a weight of 16,100 lbs., attached to the rope in the last question, is 
<lescending with a velocity of 300 feet per minute, find how far it will go 
after the brake Is i>ut on before coming to rest The kinetic energy of the 
wheels may be neglected. Ans. 4 inches. 

9. Explain the use, construction, and position of brake wheels in tele- 
l^ph cable steamers. 

10. Sketch and explain Lord Kelvin's deep-sea sounding machine, includ- 
ing a side elevation and plan of his difierential rope-brake for the same. 

i I. Describe a method of obtaining the brake horse-power of an engine, 
and state the advantajy^es to buyer and seller of adopting this method over 
that of nominal or indicated horse-power. An encrine is making 150 revolu- 
tions per minute, the diameter of the brake pulley being 4 feet, and the 
pull on the brake 50 lbs., what is the B.H.P. ? Ana. 285. 

12. Sketch, and describe with an index to parts, some good form of 
.absorption friction dynamometer. The pulley on the crank shaft to which 
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the brake ia fitted is 3 feet in diameter, and makes 100 revolutions per 
minute. When the engine ia at work, a Salter's balance, fixed at a point 
21 inches from the axis of the 8hi^ registers 200 lbs. Find the brake 
horse-power of the eneine. Prove the formula you use. /4yw. 6*6 H.P. 

1 3. Describe the ordinary friction dynamometer. If the shaft of an engine 
beine tested makes 20 revolutions per minute, and the weight supported be 
200 Ids. , the point at which it is supported being 3 feet from the axis of 
the dynamometer, find the horse-power of the engine. Ans. 2-28 H.P. 

14. In a friction brake dynamometer a weight of 93 lbs. is hung at a 
distance of 31^ inches from the centre of the wheel. The brake wheel is 
driven by a pulley 5 feet in diameter, on the same axis, which carries a 
belt from the flywheel of an engine and makes 200 revolutions per minute. 
Explain the theory of the apparatus and find the horse-power exerted by 
the engine. Atu. 9'S H. P. 

15. State and prove wherein you consider "Appold's Compensating 
Lever Brake Dynamometer" defective. What precautions or alterations 
in this apparatus should be given effect to, in order to obtain accurate results 
with it? 

16. Sketch and describe the rope-brake dynamometer, and state its 
advantases over other forms of absorption dynamometers for ascertaining 
the B.H.P. of an engine. What benefits are claimed in certain cases for 
the use of two spring balances instead of a weight and a spring balance 
with this apparatus? A fly wheel is 10 feet diameter and rotates at 100 
revolutions per minute, whilst the mean dead load is 1,000 lbs., and the 
back pull 100 lbs. Find the B.H.P. Supposing that the mechanical 
efficiency of the engine is 80 per cent., what would be the corresponding 
LH P.? Afu. 85-7 B.H.P.; 107 I.H.P. 

17. Explain the epicyclic train form of transmission dynamometer, and 
prove the formula for the same. 

18. Explain by a sketch and index to parts, a transmission power dynamo- 
meter by which the difference in the tensions of the two sides of the driving 
belt is measured. Explain the advantages of this instrument over the 
absorption dynamometer. 

19. Explain and illustrate a form of spring transmission dynamometer 
and coupling. 

20. Explain and illustrate a form of hydraulic transmission dynamometer. 

21. Explain and illustrate a tension dynamometer as used in the paying 
out or picking up of submarine cables, and indicate by sketches where this 
apparatus is placed on board a submarine cable steamer. What are the 
most advantageous conditions for the employment of such a dynamometer? 
Prove the formula for graduating the scale. 
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LECTURE IX. 
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General Case of the Inglinbb Plank. 



Ck>NTBVTB. — - Indined Plane ^ Examples L, II-> ^nd in. -—The Doable 
Inclined Plane —Examples IV. and V. —Screws— Efficiency of Screws — 
Maximum Efficiency or Screws— Non- Reversibility of Ordinary Screws 
and Nuts — Tension in Bolts due to Screwing up — Example VI. — 
Questions. 

Inclined Plane. — We now proceed to determine the relation 
between Q and W in the 
inclined plane when 
friction is taken into 
account. The most general 
case occurs, when the 
direction of Q makes a 
given angle ^, with the 
inclined plane A B. 
We shall, therefore, con- 
sider this case first, since 
all other particular cases 
can be easily deduced therefrom. 

Let E = Reaction perpendicular to the plane. 
„ At = Coefficient of friction. 
„ F = ^t R = Friction between body and plane. 

By the " Principle of Work,*' we get : — 

Work done 6y Q = Work done on W + Work done against F. 

Suppose the body to be dragged along the plane a distance 
AB = /. 
Then :— 

Work done by Q = Q cos ^ x A B -= Q Zoos tf. . 
Work done onW =WxBC = W h. 

Work done against F=FxAB = /u.'RL 

Qlcos 6 = Wh -^- fiRl. 

We must now eliminate R. The simplest way to eflfect 
this, is to consider the equilibrium of the forces acting on the 
body when Q is just about to draw the body up the plaine. 

Resolving the forces at right angles to A B, we get: — 

R + Q sin ^ = W cos a. 

R = W cos a - Q sin A 
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By snbstituting this valae of R in the above equation, we get : — 

Q I cos 6 = W h + fiW I cos a - /ji,Ql sin A 
Q I (cos & + fisin^) = W (^ + ft, I cos a). 
Or Q =. * + filcOS^ 

W i(co8.tf + Atsin^) • • • • VV 

This equation can be put into a more convenient form, thus :— 

h 
Q J + M' cos a 

^ "" cos & + fi> sin tf' 

But, J = sin a; and ^t = tan ^ = ^ ; where ^ = angle- 

of friction. 

Q _ sin a cos p + sin ^ cos a 
W "" COS ^ COS ^ + sin ^ sin (p 

ie Q _ sin(a + p) 

From this genercU equation the results for any particular 
case can be deduced. 

Case I. — Suppose the plcme to be smooth. Then 9 = and 
Q = P, the theoretical force required. 

P sin a 



W " cos tf 

Case II. — Suppose Q acts parallel to A B, then ^ = 0. 
Q _ 8i n(« + (p) 
W "" cos ^ 

,, = ^a + fi COB aj 



(n.). 



(ii») 



" I • • • • • <^^)* 

QZ = WA + A4.W6 . . . .(Ilrf)* 

Or stated in words : — 

The work done in raising a body up a rough inclined plane is 
equal to the work done in lifting it vertically through the height 
0/* the pla/ne, together with the tvork done in dragging it along 
the base supposed to be 0/ the same roughness as the plane itself. 

* These are two important results whioh we shall frequently refer to iik 
what follows. 
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In this case, when Q is parallel to A B, we get : — 

ActiialAdvaiitage-^=3^?^ .... (Ill) 

Or, from (II«), 

Actual Advantage - l ^ l (J^) . 

•EiiB I W A W . sin a cos ® ,^^, 

Effldency . . . . - q-^- - ^ sm « = ^^^-^ (V) 

Or, from (He), 

^'^^•-' 'HT^u'jrnrb • ■ ■ (^') 

Case III. — Suppose Q acts paraUd to AC. Then ^ = - a. 

ie-, |r=taii(« + f) (II.)* 

An application of this case will be met with when we come to 
treat of screws. 

We shall now prove the following : — 

Proposition.— For a given inclination, a, of the plsme and angle 
of friction, f , the effort Q will have its least valne when & ^ (f>; 
t.e., when the direction of Q maJces an angle with the inclined 
plane equal to the angle of friction. 

Now, Q will be a ininimum when the fraction S-. ^ 

' cos (^ - ^) 

is a fninimurn. But in this fraction the numerator, sin (a -»• ^), 
is a constant quantity, since a and (p are supposed to be given. 

Q will be a rninirMMn when 77 r is a TnvniTnum, 

^ cos (tf - <p) 

t.e., Q „ „ „ COS (tf - f) „ maximum, 

* The Btadent should be able to prove the resnlts ffiven in the above 
three cases independently of the general case considered in the text. (See 
ihe author's Ekmentaary Manuod 0/ Applied MecJianics,) 
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Now, the maximum value of a cosine is unity, and this only 
occurs when the angle is zero. 

Hence, Q will be a minimum when (^ — f ) = O. 

I.6., Q „ i> II ^ = f- 

This proves the proposition. 

In what has preceded we have supposed the effort Q just able 
to move the body up the plane. We shall now consider the 




Body just Sliding Down thb Inclined Plane. 

cases where Q just prevents the body from sliding down the 
plane ; or, when Q is employed to draw the body downwards. 

Case IV. — WJien Q is parallel ^ A B amd prevents the body 
from sliding dovm the plane. 

In this ease, by resolving along the plane, we get : — 

Q + F = Wsin a. 

Q = W sin a-yUrB. 
Resolving the forces at right angles to the plane, we get : — 

R = W cos a. 

Q = W sin a - ^t W cos a. 
Or, Q = W (sin a -At COS a) .... (VII) 

i.e., Q = W*^ (VIII) 

if 

From equation (VII) it will be evident that the body will 
have no tendency to slide down of its own accord if : — 



sin a'^fi cos a. 
%.e. — if, tan a-^fi,. 

i^e! — i^ ' ' ai^'<p (the angle of friction 
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When a is just slightly greater than p the body would begin 
to slide down of its own accord, if not prevented by the force, Q. 
This affords a meaas of determining the coefficient of friction 
between two bodies, as explained in Lecture V. 

If a is less than <p, then an effort, Q, must be applied to the 
body to drag it down the plane. Then, we get . — 




Or, 



FoiujE Requuubd to Pull thb Body Down the Plane. 

Q + W8ina = F = /t6R = A*Wcosa, 
Q » W (Ab COS a - sin a) ^ 
Q = W^^^* . . . . 



(IX) 



Example I. — A horizontal force of 50 lbs. is just required to 
move a weight of W lbs. on a rough horizontal plane. If the 
plane be now inclined at an angle of 30'', a force of 6*7 lbs. acting 
parallel to the plane is required to keep the weight from sliding 
down. Determine the weight, W, and the coefficient of friction 
between the weight and the plane. 



Ri 



F. -/ety C"; =»— »>Q.««?/(fl« 




W 
To Dbtbbmine the Coefficient of Fbictiok. 

Answsb. — On the horizontal plane, we have : — 

50 

^'w 



(1) 
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Since the body is just kept from sliding down bhe inclined 
plane, both Q2 and F, will act up the plane. Then:^- 

Qj + A4 R2 = W sin 30% 

Qg = W (sin 30' - /i, cos 30**), 

6-7 = w(i-/.x 4"^). 

Substituting the value of ,a given in equation (1), we get : — 

e^.|(:-5<L^). 

13-4 = W-50V3. 
W - 13-4 + 50 X 1-732 = 100 lbs. 

From equation (1), we get : — 

50 . 

'^^loo^-^- 

Example II. — Suppose a locomotive weighs 30 tons, and that 
the share of this weight borne hy the driving wheels is 10 tons. 
Then, if the coefficient of friction between the wheels and the 
rails be '2, what load will the engine draw on the level if the 
required coefficient of traction be 10 lbs. per ton of train load? 
What load will this engine draw at the same rate up an incline 
of 1 in 201 

Answer. — (1) On the level line. 

Let the circle represent one of the driving wheels of the 
locomotive, and let the wheel turn in the direction shown by 




QuxsTiON ON Traction and Friction. 

the arrow. Since there are two driving wheels the weight, w, 
on each will be 5 tons. 

Let F = Friction between each wheel and its rail. 
„ /t6 = Coefficient of friction between wheel and rail = '2. 

Then, F = a*«;=-2x(5x 2,240) = 2,240 l))s., 
and acts in the direction A F. 

12 
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At C, the centre of the wheel, introduce two opposite forces, 
F, F, each eqnal and parallel to 'the force F at A. This will 
not afifect the equilibrium of the system. After this has been 
done, it will be evident that the forces standing thus : — 
form a cottple, the moment of which is F x AC. 
^ This is the couple resisting the rotation of the 

I wheel about its centre, C, and, therefore, must be 

I >• equal in moment but opposite in sign, to the couple 
due to the force on the crank-pin as caused by the 
steam pressure on the piston. In the meantime, we are con- 
cerned only with the remaining force, F, acting to the right at 
C. This force tends to pull the centre 0, and, therefore, the 
whole train to the right. If R be the resistance offered by the 
train, then, since there are two driving wheels : — 

R = 2 F - 2 X 2,240 = 4,480 lbs. 

Let Wj = Total weight of engine and train in tons. 
Then, since the traction is 10 lbs. per ton, we get : — 

R = 10 W^, 
10 Wi = 4,480, 
t.e., W^ » 448 tons. 

The engine will, therefore, be able to draw a load of (448 - 30), 
or 418 tons without fear of the driving wheels slipping on the rails. 
(2) On Hie (/radierU. 

Since the inclination of the rails is small (1 in 20), we may 
assume the pressure or reaction between the wheel and rail to 
be still = fv tons. 




Question on Traction and Friction. 

Hence, F will be the same as before, viz., 2,240 lbs. 
By reasoning as in the previous case, we get : — 

R = 2 F = 4,480 lbs. 

Let, Wg = Total weight in tons of engine and train on incline. 
Now, suppose the train to move from A to B, a distance of 
20 feet Then, by the Principle of Worky we get: — 
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(Work done against traction Jrom 
A to B, 
4- Work done against gravity from 
AtoB, 

Bntj Total work done - R x 20 = 4,480 x 20 (ft.-lb8.) 

Work done against traction = (10 x Wg) x 20 = 200 W, ft.4b8. 

„ „ gra/viMf = (Wj x 2,240) x 1 = 2,240 Wj, „ 

4,480 X 20 = 200 Wj + 2,240 W^, 

Thus, the engine will only be able to draw a load of 
<36-72— 30), or 6*72 tons up an incline of 1 in 20. Any load 
beyond this would cause a greater resistance than is provided 
for by the friction between the driving wheels and the rails. 

Example III. — ^What must be the effective horse-power of a 
locomotive engine which moves at a steady speed of 40 miles 
an hour on a level line, the resistance being estimated at 20 lbs. 
per ton, and the weight of the engine and train being 200 tons 1 
If the engine continue to exert the same power when ascending 
a gradient of 1 in 100, what would be the speed ) 

Answer. — (1) On the level line. 

Total resistance overcome = 200 x 20 = 4,000 lbs. 

Speed of train = 40 miles per hour. 

40 X 5,280 o KOA r. • X 

„ „ = ^ — = 3,520 ft. per minute. 

*•. Work done per mintUe = 4,000 x 3,520 (fb.-lbs.) 
_ 4,000 X 3,520 _ 

^•^• = 33fi00 ^®®- 

{2) On the gradient. 

{Work done against friction per 
mintUe, 
+ Work done against gravity per 
mintUe, 

Let V = Speed of train on gradient in feet per minute. 
As before. Total tuork done= 4,000 x 3,520 (ft.-lbs. per minute). 
Work done against friction = (200 x 20) t? „ „ 

Work done against gravity = (200 x 2,240) x -^ „ „ 
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4,000 X 3,520 = 200 X 20 X t7 + 200 x 2,240 x ^ 
„ „ = 40 X 212 X V. 
4,000 X 3,520 



40 X 212 



a6e0-37ft.permiiu 



Or, 



60 



— — = 18-87 miles per hour. 




Double Inclined Plane. 



The Doable Inclined Plane. — Sometimes the double inclined 
plane is used, when a descending load is employed to draw up 
another load by means of a rope passing over a fixed drum or 
pulley at the summit of the incline. To understand the prin- 
ciple of this arrangement 
^ ^ ^»^i^Ji Ra we shall suppose two in- 

clined planes placed back 
to back, as shown in the 
accompanying figure. 

Let Wj. be the ascend- 
ing and Wg the descend- 
ing load. 

The usual letters which we have hitherto employed with 
the suffixes 1 and 2 refer respectively to the inclined planes 
A B C and D B 0. 

When Wo is just sufficient to overcome Wj, and neglecting the 
friction due" to the pulley at B, we get for the plane ABC: — 

Q = Wj (sin a^ + /x^ cos a^), [from equation (lift)] 
And, for the plane DBG, 

Q s: Wj (sin ajj - /^ cos <t^), [from equation (VII)] 
Wj (sin ttj + Ati cos Oi) = Wg (sin a.^ - /a^ ^^ a^). 



Or, 






Sin an 



M>2 COS Oj 

sin Oj + /t^i cos a^ 



(X) 



Putting X- = sin aj ; -j^ = cos a^; and so on, the last equation 
may be written thus : — 



If Ah = A6j = AS ^e get: 



^rk^^) ■■■■ <^-> 
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In practice, we seldom find two planes arranged as shown 
above. One plane only is used, and the trucks run on parallel 
lines of rails, being connected by a rope or chain which passes 
round a pulley or drum at the top of the plane. In this case, 
0^ = 062= a; L — l^ = I; bi = b^ — b; and the above equa- 
tions take the simple forms : — 

W, sin a - /I 008 a / yt\ 

Or, dividing by cos a, w^ = TZZ T Z ^■^^•) 



%■ 


sina + 


fi cos a ' ' ' 


w, 


tan a — 


M' 


w,- 


tan a + 


A* 


Hi, 


h - M'b 





This determines the relation between Wj and Wj, when Wg m 
just able to draw up Wy If Wg be greater than that obtained 
from equation (XX), the motion will be accelerated. To obtain 
a uniform motion for given loads, Wj, VV^^, we must either adjust 
the inclination of the plane, or provide the drum with a fric- 
tion brake when Wg is greater than necessary, or with the 
assistance of an engine when W^ is less than required. 

(1) To determine the requisite inclination of the plcme when 
IVo is required to draw v/p Wj. 

t'rom equation (XIa), we get : — 

Wj tan a + /M Wj = Wg tan a — ih Wg , 
fi. (Wg + Wi) = (W, - Wi) tan a, 

. Wq + Wi 

^^" = ^ w - w 

(2) To determine the friction couple, which must be allied to 
the pvZUy or drum at the top of a double incHned planey in order 
to obtain a uniform motion when W^ is too great. 

This problem is very similar to the case of a driving belt 
transmitting motion in machinery. The tension in the two 
parts of the rope or chain is not now the same throughout its 
length, being greater on the side of the descending load W^ 

Let Q^, Q2, denote the tension in the two parts of the rope 
or chain on the driven and driving sides respectively. 

Then, Q2>Qi. 
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The following figure represents a side elevation and plan of the 
double inclined plane with its pulley and loads, W^, Wy 

Let M = Friction couple required to be applied to the brake 

wheel. BW,b; '^'^ 

,, r — Badius of drums. 



wheel, B W, by the brake handle, B H. 



ppli© 
die. 



Taking moments about the centre of this wheel, we get : — 
M + Qir = Q2r, 

M = (Q, - Qi) r, (1) 

Qg = Wj (sin a - /4 cos a), 
Qi = W] (sin a + fi, cos a), 

M = |(W3-Wi)8ina-A*(W3 + Wi)C0Ba}r (XII) 
M = ^ JA (W,- W,) - A*6 (W, +W,)} . (XII.) 



But, 
And, 



Or, 




* 






P&AonoAL Example oy thb Double iNcuysn Plahx. 

(3) If Wj i* not wffident to overcome Wj, then a TnamerU, M, 
must be applied to the pulley or drwn^ D, to assist it. 

In this case, by taking moments about the centre of the 
pulley as before, we get : — 

M + Q^r-Q^r, 

M = (Q,-Q,)r, 

Hence, M - | (W^ - Wj) siHa + /t*(Wi + Wg) cosa | r (XIII) 

Or, M = ^|a(Wi-W,) + ^6(Wi + W,)|. , (XIII«) 
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THE DOUBLE INCLINED PLANE 183 

Example IV. — In a double inclined plane having a rise of 
1 in 20, the loaded and empty trucks run on parallel rails and 
are connected by a rope which passes over a pulley, 6 feet in 
diameter, at the top of the plane. Find the greatest number 
of empty trucks which a descending loaded one is capable of 
drawing up ; having given weight of each empty truck, 5 cwts., 
weight of material in loaded truck, 20 cwts., the coefficient of 
traction on the level being taken at 20 lbs. per ton. ^gain, if 
5 loaded trucks going down pull up an equal number of empty 
ones, what must be the mean frictional resistance on the cir- 
cumference of a brake wheel, 3 feet in diameter, fitted on the 
pulley at the top of the incline, so that the whole may be kept 
moving uniformly 1 

Answer. — Let to = Weight of empty truck = 5 cwts. 

„ W = Weight of material in loaded truck = 20 cwts. 

Since the coefficient of traction on the level is 20 lbs. per ton, 

20 1 

^ "" 2,240 " 112 • 

Again, since the inclination of the plane is small, we may 
assume :— 

That^ cos a B 1 and sin a »« ^ . 

Now, let there be n empty trucks drawn up by a descending 
loaded one. 

Then, according to the previous notation : — 



w,= 


nto = 


= 5n 


cwts. 




w,= 


w + 


to = 


25 cwts. 




^- 


siu a 
sin a 


+ /» 


coea r 

equation 

C080 •■ ^ 


(XI)]. 


6n 


1 
20" 


1 


xl 




26 " 


1 
20-^ 


1 

m 


xl 




«» 
6" 


23 
33' 









n-^ = 8Ml,. 
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Or, the greatest number of empty tracks that can be drawn 
up by 1 descending loaded truck is 3. 

Next, with 5 loaded trucks going down and 5 empty ones 
coming up, we have : — 

W^ = 5 u; = 26 cwts.; Wg = 5 ( W + w) = 125 cwts. 

and H = Radius of drum =-- 3 fb. 

The friction moment to be applied to the brake wheel at the 
top of the plane is by equation (XII) : — 

M = j (Wg - Wj) sin a - /i ( Wj + Wj) cos a I R. 
Substituting the above values, we get : — 

M= I (125-25) x^-^lg^ (125 + 25)xli3(ft.-owt8.) 

" ** ~~lf2~ ^•"®^^' 

1.6., M = 1,230 ft.-lbs. 

Let F » Mean Mctional resistance applied at circumference 
of brake wheel. 
„ r. = Radius of brake wheel =14 feet. 

Then, Friction couple = F x r a^ M. 

F X ^ = 410 X 3. 

F = ^V--8201b8. 

Example V. — In the latrer part of Example IV., suppose the 
operations to be reversed, so that the five loaded trucks are to 
be hauled up the plane by means of an engine situated at the top 
of the plane, the engine being assisted by the descending five 
empty trucks. Find the tensions in the two parts of the hauling 
rope, and the H.P. of the engine ; given the length of inclined 
plane, 1 mile and the time taken to complete the run, five 
minutes. 

Answbh. — From last example we get the following data : — 

Wj = Weight of five empty trucks = 25 cwts., 

W2= „ „ loaded „ =125 „ 

1 . 1 , . , , 

/i = ly^, sm a = ^, cos a = 1, approximately. 

Let Qi = Tension in that part of rope attached to W^, 
„ Qg = Tension „ „ „ W,. 
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Then, since Wj is let down the plane, we get : — 

Qj = Wj (sin it - fi cos a), [equation (VII)] 

Qi = 25 Q^ - j^ X l) cwts. = 115 lbs. 

Also, since W^ is pulled up the plane, we get : — 

Q., = Wg (sin a + Ab cos a), [equation (lift)] 

Qg = 125 (^^ + jL X l) cwts. = 825 lbs. 

Let I = Length of incline = 5,280 feet. 
„ < = Time taken to travei-se it ■:- 5 minutes. 
Then, Work done\ rWork done per minute by rope in pulling 
by engine ]- = -j up full trucks minus work done per 
per minute) I minute on rope by descending trucks. 



H.F.. 



: engine = 



^(Q2-Qi) 



- ^280 X 710 ^2 
5 X 33,000 



33,000 

Screws. — The various forms of screw threads, their development, 
characteristics, and manu- 
facture, have been fully 
described and illustrated in 
our Elementary Manual of 
Applied Mechanics, and, 
therefore, need not be further 
considered here. In what 
follows we shall content 
oui-selves by det« rmining 
thk? Advania^/e trndlfficiency 
of the ordinary screw ar- 
rangement. Take the case 
of the square threaded screw 
working in its nut, and 
suppose the pressure, due 
to the load, W, to be uni- 
formly distributed along the 
bearing surface of the thread . 
Since the pitch angle, a, is 
everywhere the SMme, it will 
be sufficient to take a single 
])oint on the screw thread. 




The Screw, 
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186 LECTURE IX. 

and consider the whole load, W, concentrated at this point. We 
have then the ease of an inclined plane, A B C, as shown by 
the accompanying figure, which represents an ideal helix or screw 
line, trac^ on a cylinder, and a development of one complete 
turn of this line. 

Let p = Pitch of screw thread, 
„ d = Mean diameter of cylinder of bolt, 
„ Q == Turning effort applied to lever or spanner, 
„ L =» Leverage of Q measured from the axis of the bolt, 
„ fL =1 Coefficient of friction between nut and screw. 
„ H = Force acting along A due to the effort, Q. 

Then, by the " Principle of Moments," we get : — 
Q X L = H X I 

Or, Q - H X ^. 

And from equation (II «) in this Lecture:^ 
H = Wtan(a + p). 

Q « W s-r tan (a + f). 

Or, ^^TL^^^'"'^^) <^^^> 

Q^ _rf / tan « + tan (p \ 
W ^ 2~L Vl - tan a tan (pY 

But, from the figure, 

tan a = -r-^ = -^, and tan f =^ fi»* 

*-A(«^^ '^^ 

Hence, 
Acta.lAdva«tage-^=^(-^^;) (XVI) 

Efficiency of Screw. — Suppose the weight to be raised through 
a distance equal to the pitch, p. Then Q will have moved through 
a distance equal to 2 t L. Hence : — 
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W X p 



= ^ ( ^ X P ^ 

fl? \tan (a + f ) ^ 2 «• L/ 



1 



" tan (a + p) «-rf' 

le., Efficiency - ^^;^^ (XVII) 

Maximnm Efficiency of Screw. — We can now find what value of 

a will give the grecUest efficiency. Clearly the efficiency will be a. 

, tan a 

maxtmum when 7 — 7 : w a maximum, 

tan (a + ^) 

Ti f tan tf _ sin « cos (a + f) 

tan (a + ^) ~ cos (X sin (a + f ) ' 

sin (2 a + f) - sin 9 
•• ~ dn (2 a + f ) + sin 9' 

2 sin f 



1 - 



sin (2 a + f) + sin f ' 

From this it is clear that the efficiency will be a maooimum- 

, 2 sin ® 

when -; — 755 r^^ : IS a mtmmum. 

sin (2 a + f) + sin 9 

t.tf., when — — 7^5 r : — is a minimum, 

sin (2 a + f ) + sin f 

i.e,y when sin (2 a + f ) is a maadmuffn. 

But the greatest value for the sine of an angle is unity, and this, 
occurs when the angle is 90**. 

The efficiency vnU^ there/ore^ be a maadmMn u)hcn : — 

2 (X + f = 90'. 

Or, «= 46- - |. 

SubBtitating this valne for a in the expression for the effioienoy, mr 
get:— 
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tan 

Mazimum Efficiency == — ^ 

tan 



(«■*!) 



1 - tan I 1 + tan I 



1 + tan ? 1 - tan I 



^ / I - tan ^ p \2 
"" Vl + tan i 9/ • 



But p is always a small angle, and we may, therefore, sub- 
4stitute ^ /iL for tan ^ ^, so that : — 

Mazimum Efficiency = d' \ ) (approximately). 

From this we see that for the maximum efficiency in the case of 
■Jt screw the best pitch angle is 45" nearly. 

Taking the coefficient of friction = *16, and pitch angle 45*, 
we get : — 

Maximnm Efficiency = U — £ w j = 72 or 72 per cent, nearly.* 

If the pitch angle be greater than 45'', it will be possible to 
reverse the action of the screw, so that a weight, W, on the nut 
or screw may be able to overcome a small force, Q, on the end of 
the lever. Instances of this may be met with in some forms ^f 
hand drills, and in certain instruments used for domestic purposes. 
The student will be able, from the general investigations in 
Lecture VII., to prove that the efficiency of a screw when working 
in the revei'sed way is given by the equation. 

Reversed Efficiency = — x- ~ ^ > 
tan a 

Non-reversibility of Ordinary Screws and Nats.— In bolts and 
most other applications of screws the pitch angle is very much less 
than 45**, consequently, the efficiency of these screws is often 

* In the case of the Sprague-Pratt Electrio Elevators of New York an 
•efficiency of over 90 per cent, is claimed for the nut and screw, owing to 
the introduction of hardened steel friction balls between the screw and nut * 
threads. The author had an opportunity of testing roughly the efficiency 
of these elevators, and can testify to their excellent design, workmanship, 
And action. 
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lower than 20 per cent. In such cases, however, mechanioal 
advantage and non-reveraibility are the objects chiefly aimed at» 
and not high efficiency. 

Tension in Bolts due to Screwing Up. — Consider the case of a 
square-threaded screw. 

Let W =a Tension in bolt due to screwing up, 
Q =■ Force applied at end of spanner, 
L = Length of spanner, 
d = Mean diameter of bolt thread, 
p =» Pitch of thread, 

fA = Coefficient of friction between screw and its nut, 
^ a „ „ nut and its washer. 

Then, Friction between nut and toasher = /m^W, 

Suppose this friction to act at the circumference of a circle of 
diameter D ; in other words, let D be the diameter of the frictiom 
circle between nut and washer. 

Then, Friction moment between nut ami tuasJier = fi^W x — . 
Hence, by taking moments about the axis of the bolt, we get :— 

[From previous fonnola for H and equation XV.] 



P + fJ^'rd y T\ 

^-y~^ d + fi^D 

era - /Lp ' 

The average length of a spanner is L = 16 d, and D may 

be taken at « d, while fi^ = fi very nearly. 

Hence, Tension in bolt ^ W ^ f (^f " f ^1^^ Q. 
' 7/(frflra + (3-4 /t*)p 

For ordinary sized bolts we may take pb = 0*15, and p s 0*16 dL 

Hence, substituting these values in the last equation, we get :— 

Tendon in bolt = ^^ ""376^^^ Q = 75Q, nearly. 
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Now, suppose a force of 30 lbs. to be applied at the end of the 
spanner bj a workman, then : — 

Tension in bolt = 75 x 30 = 2,250 Ibe., 

This tension would be about sufficient to break a wrought-irom 
bolt f inch in diameter, and would seriously injure a bolt ^ inch 
in diameter. 

Hence the practical rule : — That bolts less than f inch in dia- 
meter should never be employed for joints requiring to be tightly 
screwed up. 

In estimating the friction of such machines as screw jacks, 
where the end of the screw terminates in a loose cap supporting 
the load, the fnction between the cap and the part of the screw 
supporting it must not be neglected. In many cases this friction 
is about as great as that between the thread of the screw and 
its nut. 

Example VI. — Apply the Principle of Work to calculate the 
relation of the effort, P, to the resistance, W, in the following 



QP 




End View. Side View. 

Pulley, Worm, Worm-wheel, and Winch Drum. 



Index to Parts. 

GP represents Grooved Pulley. 
Wm „ Worm or endless 
screw. 



WW represents Worm-wheel. 
D „ Drum. 



combination : — In a model to show the action of an endless screw 
and worm-wheel, the pulley which turns the screw is 18 inches 
in diameter, the screw is double threaded, and the worm-wheel 
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has 30 teeth. Ou the axis of the worm-wheel is a drum 4| 
inches in diameter round which the cord is coiled. What load, 
W, hanging on this cord would be suppoi*ted bj a weight, P, of 
14 lbs. at the circumference of the pulley, friction being neglected! 

Answer. — Two views of the essential parts of this oombinatioa . 
are given above. 

Let R « Radius of pulley <s 9 inches. 
„ r = „ drum = 2i „ 
„ N B Number of teeth on worm-wheel » 30. 
„ n B ,, threads on endless screw «■ 2. 

If the effort, P, receive a displacement equal to the circum- 

ferenoe of the pulley, then the worm-wheel will make =^ of a 

turn, since every complete turn of the worm displaces n teeth 
on the worm-wheel. Hence : — 

Displacement o/W = ^ x 2 vr. 

But, by the Principle of Work, we have : — 

F X its displacement — W x its displacement 
P X 2«'R = W X :S X 2«-r. 

P nr 
W ~ NR- 

Substituting the values of P, w, N, r and R, we get :^ 
14 ^ 2 X 2i , 
W 30 X 9 ' 

• W = 840 lbs. 
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Lrcturb E(.— Qitbstions. 

1. Stote and prove the relation between the weight, W, of a body 
resting on a rough inclined plane, the reaction, R, from the plane, and the 
force, Q, necessary to jast balance the weight: (1) when the force, Q, acts 
parallel to the plane, (2) when it acts parallel to the base, (3) when it acta 
at an angle, d, to the plane. 

2. The resistance of friction along an inclined plane is taken at 150 lbs. 
for each ton of weight moved. Find the work done in drawing 2 tons up- 
100 feet of an incline which rises 1 foot in height for 25 in length, 
ilnj?. 47,920 ft..lb8. 

3. If 150 lbs. per ton is a sufficient tractive force to draw a loaded 
waffgon along a horizontal road, what tractive force per ton will be required 
to draw the load up an incline 1 in 10 ? Ans, 374 lbs. per ton. 

4. What must be the effective horse- power of a locomotive engine 
which moves at a steady speed of 40 miles per hour on a level rail, the 
resistance being 15 lbs. per ton, and the weight of the engine and train 
being 100 tons ? If the rails were laid at a gradient of 1 in 100, what 
additional horse-power would be required? Aus. 160 H. P.; 238 '93 H.P. 

6. A train of 200 tons ascends an incline which has a rise of '5 foot per 
oent. (i.e., 5 feet in 1,000), with a uniform speed of 30 miles per hour, 
what is the effective horse-power of the engine, the friction being 5 '5 lbs. 
to the ton ? Am. 267 2 H.P. 

6. A train of 3.^ tons ascends an incline which has a rise of *2 per cent. 
(t.e., 2 feet in 1,000), what is the maximum speed in miles per hour with 
an engine of 120 horse- power, the friction being 8 lbs. to the ton?' 
Ana, 10*92 miles per hour. 

7. Prove the formula for the relation between the weights, W| and Wj, 
in the double inclined nlane, taking friction into account. A'a;. A double 
inclined plane is formed by two inclined planes placed back to back so that 
they have a common summit. Their inclinations to the horizon are 30*" 
and 40** respectively. The weight of the body on the latter plane is 
500 lbs. ; find the greatest weight which it is callable of drawing up on th& 
other plane, coefficient of friction in both cases being 2. Ann. 36i3'9 lbs. 

8. A stationary engine at the top of an inclined plane is employed to- 
draw loaded waggons up the plane, and is assisted by an equal number of 
empty waggons which descend by a parallel line of rails. The total weight 
of loaded waggons is 35 tons, tne weight of the descending empty ones- 
bein^ 12 tons. Find the maximum H.P. developed by the engine, the 
maximum speed of the waggons being 6 miles per hour ; inclination of plane 
1 in 15 ; coefficient of traction on the level being taken at 10 lbs. per ton. 
Find also the tensions in the two ropes. Ann. 62 '48 H.P. ; 5,577 lbs.;. 
1,672 lbs. 

9. Define the pitch of a screw. In the Whitworth angular screw-thread, 
what is the angle made by opposite sides of the thread ? To what extent 
is the thread rounded off at the top and bottom ? Distinguish between a 
tingle and a double-threaded screw ; in what cases would the latter be used ? 
Why are holding down bolts made with angular threads ? 

10. What is meant by backlash ? How may backlash be prevented in a. 
screw? 

11. Sketch and describe some form of screw-jack, and estimate the rela- 
tion between the force applied and the resistance overcome, friction being: 
neglected. 
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12. Find the relation between Q and W in an ordinary screw-jack fitted 
with a square-threaded screw, taking friction into account. In an ordinary 
screw-jack the mean diameter of we screw-thread is 4 inches, nitch of 
screw 1 inch, length of lever measured from axis of screw 4 feet ; nnd the 
weiffht raised by an effort of 60 lbs., applied at the end of the lever, the 
coefficient of friction being taken at 0*1. Ans, 3*55 tons. 

13. Find an expression for the efficiency of the screw in last question, 
and state its numerical value for example given. What are the conditions 
for maximum efficien^ ? Prove your answer. Am, 44 per cent. 

14. In question 12 mid the weight raised and the effidency of the appar- 
atus when the friction between the cylinder of the screw and the loose cap 
fitted thereon is taken into account. Yon may take diameter of friction 
circle for loose cap equal to mean diameter of screw thread, and coefficient 
of friction same as before. Ans. 1*57 tons ; 19*4 per cent. 

15. State the principle of work, and apply it to calculate the relation of 
the force, P, to the resistance, W, in the rollowing combination : — Ex. A 
worm-wheel having 16 teeth forms the nut of a screw of ^-inch pitch ; an 
endless screw, actuated bv a lever handle of 14 inches in length, works in 
the worm-wheeL Find the pressure exerted by the screw when a force of 
20 lbs. is applied to the end of the lever handle. An$, 25 tons. 

16. Tgyplititi the mechanical advantage resulting from the employment of 
an endless screw and worm-wheel. The lever handle which turns an end- 
less screw is 14 inches long, the worm-wheel has 32 teeth, and a weight, W, 
hangs by a cord from a drum of 6 inches in diameter, whose axis coincides 
with that of the worm-wheeL If a pressure, P, be applied to the lever 
handle, find the ratio of P to W for equilibrium. Ana. 3 : 448. 

17. Sketch and describe the screw lifting jack as fitted with screw and 
worm-wheel gear. The handle being 15 inches long, the pitch of the screw 
1^ inches, and the worm-wheel having 15 teeth, find the force on the 
handle for raising 5 tons (friction is neglected). (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 
1889.) ^7M. 9*9 lbs. 

18. A common screw-jack, with a lever 16 inches in length, has a worm- 
wheel of 20 teeth, and a screw of 11 inches pitch. Sketch the arrangement 
and calculate the weight lifted by the application of a constant pressure of 
30 lbs. at the end of the handle, friction being neglected. (S. & A. Adv. 
Exam., 1892.) Ana. 48,255 lbs. 

19. The table of a drilling machine is raised by a worm and wheel in 
combination with a rack and pinion. Sketch the arrangement, and find 
what weight would be balanced on the table if a pressure of 12 lbs. were- 
applied to the end of the handle, which is 12 inches long, the worm being 
single-threaded, while the worm-wheel has 30 teeth, and the pitch circle- 
of the rack-pinion is 4 inches in diameter. Suppose the table and acces* 
Bories to weigh 500 lbs., and that 45 per cent, of the work applied is lost 
by friction. (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 1892.) Ans. When the table is on. 
the point^of moving downwards then 3,427 lbs. is the maximum weight 
that can be balanced. When the table is on the point of being raised 
then 688 lbs. is the minimum weight which produces a balance. 
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LECTURE X. 

CoNTEXrrs. — Frictional Besistances and Efficiencies of Machines in General 
— JSxamplel. — Application to the SSteam Engine — Efficiency of a 
Beversible Machine — Example II.— Questions. 

Frictional Resistances and Efficiencies of MacMnes in General.— 
In Lecture YII. we showed how to calculate the work lost ia 
friction in the cases of plane and cylindrical surfaces. As these 
are the principal kinds of rubbing surfaces in machinery, we might, 
if we knew the exact pressures between the various surfaces, cal- 
culate the total frictional losses and thus find the efficiency of the 
machine. But there are other losses of work during its trans- 
mission, such as the bending of ropes, belts, chains, t&c, which it is 
almost impossible to calculate with exactness. Even if we could 
calculate all these various losses, the task would be a most tedious 
and unprofitable one. Hence, in finding the efficiency of any 
machine, we have recourse to direct experiment on the machine 
as a whole, the result« of which furnish us with data fi-om which 
we can determine the exact efficiency. In genei'al, however, a 
machine will not have the same efficiency when working under 
different loads, owing to the fact that the frictional and other 
resistances are not proportional to the efforts and loads. To make 
this clearer, suppose we take the case of a steam engine. Here 
the friction between the piston and its cylinder, the piston-rod, 
valve rods, &c., and their siniffing boxes, as well as the friction at 
the journals due to the weights of the flywheel and shaft, are, 
severally, constant in amount, whether the engine be developing 
full power or running light. Hence, in all machines there is a 
certain proportion of the frictional and other resistances constant, 
whatever be the magnitude of the effi^rt and the load. This 

Sas just explained in the case of the steam engine) is due to 
brces between the parts of the machine itself, such as the weights 
and inertia of the moving parts, or the resistances offisred to the 
bending and stretching of parte, and which have little or no con- 
nection with the effort exerted or the load overcome. From these 
facts we see that the lost work will be proportionally less, and the 
aseful work proportionally more the greater the total work 
expended. In other words, the efficiency of a machine mU^ in 
general^ he higher the greater the load. This statement, however, 
is not true for hydraulic and other machines where fluid resistances 
occuri or where the speed of the machinery is very great. As will 
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be seen later on, fluid resistances increase very rapidly with the 
speed. In high-speed machinery the effects of the inei*tia of the 
moving parts introduce other serious losses which must not be 
ignored when calculating their efficiency. 

The " Principle of Work," when applied to a machine, has 
already been written in the form.: — 

Total work expended = TJeefuL work done + Lost work. 
Or, Wt = Wu + Wl [see eqn. (I.), Lect IV.] 

The last term, Wl, is made up of two distinct parts — one part 
depending on Wx and Wu, and a second part which is constant, 
and, therefore, independent of Wt and Wu. Hence, we may 
put: — 

Wl = A^i Wt + /^a ^u + C. 

Where fi^ fi*^ *^® numerical coefficients, and fj^ Wt , /c^.2 Wxj are the 
frictional resistance due to the effort and load applied; while 
represents an amount of lost work which is constant for the same 
machine. 

Wt = Wu + Ah Wt + A^a ^u + 0. 

Or, (1-^i)Wt= (l + /^2)Wxj+ C (I) 

This is a general equation for the " Principle of Work " as 
applied to machines. In most machines the coefficient, //^, which 
depends on the effort, Q, must necessarily be very small, and may 
sometimes be neglected. 

Dividing both sides of the equation (I) by (1 - //^) we get :— 

Or, Wt=(1+/)Wu+P (II) 

Where/ ^= ^ ^ ^^ \ and F f = y^) are new constants de- 

rived from the old ones, as shown. 

For some purposes, it is more convenient to write equation (II) 
in the following forms : — 

Wt = Jfc Wu + F (Ill) 

Or, Qa; = A; Wy + F (IV) 
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Where (as in Lecture IV.) x and y are respectively the displace- 
ments of the e£fort Q and the load W, in a given time. 

Suppose the machine to run light. Then W = 0, and Qq ^ 
the effort required to drive the machine. 

From equation (IV), we get : — 

QoaJ = F. 

That is, F represents the work done in driving the machine 
unloaded. 

Dividing both sides of this equation by a;, we get : — 

F 

This is the effort required to drive the machine light. 
Substitating the above value for F, in equation (IV), we get : — 

Qx-kWy + %x. 
Or, Q-*w|+Qo 

Q = Ar W I + Qo • (V) 

This is a ff0neral equation connecting the effort Q and the load 

V 

W for any machine. Since the velocity ratio, — , is constant 

for the same machine, we might write the last equation in this 
convenient form : — 

Q = KW + Qo (VI) 

/V 

Where, K = k/ — , and can be found by experiment for any 

machine. 

Example I. — In an ordinary block and tackle having three 
sheaves in the upper and two in the lower block, it is found 
by experiment that a force of 11 lbs. is required to lift a weight 
of 40 lbs., and a force of 24^ lbs. to lift a weight of 100 lbs. 
Find a general expression for the relation between Q and W in 
this arrangement, and the weight which could be raised by a force 
of 56 lbs. Find, also, the efficiency of the machine in all three 
8, and the actual mechanical advantage. 



Answer. — The general relation between Q and W must be of 
the form i — 

Q « K W + Qo. . (1) 
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From the results of the first experiment, we get : — 

ll = 40K + Qo. (2) 

And from the results of the second experiment, we get : — 

24J = 100 K + Qo (3) 

(3H2) 13i-60K, 

■^ "120 ""40" 
Snbatituting this value of K in equation (2), we get : — 

11^^x40+0,. 

Qo = 2 IbB. 

Or, the effort; required to drive the machine light is 2 lbs. 
Sobstitating the values of K and Q^ in equation (1), we get i — 

Q = ^ W + 2 (4) 

which is the general formula required. 

To find the weight which could be lifbed by an effixrt of 56 Ibs*^ 
we substitute this value in equation (4), and geti — 

56 = ^^ W + 2, 

■W=54-i2 = 240IbB. 

The efiiciency of the machine in any case is found from the 
QBual formula, viz. :— 

am • — Useful work done _ "Wy _ W t? 
MJfUstency - ^^^^ ^^^^ expended "* QS *" Q V " 

Since there are five ropes supporting the weight, W, in this 
system of block and tackle, it is clear that : — . 

V ~ 6' 

1 W 
.%- ISfficiency *= g q-* 
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When raising the weight of 40 lbs., we get : — 

1 40 
Efficiency » g ^ jy = *727, or 727 per cent (1) 

When raising the weight of 100 lbs., we get : — 

Efficiency =* -^ x ^^ = -816, or 81-6 per cent (2) 

When raising the weight of 240 lbs., we get : — 

Efficiency = 5 ^ ^ = '^57, or 85-7 per cent (3) 

The student should notice how the efficiency increases as the 
load, W, is increased. 

The actual advantage) _, ^ _ ^ o.go 
tvlien raising 40 Z5«. > " Q" ~ H "^ ^'" * 

By multiplying the numbers expressing the efficiencies by 5 
(the number of ropes attached to the lower block), we get the 
actual mechanical advantage in each case. 

Application to the Steam Engine.— Since the above reasoning is 
ap[)licable to all machines, when the fiictional resistances are not 
greatly influenced by speed, <&c., we may here show its application 
to the steam engine. 

Let pm = Mean pressure on piston in lbs. per square inch. 

„ pu = Mean pressure per square inch (being part of pn) 
required to overcome the USefU load, W. 

„ po = Mean pressure per square inch required to drive 
the engine when unloaded, or simply the ''fric- 
tion pressure " per square inch. 

V 
Since, — or the velocity ratio does not enter into this case, 

and all the pressures are considered as acting on the same piston, 
we get from equation (V) : — 

Pm '^ ^ Pu + Po' 

By experiment it is found that the constant po, called the 
"Friction Pressure," has a value between 1 and IJ lb& per 
square inch, in ordinary land engines, and about 2 lbs. per square 
inch in marine engines. The value of k is about 1-15, but varies 
with both size and speed of engine. In laige or high-speed engines, 
k is often less than 1*15, though it can never be less than L 
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Efficiency of a Reversible Machine Tbe student will have 

noticed, from tbe Table of Efficiencies in Lecture II., the great 
difference in the efficiencies of such machines as the ordinary block 
and tackle, and the Weston's pulley block. In the examples 
worked out at the end of Lecture IV., it was proved that the 
efficiency of the former machine may be as high as 75 per cent., 
while the efficiency of the latter never reaches 50 per cent., and 
seldom exceeds 40 per cent. He also knows that when the 
efficiency of any machine is less than 50 per cent, it will not 
reverse, even if the hauling force or effort be withdrawn. Hence 
the difference in the working of the two machines just mentioned. 
The " block and tackle " is, under ordinary conditions, a reversible 
machine (i.e., the load at the lower block is capable of overcoming 
a smaller load at the hauling part of the rope), while the Weston's 
pulley block will not reverse even when the hauling force is 
entirely withdrawn. To lower the load with a Weston's block 
a force has to be applied to the opposite part of the hauling 
chain from that at which the effort had to be applied when raising 
the load. 

The screw, wedge, and worm-wheel arrangements are, generally 
speaking, examples of non-reversible machines. In ifact, their 
usefulness depends to a lai*ge extent on this condition. 

We can now show that the efficiency of a ma<;hine, when work- 
ing reversed, is not the same as when working in the usual way. 
Purther, if the efficiency of any machine be less than '5 or 50 
per cent., it is not reversible. 

We have seen that in any direct working machine the " Prin- 
ciple of Work " takes the form : — 

(1 - A^) Wt = (1 + A&a) Wu + C- [equation (I)] 
Or, {I- f^i)Qx^{l+ fi^)Wi/-^0 . . . . (1) 

where the coefficients, m^ and /b&2, have the meanings already 
assigned to them, and represents a quantity of work absorbed in 
the machine, but which is independent of both Q and W. 

Now, suppose we gradually diminish the effort, Q, until the 
machine reverses. When this takes place, let the new value of Q 
be denoted by w, so that the new load is w, and the original load, 
W, becomes the new effort. The above relation being still 
approximately true, we only require to substitute the new values 
for the new effort and load. At the same time it must be observed 
that the coefficients, a^ and fi^^ are taken along with their proper 
terms, w x and W y; i.e., /J^wxis the lost work due to new load, 
w, while ^ W y is lost work due to new effort or original load, W. 
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Then :— 

{l-ff.^)Wy=^{l+fL,)wx + C (2) 

Now subtracting equation (2) from (1), in order to eliminate C, 
we get : — 

(1+A*i)«?a; = 2Wy-(l-AtJQa;. 

Dividing both aides by (1 + fi>i) and W y, we get : — 

tox _ 2 /I ^ fiA Q X 

_^ . - , Useful work done in raising lo 

Jg#c^ v,hm reversed = ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ . 

2_ _ n-wA Qx 

"W V . . . 

But -^Y~ = *^® original efficiency of the machine, or efficiency 

when working in the usual manner. 

.•. Efficiency of Machine ) _ 2 _ / l-M ^ 1 /yttn 
when Reversed j " 1 +/aj *" \1 + /^/ r^ ' ^ ' 

where r^ denotes the original efficiency of the machine. 

It is clear that the machine will not reverse unless the above 
efficiency be greater than — 

i.e., unless .. . y^ - (p^) >^ ", > 0. 

- 1 2 ^ /I - A^A 1 
f.tf., unless T > ( ^ ) X - . 

i,e., unless »J > i (1 - f^i)- 

Consequently, the machine will not reverse until the original 
(Efficiency, ?], be greater than ^ (1 -A^i), and, if it be less than this, 
it will not reverse even if the original hauling force, Q, be entirely 
withdrawn. For, if ?] ^ ^ (1 — ^^), the efficiency of the machine 
"When reversed would vanish (as may be seen by substituting this 
tvalue in equation (VII) ). If ij < J (1 - /u^), the efficiency would 
be Eegative, which is absurd. 
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We Lave already stated that in most machines the fi-action, ^, 
is very small, and may be neglected. Hence we get the important 
statement that 

A machine will not reverse even when the hanllng fbrce is 
anlirely withdrawn, if the efficiency is less than ^ or 50 per cent. 

EzAifPLE II. — Apply the "Principle of Work" to calculate the 
relation between P and W in the screw lifting jack, fitted with 
screw and worm-wheel gear. The handle which works the jack 
has a radius of 14 inches, pitch of screw 1 inch, number of teeth 
on worm-wheel 20, and the worm is double threaded; find the 
force which must be applied at the end of the handle in order to 
raise a weight of 4 tons, friction being neglected. If the actual 
force required to raise this weight be 40 lbs., what is the efficiency 
of the apparatus 1 

Answer. — Let L «= length of handle, p «= pitch of screw, 
N s= number of teeth on worm-wheel, n «= number of threads on 
worm. 

(1) Suppose the handle to make one complete turn. Then, 
since there are n threads on the worm, and N teeth on the worm- 
wheel, it is clear, that for one turn of the handle, the worm-wheel, 

fi 
which forms the nut of the screw, will have made =^ part of a 

complete turn. Hence the weight, W, will have been raised 

through a height :r^ x p, 

/. By the Principle of Work, we get : — 

P X its displacement = W x its displacement. 

Px2flrL = Wx^xp, 

W'"2crLN' 

(2) In the example ^ = r, L = 14", w = 2, N = 20, W = 4 x 2,240 
lbs. 

P = 4 X 2,240 X 2F^^-^ ^^^^ 

2 x y X 14 X 20 

„ = 1018 lbs. 

P 10'18 

(3) Efficiency = q- = -jtt- = '2546, or 2546 per cent. 
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Lectubb X.— QuxsTiozra. 

1. Ezplaiii why the force necessary to drive a machine does not vary in 
exact proportion with the load. 

2. With a pair of three-sheaved blocks it is found by experiment that 
a weight of 40 lbs. can be raised by a force of 10 lbs., and a weight of 
5200 lbs. by a force of 40 lbs. Find the general relation between P and W, 

and also the efficiency when raising 100 lbs. •^'*'*P = Ta^ + o> '784 

or 78*4 per cent. 

3. With a screw jack it is found that a force of 47*5 lbs. mast be 
applied at the end of the handle to lift 1*5 tons, and a force of 85 lbs. to 
lift 3 tons. Find what force will be required to raise 2 tons. Ans,&0 lbs. 

4. If the length of the handle in the above example be 2 feet and the 
pitch of the screw f inch, find the efficiency in each case. Ans, 35*3, 39*5, 
and 37*3 per cent 

5. Fina the ^^/riction mresntre** of a steam engine which requires a mean 
effective pressure of 24 Ids. jjer square inch to drive it at full load, 20 lbs. 
beinji; taken up in overcoming the load. At three-quarters load a mean 
effective pressure of 18*5 lbs. is required, of wliich 15 lbs. is similarly 
taken up. Ans, 2 lbs. per square inch. 

6. It IS found that a lorce of 2 lbs. must be applied to the handle of a 
crane in order to wind up the rope when no weight is attached and of 
80 lbs. when lifting a weight of 10 cwts. If the velocity ratio be 20, find 
the efficiency in this last case and also when the force at the handles is 
lessened so as just to allow the weight to descend. Ans. 70 per cent. ; 
57 per cent 
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PART IL— GEARING. 



LECTURE XI. 

OoNTKNTS. — Definition of Gearing— Train of Wheels— Pitch Surface— Pitch 
Circle — Definitions of Pitch Surface, Pitch Line or Pitch Circle, Pitch 
Point — Sizes of Spiu: and Bevel Wheels — Velocity- Ratio of Two 
Wheels in Gear — Angular Velocity-Ratio — Definition of Angular 
Velocity— Velocity.Ratio of a Train of Wheels— Definition of Value 
of Train— Example I. — Intermediate or Idle Wheel — Marlborough 
Wheel— Change Wheels for Screw Cutting Lathes — ^Example IL — 
Force-Ratio and Power Transmitted by Gearing — Examples III. and 
IV. — Questions. 

Definition of Gearing. — The term gearing is applied generally to 
any arrangement of wheel-work or link-work, for transmitting 
motion and power from one place to another. Engineers, how- 
ever, restrict the term to denote any combination of wheels used for 
the transmission of motion and power from one shaft to another. 

When the wheels are so arranged that they are capable of com- 
municating motion from one to the other, they are said to be tn 
gear ; otherwise they are said to be oiU of gear. 

Train of Wheels. — ^When a number of wheels are employed in 
transmitting motion and power from one place to another, it is 
usual to so arrange the wheels that each shaft, except the first 
and last, shall carry two wheels of different sizes; the smaller of 
these is made to gear with the larger one on the shaft next in 
order. Such an arrangement is termed a Train of Wheels. 

In any ti*ain of wheels, that wheel which causes motion is 
termed the Driver, and that which receives the motion is called 
the Follower. Usually, however, the terms driver and follower 
are applied to any contiguous pair of wheels in the train. 

The connection between a driver and its follower may be made 
in either of three ways : — 

I. By rolling contact at their surfaces, as in toothless wheels or 
Jriction gearing, 

II. By sliding contact of their surfaces, as in toothed gearing, 

III. By belts, ropes^ or chains. 

The first two methods are adopted when the shafts to be con- 
nected are close together. In such cases the wheels are in actual 
contact with each other. The third method is adopted when the 
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sinits are so far apart' that it becomes impracticable or incon- 
venient to use friction or toothed wheels. However, circnmstancea 
other than the mere distance apart of the shafts often determine 
which method of connection should be adopted. The advantages and 
disadvantages attending ecich method will appear in what follows. 

In this Lecture we shall deal with the velocity- and force-mtios 
communicated by wheels in gear, particularly with friction and 
toothed gearing, leaving their theory of construction and design to 
subsequent Lectures. We begin by defining a few of the general 
terms employed. 

Fitch Surface — Fitch Circle. — Motion may be communicated 
from one shaft to another by rolling contact between the surfaces 
of bodies rigidly fixed to the shafts. The shafts to be connected 
may be (1) parallel, (2) intersecting, or (3) neither parallel nor 
intersecting^. The thira case will not come under our notice in 
this text-book. The velocity-ratio transmitted may require to be 
constant or variable. It is only for very special machinery that a 
variable velocity-ratio is required, and we shall, therefore, not 
consider it here. We have, therefore, to consider the case of a 
constant velocity-ratio between two parallel or intersecting shafts. 
The rigid bodies fixed to the shafts, and through which the 
motion has to be transmitted, must be cylindrical for parallel 
shafts, and conical for intersecting shafts. These bodies we shall 
now call wheels, being spur or bevel, according as they are cylin- 
drical or conical — i.e., according as they are used to connect 
parallel or intersecting shafts. 

The surfaces of the wheels, which, by their rolling contact, com- 
municate the required velocity-ratio, are called Fitch Surfaces. 
In ordinary friction gearing these pitch surfaces have a real 
physical existence, but in toothed gearing they have no such 
existence. However, for constructive and other purposes, it ia 
neces.sary to imagine such surfaces as also existing in their case. 
Hence, we have the following : — 

Definition. — The Fitch Surface of a Toothed Wheel is an 
ideal surface (intermediate between the crests of the teeth and 
the bottoms of the spaces), which, by rolling contact with the 
pitch surface of another wheel would communicate the same 
motion that the toothed wheels communicate. 

Definition. — The Fitch Line or Fitch Circle is a section of 
the pitch surface perpendicular to it and to the axis of the shaft. 

In the case of cylindrical pitch surfaces, the surface of section 
is a plane perpendicular to the axis of the shaft ; while for conical 
pitch surfaces it is^a sphere having its centre at the apex of the 
cone. 
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Definition.— The Pitch Point of a pair of wheels in gear is 
the pohit of contact of their pitch lines or circles. 

In bevel gearing only frusta of the conical surfaces are employed. 

Equal bevel wheels having the angle at the apex of their pitch 
cones equal to a right angle are called Mitre Wheels. Mitre 
wheels are used when two shafts at right angles to each other 
have to rotate with equal speeds. 

Sizes of Spnr and Bevel Wheels. — The size of a spur wheel is 
measured by the diameter of its pitch circle. With bevel wheels, 
however, the pitch circle is of variable diameter. For some pur- 
])08e8, the size of the bevel wheel is measured at the larger end of 
tlie conical frustum, while for other purposes it is measured at a 
pitch circle half way between the larger and smaller ends of the 
frustum. For mere convenience in stating the relative sizes of 
bevel wheels, the first of these methods is adopted; but for 
calculations relating to power transmitted, tj^c, we require to 
adopt the second method. In applying the following results of 
this Lectura to bevel gearing, it must, therefore, be remembered 
that the diameter, pitch circle velocity, <S:;c., refer to the pitch 
circle ludf way between the larger and smaller ends of the 
frustum. 

Velocity-Ratio of Two Wheels in Gear. — ^When toothed gearing 
has properly formed teeth, and the wheels are accurately in gear, 
then the velocity-ratio transmitted is kinematically identical with 
that obtained by the rolling of their pitch surfaces in contact 
without slipping. Hence, in what follows, we shall consider the 
velocity-ratio of the pitch circles only. 

Let A and B be the centres of two wheels in gear. 
„ Dj, Dj » Diameters of pitch circles A and B respectively* 
„ Nj, Nj =s Number of revolutions of wheels A and B „ 

in unit time. 
„ Wj, ng = Number of teeth on „ „ „ 

Then, since no slipping takes place, we most have : — 

Circwn^ertrUiaX Ydodty of A. ^ Circumferential Velocity o/B. 



• 
• • 


«• Dj Ni = cr D2 Ng . 




Or, 


^-s 




Al80, 


«2 D« 




• 
• • 


^2 _ Di _ «! 


• • « 
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OoDsequently, TJie speeds of two wheels in gear, are inversely as 
their diameters or number 0/ teeth. 

Angular Velocity-Batio. — Sometimes we require to know the 
angtUar velocity-ratio of two wheels in gear in terms of their 
diameters or number of t^eth. This we now proceed to determine, 
but, in the first place, we give the following : — 

Definition. — The Angrdor Velocity of a rotating body is the 
drcnlar measnre of the angle described m unit time by any line in 
that body. 

Let W|, «2 = Angular Velocity of wheels A and B respectively* 




Velocitt-Ratio of Two Ciboulab Discs. 

During a small interval of time let the radii, A C, B C, be dis- 
placed through tho angles ^ and f> into the positions A D, B E 
respectively. 



Then, 






But, 


Aic C D = Arc C K 




i.e., 


ri tf = r, f . 




Or, 






• 
• • 


«2 '•1 Dj 




Hence, 


«j Nj Di nj. 


.... (II) 
14 
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OoDseqaently, the angtUar vdacitiee of two wheds in gear^ axe 
inversely cu their diameters or number cf teeth. 

It may be useful here to state the relation between the angular 
velooitj of a wheel and the linear velocity of a point on its pitqh 
circle. 

Let Y = Linear velocity of a point on the pitch oir<^la 
,, 61 = Angular velocity of wheeL 
9, re Badius of pitch circle. 

Since » is the angle described in unit time by any radiuSi 
•then: — . 

Arc described in unit time ^ a ) _ 
point at distance, r, from axis, f 

But the length of this arc represents the velocity, Y. 

Hence, V = «r. 

Again, since Y = 2vrN, 

2 cr r N = « r. 

Or, w = 2 AT N. 

Velodty-Batio of a Train of Wheels. — In questions relating 
to trains of wheels there is a certain advantage in denoting the 
radii, diameters, or number of teeth on the various wheels by 
single letters, such as A, B, 0, ... , which letters also may 
indicate the wheels themselves.** 

Definition.— The ratio of the niunber of revolutions of the 
last wheel In a train to the niunber of revolutions of the first 
wheel in the same time is called the Value of the Train. 

Thus, denoting the value or velocity-ratio of the train by e, 
we get : — 

_ BevolntJona of last wheel in any time 
^ ■" Bevolutions of first wheel in the same time ' 

Let Nj, Nj denote the number of revolutions made by first and 
last wheels in a train in a given time ; then : — 

e = ^ ; or, Ni = e Nj (Ill) 

* In the Elementary Manual on Applied MechaiUcs, we denoted the 
driyen of a train of wheels by Di, Ds, Dg, &&, and the followers by 
Fi, Ff, Fs, &c. (see Lecture XII. of the same). Students may adopt either 
method of notation. 
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The figure shows a train of wheels, A, B, C, D, E, and F, 
whereof A may be called the first wheel, or driver, and F the last 
wheel, or follower. On each of the intermediate shafts, BO, D £, 
there are two wheels of different sizes, the smaller wheel of each 
shaft gearing with the larger one on the following shaft. From 
what has been said at the beginning of this Lecture, we may con- 
sider each of the pairs of wheels. A, B ; C, D ; and E, F, as 
driver and follower with respect to each other. The first and 
last shafts, A and F, each carry one wheel only. 

Let Ni, Ng, Ng, N^ denote the speeds or number of revolutions 




Velocity-Ratio of a Train of Wheels. 

per minute of the first, second, third, and fourth shafts I'espec- 
tively : — 

Then ^^-A. ?8 = £. N4_ E 

xnen, -^ - vt > -kt J) ' 



B ' No 



N« 



Multiplying together the corresponding sides of these three 
equations, we get : — 

N, No 



k- 


A 
B 


C 


X 


E 


N._ 


A X 


X 


E 




N, 


B X 


D X 


P 





mi. 1 .X X. A X C X E 

%,e., The velocity-ratio e = -^ — ^^i — ti- 

B X D X F 



(IV) 
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This is true, however many wheels are in the train, and thus 
-we have the following rule : — 

( Product of radii, diameters, or number 

Value of a Train ^ t of teeth of aU the drivers ^ 

( Product of radii, diameters, or number * 
( of teeth of all the followers 

Example I. — The table of a planing machine has to be moved 
backward and forward at the rate of 12 feet per minute by a rack 
and pinion arrangement underneath it. The gearing consists of 
three shafts ; the first carrying the pinion which gears with the 
rack ; the last carrying the pulley on which a belt works. The 
pinion gearing with the rack has 12 teeth of 1 J inches pitch. On 
the same shaft as this pinion is a wheel of 40 teeth. This wheel 
gears with a pinion of 15 teeth on the second shaft. A wheel 
of 30 teeth on this shaft gears with a pinion of 12 teeth on the 
last shaft. Find the number of revolutions of the last shaft per 
minute. 

Answer. — Let A, B, 0, D denote the numbers of teeth on the 
wheels gearing together, where : — 

A = 40, B = 15, C « 30, D = 12, 

A X 40 X 30 20 



Then, 



BxD~15xl2"* 3 



Since the pitch of the teeth on itick and pinion is 1^ inch, and 
the speed of the rack is 12 feet per minute : — 

.•. Revolutions of first ) _ Speed of table 
shaft per minxUe J 



Circu.mferenoe of pinion ' 


12 


X 12 inches per 


minute 


12 


X IJ inches 




48 
6 


= 9|. 




20 


-64. 



.*• Revolutions of last 1 
shaft per minute f 

Intermediate or Idle Wheel — Sometimes a wheel carried on a 
separate axle is interposed between two other wheels, or introduced 
into a train of wheels, for the purpose of changing the relcUive 
directions of rotations of the first and last wheel. Such an inter- 
mediate wheel is called an idle wheel, because it does not affect the 
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numerical value of the train, but only its sign. That an idle 
wheel has the eflTect just stated may easily be proved by considering 
the velocity-ratio of a pair of wheels connected through an inter- 
mediate one. 

Instances of the use of idle wheels are very common in gearing, 
but the two following will serve as examples : — 

I. Marlborough Wheel — When two parallel shafts, A and 0, 
are so close together that they cannot be conveniently connected 
in the ordinary way, a broad wheel, B, called a Marlborov^h wheels 
may be introduced as shown. This wheel has the eftect of causing 
the shafts, A and 0, to rotate in the same direction, but in no 
way does it affect the velocity-ratio which would be obtained by 
the direct gearing of the wheels A and C. There are other 
methods whereby the same object could be attained as with a 




Marlborough Wheel. 

Marlborough wheel arrangement ; but with these we are not at 
present concerned. 

II. Change Wheels for Screw Catting Lathes.* — In screw 
cutting lathes, a train of wheels, called change wheels, is inter- 
posed between the back end of the lathe spindle and the leading 
screw, for the purpose of transferring motion to the saddle, and 
determining that the cutting tool shall be moved through a 
definite piteh for each rotation of the cylinder to be turned or 
screwed. Every turn of the leading screw moves the saddle and 
cutting tool through a distance equal to its piteh, and, conse- 
quently, if the bar to be screwed turn at the same rate as the 
leading screw, the piteh of the screw cut upon it will be the same 
as that of the leading screw. If it move faster than the leading 
screw, the piteh will be less; and if slower, the piteh will be 
correspondingly greater. It therefore follows as a matter of 

* See the author's Manual en Applied JHechanics, Lecture XVL, for 
description, &c., of a screw cutting lathe. 
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oourse, that if we fit wheels on the lathe spindle and on the 
leading screw of the same diameter, or having the same niniiber 
of teeth, the screw being cnt will have tl)e same pitch as the lead- 
ing screw. If we fix a small pinion, or one with few teeth, on the 
l^the spindle and a wheel of large diameter, or many teeth, on the 
leading screw, the pitch of the screw to be cut will be small, com- 
pared with that 6f the leading screw. The leading screw is generally 
right-handed, in which case the screw to be cut will be tight-handed 
or left-handed, according as its direction of rotation is the same as, 
or different from, that of the leading screw. In the former case, 
there must be at least one intermediate axis between the lathe 
mandril and the leading screw. If the wheels on the lathe man- 
dril and on the end of the leading screw are of the proper size for 
the necessary velocity-ratio, then the intermediate, axis must carry* 
an idle wheel. Sometimes the wheels required to give the proper 
velocity-ratio and relative direction of rotation cannot be correctly 
adjusted without the interposition of more wheels in the train, 
when it may be necessaiy to introduce one or more idle wheels. 

Let pe = Pitch of screw to be cut, in inches.^ 
99 Pi = Pitch of parent or leading screw, in inches. 
„ 6 = Effect or value of train of change wheels. 

Tten, 

FUck o/screw to he cut _ Speed of leading screw 
Pitch of leading screw "" Speed of lathe mandril ' 



e. ........ (V) 



The problem, then, consists in finding a train of wheels which 

Pe 
shall have its value, e = ^— . 

^' 
. Example II. — The leading screw of a lathe is ^ inch pitch and 
light-handed. The set of change wheels belonging to the lathe* 
Oonsista of the following:— 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 60, 60, 70, 80, 
90, 100,. 110,. and 120 teeth respectively. Devise suitable trains 
to cut (1) a rightrhanded screw of 8 threads to the inch, and (2) a 
left-handed screw of 12 threads to the inch. 

Akswer.— (1) The number of threads on the screw to be cut 
being 8 per inch, its pitch i^ therefore, Pe = ^ inch. 

•Henpe, <,=| = i = i. 
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Both screws being right-handed, they must rotate in the same 
direction. Hence the train of change wheels must have an odd 
number of axes. Let there be three axes in the train. 

(a) The sizes of the first and last wheels in the train may be 
such that the required velocity-ratio could be obtained by Uiose 
wheels in direct gear. In this case the intermediate axis must 
carry an idle wheel of any convenient size, such as B, in the left- 
hand figure. 



A 






20 






25 






30 


i; = 


e 


= i = 


-80' 


or, 


" 


100' 


or, 


= 


120 



(h) The sizes of the first and last wheels need not be such as 





Chanqe Wheels fob CuTnNO a Right-handed Sgbew. 

give the required velocity-ratio by their direct gear. In this case 
the; intermediate axis must carry two wheels of different sizes as in 
the i*ight-hand figure. 

The following train will answer the purpose : — 



A X C 
B X L 



i = 



25 X 40 
60 X 80" 



(2) The screw to be cut being left-handed, the leading screw 
must rotate in the opposite direction from that of the lathe man- 
dril; hence the train must consist of an even number of axes. 
Let there he four axes in the train. 

(a) Let A and L be of such sizes that they would transmit the 
proper velocity-ratio if geared directly. Then the two inter- 
mediate axes must each carry an idle wheel as in the left-hand 
figure. 
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A 



1 



* 120' 



(b) The wheels A and L, not being of the above sizes, we may 
an*ange the train so that one of the intermediate axes carries an 
idle wheel, or that there are no idle wheels in the train. These 



/U«Y' 




Change Wheels fob Cutting a LiEft-handed Scbew. 

arrangements are shown by the middle and right-hand fgores. 
The trains may be as follows : — 



With one idle wheel, 



B 



Or, With no idle wheel, ^ ^ |^ |^ ^ 



= 6 = 



i 



i 



20 X 35 



60 X 


70" 




20 X 


25 X 


30 


40 X 


45 X 


60- 



Force-Ratio and Power Transmitted by Gearing. — For certain 
purposes, as in hoisting and simUar machinery, a small effort, P, 
moving through a comparatively great distance, may be utilised in 
overcoming a much greater effort or resistance, W, through a 
much smaller distance. For other purposes, where speed is the 
ultimate desideratum, the converse of the above would be adopted; 
f.e., a large effort, P, moving slowly, overcomes a smaller resist- 
ance, W, moving rapidly. In any case, it is evident from the 
Principle of Work, that what is lost or gained in speed is gained 
or lost in the resistance overcome. To modify the effort during 
its transmission to the working point, suitable mechanism has 
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to be employed. Several forms of mecbaiiism for this purpose 
Lave been considered in previous Lectures; consequently, we 
proceed at once to express the force-ratio obtained by a train 
of wheels. 

Let the effort, P, be applied by hand or by an engine to the 
end of a lever or crank rigidly fixed to the JirBt axle or shaft at A, 
while the resistance to be overcome is applied at the circumference 
of a drum or pulley keyed to the last axle or shaft, F, in the 
following train of wheels : — 



Let Pj, P2, P3 



Tangential pressures at points of contact of 
wheels in gear, 

>» fa, Th, &c. = Radii of wheels denoted by the capitals of 
these suffix letters, 

„ Us Length of lever handle or crank, 

„ r = Eadius of drum or pulley, 

,, 6 s Value of train. 




OFBOP£S 



PowxR Transmitted by Gearikg. 

Then, by the Principle of Moments^ we get : — 

P X It = Pj X ra . . . . 

P^ X rft = Pg X re . . . . 

P2 ^ ''<*'= ^s ^ ^« • • • • 
P3 X r/ = W X r . . . . 



(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
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Multiplying together the corresponding members of these equa^ 
tions, and cancelling the terms Pj, Pg, and P3, we get : — 

P X R X r^ X rd X r/ =» W X r X ra x r^ x re* 



Bat, 



p 


r 
= 1- 


C' 


^'•e 


"^r. 


w 


U 


^^d 


xr. 




Ta 


X re 


X r« 






n 


X rd 


X r/ 


• • 


p 
w 


r 

= e: 


x e. 


M 


f • 



(VI) 



The results expressed in equation (VI) may be more easily 
arrived at in the following way :— 

By the Principle of Work (neglecting friction, &c.), we get': — 

P X tto displacement = W x its displacement. 

^^ P ^ Ws displacement in a given time 

> W "" P's displacement in the same time* 



Hence, 



P^ _ Velocity of W _ 2 cr r x N^ 



W " Velocity of P " 2crRx Ni* 

n ^ ^ 

Or, . W ~ "5" ^ ^ ' 

Equations (1), (2), (3), and (4) may be used in finding the 
tangential resistances P„ Fg, P3. 

Neglecting friction, the power transmitted at any stage of the 
transmission is constant. Thus, the power transmitted from the 
second to the third shaft is the same as that done at the driving 
or working ends. 

Let H.P. = Horse power transmitted, 

„ P = Tangential pressure in lbs. at pitch surface Of 

any given wheel in the train, 

„ V = Velocity in feet per minute at the pitch surface 
of the given wheel 

Then, clearly, H.P, = gpj-g. .,♦... (VII) 
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Example III. — The handles of a double-purchase lifting Qr^b 
are 16 inches long. The pinions have 14 and 20 teeth respec- 
tively, and the wheels gearing with these have 84 and 100 teeth 
respectively. The diameter of the barrel is 12 inches, thickness 
of rope 1 inch. Find the effort, P, necessary to raise a load of 
30 cwts., friction being neglected. If the diameter of the piaion 
on the first motion shaft be 6 inches, find the pressure between 
the teeth of each pair of wheels in gear. 




DOUBLE-PUBCHASE WiNCH OS CrAB. 



Answer. — The accompanying figure shows a general view of a 
double-purchase lifting crab. For sketches and description of 
similar lifting machinery we must refer the student to the author's 
Manual on Applied Mechanics^ Lecture XIII. 

Here R = 16 inches, r = raditis of barrel + \ thickness. of 
rope = 6J inches. 

v 1 r* . 14 X 20 1 

Valueoftram = e = gj^^^g^ = 3g-. 



W 



r 



X e. 
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p e^ 

30 X 112 - IS'' 



30- 

i.e., P = 45-5 lbs. 

Since there are two handles, the effort exerted on each will be:— 

|P» 2275 lbs. 
Next, to find the pressure between the teeth of the wheels. 




Diagram of Wheel-wobk ov a Doxtble-pubcbasb Cbab 
TO Illust&atb Example III. 

Let Pj, Pj = Pressures between the first and second pinions 
and their followers respectively. 

Then, Pj x radius of pinion A = P x R. 

Pi X 3 = 45-5 X 16. 

Pi = 243 lbs. 

Also, Pj X radius of pinion C = Pj x radius of wheel B. 

-p — V "^^^^s of wheel B 

2 "" ^ radius of pinion C • 

O P — P unmber of teeth on B 

' 2 "~ 1 number of teeth on C • 

i.e., Pg = 243 X IJ = 1,019 lbs. 
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From these results we notice that the wheels should be made 
stronger as they approach the barrel shaft. 

Example IY. — A water-wheel making two revolutions per 
minute is provided with an internal toothed wheel of 24 feet 
diameter at the pitch circle. This wheel gears with a train of 
wheels^ thus : — Pinions of 8, 6, 4, and 2 feet diameter, and wheels 
of 12, 10, and 8 feet diameter. The last shaft in the train carries 




To Illustrate Example IV. 
PowBB Tbansmittxd nbOM A Watbb-Wheel bt Tooihxd- 

GeARINO Ain> ROFBS. 



a rope pulley of 8 feet diameter. If 40 horse-power be trans- 
mitted, find the total driving tension in the ropes and the pressure 
between the teeth of each pair of wheels in the toothed gearing. 



Aksweb. — The arrangement is shown by 
sketch. 



the 



accompanying 
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The value of. the train is : — 

24 X 12 X 10 X 8 ^. 
8 X 6.x 4x2 • 

22 
«=y X 8 X 2 X 60 ft per miimtor' 



Let T =« Driving tension in ropes in lbs. 

TV 



Then, H. P. 



33,000' 



_ 40 X 33,000 .^„ ^ ,^ 
T = i^ 2 = 437-5 lbs. 

y X 8 X 2 X 60 

Let P^, P2, <&ci) denote the tangential pressures at the pitch 
circles of the various pairs of wheels in gear. 

Let ro, n, <kc., denote the radii of wheels, A, B, &c, I'espeo- 
tively. 

Then, since the power developed at pitch circle of wheel A, is 
equal to the power transmitted by ropes on pulley K, we get : — 

Pj X Circumferential speed of A = T x Circumferential speed ofK» 

Pix2<rr«Ni = Tx2crrtN/ . 

Pi = Tx^ X e. 

^ ra 

Or, Pi = 437-5 x ^^ x 60 = 8,750 lbs. 



Next, Pjxrc =PiXr& 

P2 = 8,750 X 
But, P3 X r« = Pj X ra 



P2=: 8,750 X A « 6,833-3 Iba 



P3 = 5,833-3 X I « 3,500 lbs. 

Lastly, T^A^^g = Ps ^ ''Z • 

P4= 3,500 X I = 1,760 lbs. 
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LsCfTUBE XL— QlTISTIOlJlS. 

1. Define the following terms as applied to gearing: — Pitch surface, 
pitch circle, and pitch point. Illustrate your answers by reference (1) to a 
spur wheel, (2) to a bevel Wheel, and (3) to a rack. 

2. Define angular velocity. Given the angular velocity of a body about 
a g^ven axis, show how you would find the linear velocity of any point in 
the body. 

3. Define the pitch circle of a toothed wheel. Prove that when two 
• wheels, whose axes are parallel, gear together, their angular velocities are 

inversely as the diameters of their pitch circles. Two parallel shafts are 
at a distance of 4| feet, and they are to rotate with velocities as the num- 
bers 7 and 11 respectively. Determine the diameters of the pitch circles of 
a pair of wheels which would give the required motion. Ans,5\tt. and 3| ft. 

4. Define the term train of wJieeU, and explain how to find the value of 
a given train. Arrange trains of wheels for the following values of «, no 
pinion to have less than 12 teeth, and no wheel to have more than 120: — 
2,000 1,200 880 35^ 490 240 

240 ' 490 ' 35 ' 880' 1,200' 2,000* 

5. What are mitre and idle wheels, and for what purposes are they Tised? 
Give instances of the use of both. 

6. Explain, by aid of a sketch, the use of a Marlborough wheel. A shaft 
is divided into two parts, the parts being still in line. Sketch an arrange- 
ment of wheels whereby one part of the shaft may drive the other at twice 
the speed of the first. 

7. Describe the operation of cutting a screw in a lathe, showing the 
wheels required, and how they are placed to cut a right-handed screw with 
8 threads to the inch in a lathe whose leading screw is of ^ inch pitch. 

8. Explain the use of change wheels in a screw-cutting latne. It is 
desired to cut a screw of ^ inch pitch in a lathe with a l^iding screw of 
4 threads to the inch, usins 4 wheels. If both screws be right-handed, 
what wheels would you employ? (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 1887.) 

9. The leading screw in a self-acting lathe has a pitch of ^ inch, show an 
arrangement of change wheels for cutting a screw of | inch pitch. 

10. You are required to cut a left-handed screw of 5 threads to the inch 
in a lathe fitted with a right-handed guide-screw of ^ inch pitch. Show 
clearly by the aid of sketches the change-wheels which you would employ 
for the purpose, indicating how they would be respectively carried, and the 
number of teeth in each wneel. (S. & A. Exam., 1891.) 

11. The leading screw of a lathe is \ inch pitch and right-handed. The 
set of change wheels belonging to the lathe consists of the following : — 
20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, and 120 teeth. From 
these devise suitable trains to cut the following screws and draw up a table 
of your results :— 4, 4^, 5, 5 j, 6, 6}, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, and 16 threads 
per inch. 

12. A wheel of 40 teeth is driven by a winch handle 14 inches lone, and 
gears with a rack having teeth of 1 inch pitch ; apply the principle of work 
to find the driving pressure exerted on the rack when a force of 50 lbs. ia 
applied at the end of the winch handle. Ans, 110 lbs. 

13. Sketch, in side elevation, the wheelwork of an ordinary 5-ton lifting 
crane. In doing so, it will be sufficient to represent the wheels by their 
pitch circles. If the weight raised moves through 1 inch when the driving 
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handle movea through 40 inches, find the weight which could be raised by 
60 lbs. applied at the end of the lever handle. Ana, 2,400 lbs. 

14. In a model of a lifting crab, the circumference of the circle described 
by the end of the winch handle is 43 inches, and the circumference of the 
drum which raises the weight is 14*9 inches. The wheelwork gives an 
advantage of 8 to 1, and it is found by trial that a force of 3*1 lbs. on the 
winch handle just sufSces to raise a weight of 56 lbs. hanging on a cord 
wound upon the drum. What proportion of the power exerted is lost in 
this model? Ans, 21*76 percent. 

15. Sketch two views of a treble-purchase lifting crab. In doing so it 
will be sufficient to represent the wheels in side elevation by their pitch 
circles. Apply the Prineiple of Work, or the Principle of Moments to 
determine the force-ratio, P : W, and the pressure between the teeth of 
each pair of wheels in gear. Ex. In a treble-i>urchase lifting crab the 
handles are 16 inches long ; diameter of drum 16 inches, thickness of rope 
2^ inches. The wheelwork consists of the following :— Pinions 6, 6, and 8 
inches diameter; wheels 24, 30, and 36 inches diameter. Supposing two 
men to work at each handle, each man exerting a force of 30 Ids., find the 
weight which could be raised, and the pressure between the teeth of 
each pair of wheels in sear. Allowing 30 per cent, for friction, find the 
actual weight which comd be raised by the four men. Ans, (1) 8*34 tons 
nearly, 640 lbs., 2,560 lbs., 9,600 lbs.; (2) 5*84 tons nearly. 

16. A water-wheel making two and a-half revolutions per minute is pro- 
vided with an internal toothed wheel of 20 feet diameter at the pitch circle. 
This wheel gears with a train of wheels, thus :— Pinions of 6, ^ and 2 feet ■ 
in diameter, and wheels of 10 and 9 feet in diameter respectively. On 
the last shaft a pulley 10 feet in diameter is keyed, on the rim of which 
there are four ropes. The horse-power transmitted by the ropes is 20. 
You are required to find the pull on each rope, the pressure between the 
teeth of each pair of wheefe gearing together, and the revolutions per 
minute made by the pulley. Ans. 66 lbs., 4,200 lbs., 2,520 lbs., 1,120 ifip., 
93*75 revolutions. 
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LECTURE Xn 

Contents.— Friction Gearing — Power Transmitted by Ordinary Friction 
Gearing — Ebcamples I. and H. — Bobertson's Friction or Wedge Gear- 
ing—Power Tnumnitted by Wedge Gearing — Queetiont. 

Friction Gearing. — Friction gearing is that form of gearing 
wherein the wheels in contact are driven, the one by the other, 
by reason of the friction between their pitch surfaces. The wheels 
require to be pressed together in a direction normal to their pitch 
surfaces at the line of contact, with a force sufficient to give a 
f notional resistance greater than the tangential resistance to 
motion. The wheels may be spur or bevel, according as the shafts 
are parallel or intersecting. 

In order to insure sufficient frictional resistance and smooth 
working, it is usual to face one wheel of the pair with some 
oompressible material, such as wood, leather, india-rubber, com- 
pressed paper, <fec. When slipping takes place between the wheels, 
''flats" are soon formed on the face of the foUoioer (this being the 
wheel which lags behind the other), while the face of the driver 
gets equally worn all round. For this reason the driver, and not 
the follower, is faced with the softer material. 

The usual forms of rims suitable for spur and bevel friction 
wheels are shown by the accompanying figurea 




Section of Spur FaionoN Wheel. 




Section op Bevel Friction Wheel. 
The rim of the driver is faced with wood or leather, the different 
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layers of which are nailed or glued together and then held in 
position by bolts as shown. ^fThen wood is used the grain should 
lie in a direction tangential to the working surfaces, the wear being 





flEOnONAL ViKW OV RiM VOR 

Spur FaicnoN Whxkl. 



SsonoNAL View of Rim iob Bivxl 
Fbiotion Whxkl. 



then more uniform all over. The rim of the follower is of cast 
iron turned in a lathe. 

Friction gearing of this kind is more employed in America than 
in this country, being often applied for driving saw-mills, &c. 

Power Transmitted by Ordunary Friction Gearing. — We shall 
now proceed to calculate the necessary pressure to be applied to 
the wheels in order to transmit a given power. 

(1) By Spur Friction Gearing. 

Let P = Pressure between wheels at pitch line in pounds, 
,, T = Tangential resistance at pitch line in pounds. 
,, Y = Circumferential velocity of wheels infest per minute, 
^, fj, =. Coefficient of friction for surfaces in contact. 



Then, Work transmiUed = T Y ft-lbs. per minute. 

TV 



H.P. - 



33,000 



(I) 
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y 



If there is to be no slipping, we must have : 
, T 



Or, 
But, 



P3^^. 



T- 



H.P. 



X 33,000 



H.P. 



X 33,000 



M'' 



(ID 



Equation (II) gives the least pressure between the wheels in 

order to transmit a given power. 

The pressure, P, should always 

, ,^ H.P. X 33,000 
be greater than ^ 

so as to provide against contin- 
gencies, such as oil or water get- 
ting on to the surfaces of the 
wheels. If P be less than this, 
then slipping must take place. >^ 



---■|E3^ 





Spur Friotiok Gsasino. 



Bkvsl Friotion Whsbls. 



(2) By Bevel Friction Gearing, 

Let P,, P] = Thrusts along shafts 1 and 2 respectively. 
„ c^, d^ » Mean diameters of wheels 1 and 2 respectively* 
„ R a Normal reaction between pitch cones. 

„ T e Tangential resistance at pitch line. 

„ 2 CI a Angle of pitch cone 1. 

Then, 90* - a » Half-angle of pitch cone 2. 
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Since the pressures along the axes of the shafts are P^ and P^, 
it follows that these are also the pressures at the pitch line, and act 
as indicated by the figure. 

The normal pressure between the surfaces is : — 

Pi= R co8(90' - a) = R sin a. 
Or, Pj^Rcoso. 

But, tan«»i^ = ^. 

Jdj dj 

tan a d^ 

"" mJI + tan^^a " s/<^ + <?* 

A A 1 d^ 

And, cos a = j, =» y -, ^ =. 

B. - P V<^ + <^ 



Or, 


B- 




But, 


T= 


>B. 




Or, 


R^ 


T 




And,! 


as before, T- 


H.P. 


X 33,000 
V 


• 


■RV^ 


H.P. 


X 33,000 


* • 


U^ 




/.v 



H.P. 33,000 </, 

CoDBequently.Pi:^ -^ * V^T^ • • • • (I") 

A«^ P — H.P. 38,000 </» 

And, P,::^ -^_ . -^^== .... ,IV) 

Equations ^III) and (lY) determine the least values of the 
axial thrusts m order to insure sufficient frictional resistance for 
transmitting a given power. 

The following values of /c* may be taken *: — 

For metal on metal, . . /^ => -15 to *20. 

For wood on metal, . . . /c* s= '25 to '30. 
For millboard on metal, . . . /i = -20. 

* Unwin'B Machine Duig% part L, p. 283. 
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Taking the greatest and least of the above values for /i, we see 

that in spur friction gearing, the smallest valae of P must lie 

T T . 

between -^ and j^g, Le,, between 3)- T and 6f T. 

In practice, the width of the face of friction wheels is about the 
same as that of a single leather belt which is required to transmit 
the same power. The tangential force may be taken at from 
15 to 30 lbs. per inch of width when the face of the driver is lined 
with wood. In the case of a wjbeel with millboard face, the 
tangential force transmitted was obsek'ved, by Prof. Unwin, to be 
as great as 80 lbs. per inch of width."* 

It will be apparent that friction gearing of the above kind 
is u Usui ted for transmitting great power. The constancy of 
velocity-ratio between the wheels cannbt be relied upon. Gearing 
of this kind is only used (I) when the power to be transmitted is 
small ; (2) when the speed is so high that toothed gearing would 
be noisy ; (3) when the wheels require to be frequently put into 
or out of gear, t 

Example I. — In a spur friction gearing the driving wheel is 
faced with wood, and gears with a metal w^l i^ feet in diameter. 
The latter makes 200 revolutions per minute, , and transmits 
. 10 H.P. Find the tangential resistance at the circumferences of 
the wheels, and the necessary thrust to be applied to the bearings 
of the shafts, taking fi = *25. 

Answer, — Using the same notation as in the text, we have,. 
H.P.«10; Y=^^dn = jLx 3J x 200 = 2,200 ft. per minute. 

„ H.P. X 33,000 10 X 33,000 ,^^ ^ 
T = -^-^L_ . 2,200 =• ^^ *»• 

T 150 ^^ .. 
Also, P « — « ^r=. = 600 IbB. 

' ia *25 ^ 

Example IL — 5 H.P. has to be transmitted through a pair of 
bevel friction wheels. The diameteni of the wheels are 2 feet and 
1^ feet respectively. The circumferential speed of the wheels is 
1,000 feet per minute. Find the normal and tangential pressures 
at the surface of contact of the two wheels, and the axial throsta 
to be applied to each shaft, taking /^ =» '2. 

Answer.— Here cf^ » 2 ft., <2^ » Ij^ ft., Y » 1,000 ft. permin. 
* Unwin'B Machine Duign, p. 284. t Ihid., p. 281. 
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Then :— 

-^ , i> H.P. X 33,000 
Normal pressure = R = j-^ — • 



5 X 33,000 



= 825 lbs. 



» '» -2 X 1,000 

Tangenital pressure » T » a& R = '2 x 825 == 165 Ibl. 



Also^ 



825 X 2 



660 lb& 



825 X U 
Similarly, P, = ^^, ^ ^^^y « 495 IbB. 

Robertson's Friction or Wedge Gearing.— One objection to the 
friction gearing just described is the great pressure which is 
brought on the bearings, due to the force with which the wheels 





B0BIBT80N*S WSDOX GlABINO. 

require to be pressed together in order to secure sufficient frictional 
resistance at their surfaces. To overcome this and the previous 
objections to the ordinary friction gearing, the wheels are now 
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made of cast iron with parallel wedge-shaped projections round 
their rims. The projections of the one wheel fit into the wedge- 
shaped grooves on the other; and by this means the friction is 
greatly increased. 

Sections of the rims of such wheels are shown by the accom- 
panying figures, and need no further explanation. 

There is, however, one serious objection to such wheels — ^viz., 
the grinding action, and consequent excessive wear, while working. 
This is due to the sliding contact between the sides of the pro- 
jections and those of the groove& On this account the wheels 
spmetimes work with great noise. This difficulty can be overcome 




WxDOB GEABnra 

to a certain extent by making the depth of the 8uifiGM)e8 in contact 
as small as possible. 

The depth of the acting surfiice (f.«., the distance which the 
wheels penetrate each other when in gear) is given by the 
formula : — 

t « 0-025 a/T.* 

Where i is the depth of acting sur&ce, and T the tangential resist- 
ance between the wheels. 

Power Transmitted by Wedge GeailDg.— Oonsider the action 
of one of the wedge-shaped projections in its groove. When the 
wheels rotate^ the action is simUar to that of a wedge thrust into 
the groove by a horizontal force. 

* Un win's Machine Design, part I., p. 286. 
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Let P^ = Horizontal force on projection cousidered. 
„ B^ = Total normal reaction on each side of groove. 
„ F^ = Total friction between projection and each side of groove. 
,, 2 a s Angle of wedge. 

Then, P^ = 2 R^ sin a + 2 Fj cos a. 

But, Fj = AtRr 

Pj = 2 Rj (sin a + Ab cos a). 

Then, for all the wedges, if P denote the total force pushing the 
wheels together, and R the total reaction, P = 2 Pi, R = 2 • 2 R^, 
and we get : — 

P = R (sin a + fACoaa), 

/. as before, T ^ ^t R. 
Or, R^^ 



But^ 



R 



At 

H.P. X 33,000 

= V • 

HP. X 33,000 

— H.P. X 33,000 Bin a + ft, COS a 



(V) 



Equation (Y) determines the least pressure with which the 
wheels must be forced together in order to transmit a given power. 

From this equation it is seen that the number of grooves or 
projections has no effect on the power transmitted. The number 
of grooves may be anything we please, but generally there are no 
fewer than two nor mora than ten. The pitch of the grooves may 
vary from ^ inch to If inches. 

Usually the groove angle 2 a is 40*". Hence, taking /i =-- *15, 
we get : — 

, sin a + //& cos a 



P^T- 



« sin 20' + -15 cos 20' 

'^^ 05 ' 

^ '342 4- '15 X '94 

•^-^ 05 ' 

,^3-22T. 



{.«., P must be at least 3} times T. In practice we may take 
P = 4T. 
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LiOTURB XII.— Questions. 

1. Define firktion gearing. State the advantages and diaadvantages of 
moh a maring, and mention under what circumstanoes it is likely to be 
emplovM in preference to other kinds of gearing. 

2. Deeeribe, with sketches, the construction of the wheels used for friction 
gearing. State yonr reasons why, in ordinary friction searing, one of the 
wheels only is faced with a softer material than the other, and say which 
wheel it is. 

3b In a spur friction searinff, the driving wheel is faced with wood and 
^ears with a metal wheeTof 2^ feet in diameter. The circumferential speed 
u 2,000-feet per minute. The force pressing the wheels together is 550 lbs. 
Taking m = {• find the maximum H.F. which can be transmitted. Sketch 
the arrangement, showing a method of engaging and disengaging the wheels. 
An$, 11 i BLP. 

4. The diameters of a pair of bevel friction wheels are 14 feet and 4 feet 
respectively. The larger wheel makes 200 revolutions per minute, and 
transmits 10 H.P. Find the normal and tangential pressures at the pitch 
surfaces, and the axial thrusts on each shaft, m = *25. Prove the formula 
which yon employ. Ans, 625 Ibe. ; 131 '25 lbs. ; 184 lbs. ; 491 lbs. 

5. Describe, with sketches,. Robertson's wedge jgearing, and deduce a 
formula for the pressure between the wheels for a given H.P. 
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LECTURE XIIL 

Contents. — Gonatan^ of the Velocity-Ratio of Toothed Gearing—Propor- 
tions of Teeth of Wheels — Clearance — Arc of Action — Relation between 
Length of Arc of Action and Pitch of Teeth— Clock and Watch Wheels 
— Primarv Conditions for Correct Working of Toothed Wheels — 
Cnrvee which satisfy the above Conditions — Particular Cases — 
(I.) When the Cycloid is a Straight Line— (IL) When the Epicycloid 
is the lAvolote of the Base Circfo^III.) When the Hypocydoid is a 
Straight Line— (IV.) When the Hypocydoid is a Point— Cycloidal 
Teeth — Gee's Patent Toothed Gearing — Exact Method of Drawing the 
Corves for Cycloidal Teeth — Practical Method of Drawing the Curves 
for Cycloidal Teeth — Application of Preceding Principles to the Case 
«f a Kack and its Pinion— Particular Forms of Teeth as Dependent 
npon Changes in the Sizes of the Generating Circles Employed— 
first Particular Case— When the Hypocydoid is a Straight Lme — 
Rack having Teeth with Radial Flanks -Practical Method of Draw- 
ing the Involute Curves for the Faces of the Teeth on the Pinion — 
S^nd Particular Case — When the Hypocydoid is a Point -Pin 
Wheels — Pins are always placed on the Follower— Back and Pinion — 
Disadvantage of Pin Wheels — Questions. 

Constancy of the Velocity-Ratio of Toothed Oeaiing.* — In nearly 
evety case of the transmission of motion by friction or belt gearing, 
slipping takes place to a greater or less extent, and hence these 
methods of transmitting motion are unsuited where an exact or 
constant velodty-ratio is desired. In such a case it is best to 
•employ toothed gearing. Bnt, to insure a constant velocity-ratio 
«nd smooth working with toothed gearing, the teeth of the wheels 
must be carefully constructed, and of such shapes that, when 
:gearing together, certain geometrical conditions are fulfilled. In 
this Lecture we shall endeavour to explain the principles according 
to which all properly constructed teeth of wheels are made and act. 

In the first place, we shall give some further definitions and 
general explanations relating to toothed gearing. 

Definition. — The pitch of the teeth is the distance firom the 
centra of one tooth to the centre of the next tooth, measured 
along the pitch line. 

* The student may refer to the following books on gearing : — 
FraeUcal TreatUe on Oearingf by Browne & Sharpe, printed by J. W. 

Pratt & Son, New York. 
Odontks, by Geo. B. Grant, published by the Lexington Gear Works, 

Lexington, Mass. 
Handbook on the Tuth of Oear$, by Geo. B. Grant, Boston, Mass. 
BtBel'Oears, by John W. Newall & Go , Manchester. 
JL parwr on *< Settings out the Curves of Wheel Teeth," by W. J. Last, in 

Proe. InaL Civu Engineers, vol. Ixxxix., p. 335. 
JBiemenU of J/ocAtne Design^ by Prof. Unwin, published by Longmp^ns^ 

Green & Co. 
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Let d = Diameter of the pitch circle in inc/ies. 
„ j> = Pitch of teeth in incites, 
,, n =: Number of teeth ou wheel 



Then, 
Or, 

And, 



up 


= 


rrd 


P 


— 


n 


d 


_- 


np 



(l> 



The pitch, as measured in this way, is called the Circular Pitch, 
and is the one chiefly used by engineers. But another and mora 
convenient method of measuring the pitch is sometimes adopted, and 
is called the Diametral Pitch. According to this method the pitch of 
the teeth is stated as a fraction of the diameter of the pitch circle. 

Thus, if the diameter of the pitch circle be 40 inches, and the 
number of teeth on the circumference be 120, then : — 

40 
Diametral Pitch = ^^ « ^ inch. 

In this case, the size of the wheel would be spoken of as one of 
3 teeth per inch of pitch circle diameter. 

Let p^ = Diametral pitch of teeth in inches. 
Then, using the same notation as in the case of cii*cular pitch: — 

P^^n \ (II> 

Or, d -= np^^ 

The student will notice that equations (II) are much simpler 
than equations (I), from the fact, that it is easier to treat of 
the sulMii vision of a straight line than that of a circle. It is 
for this reason, that several engineers, especially AmericaUi 
advocate the adoption of this method as being more convenient 
for stating the sizes of wheels. In this country the circumferential 
pitch is the one chiefly used, except in the case of small wheels 
(such as the change wheels for a lathe) whose sizes are often stated 
in terms of their number of teeth per inch in diameter. 

The relation between the circular and diametral pitches can be 
stated thus : — 



From (I), 



n (II), ^ = «/'d, 
Or, p^:p = l:r (Ill) 
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In this book the term pitch must always be understood as 
meaning the drcidar pitchy unless otherwise expressly stated. 

Definitions. — The Face of a tooth is that part of its acting 
sorflftce which lies between the pitch BorflEUse and the crest of the 
tooth. 

, T]ie Flanl^ of a tooth is that part of the acting sor&ce which 
lies between the pitch surface and the bottom of the spaces 
between the teeth. 

The Addendum Circle is that imaginary circle which touches 
the crests of all the teeth on the wheel 

The Boot Circle is that imaginary circle which touches the 
bottoms of the spaces between the teeth. 

The Addendum of a tooth is the length of the tooth projecting 
beyond the pitch surfoce ; or, it is that part of the tooth lying 
between the pitch surface and the addendum surface. 




Illustratino the DKFiinnoNs of Tibiib. 



The above terms will be understood from the aooompanying 
figure. 

Proportions of Teeth of Wheels. — The proportions for the teeth 
of wheels vary slightly with different makers, but the following 
rules, as given by Prof. TJnwin, represent good average' practice : — 

Let p B PUch of teeth in inches. 

Then, Height of tooth above pitch line, . "■ '8 J9, 

Depth of tooth below pitcl^ UnCy . ^ '^Pi 
Thickness of tooth (measured cUong 

pitch line), . = '^Sp^ 

Width of space between the teeth, . = '52 j>. 

Width of face of tooth, . . . = 2 p to 3 p. 

Clearance. — These proportions, as shown in the following figura, 
give a side dearcmce of (-52 - -48) j9 = O^p, and a bottom dear- 
4ine0of.(-4 - '3)p ^ 'Ip- 
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Arc of ActioiL — Ck>ii8ider the action of a pair of teeth gearing 
together, from the instant at which eontact begins to the instant 
at which contact terminates. Daring the first part of the action 
the flank of the tooth on the driver is in contact with the faoe 




C/earwiOB. 

TROTOVnOVB OV TbBTH OT WHKEI& 

of the tooth on the f Mower, This continues until the pitch 
point is reached, at which instant the line of contact of the teeth 
coincides with the line of contact of the pitch surfaces of the 
wheels. After passing the pitch point, j9, the faoe of the tooth 
on the dHver continues in contact with iJie fl^mk of the tooth on 
the foUowery until contact ceases. Action begins at a, the point 
of the tooth on the follower^ and terminatea at 6, the point of the 
tooth on the driver* 




DRIVER 

I 
I 

I 

Illubtratino the Terms Abos ot Appboaoh and 

Arc of Approach = Arc ap, or Are/p^ 
Arc of Reoeu = Arc p A, or Arc p6. 
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Definition. — The arc of either of the pitch circles over 
which there is contact between a pair of teeth is called the 
Arc of Actloa 

Thus, either &rc aphy or arc fp by is called the arc of action. 
The arc of action is divided at the pitdi point into two parts, 
called respectively the Arc of Approsuih and the Arc of Recess. 
By an inspection of the above figure it will be seen that the 
length of the ai*c of approach depends on the addendum of the 
teeth on the /ollower; whilst the length of the arc of recess 
depends on the addendum of the teeth on the driver. To increase 
or diminish the arc of contact, the addendum of the teeth must be 
increased or diminished, as will be shown further on. 

Belation between Length of Arc of Action and Pitch of Teeth. 
— ^To insure continuous action between a pair of toothed wheels, 
there must, at any instant, be at least one pair of teeth in gear. 
Moreover, contact between one pair of teeth must not terminate 
before the succeeding pair comes into operation. This condition is 
insured by making the arc of action greater than the pitch of the 
teeth. In most cases, especially with heavy gearing, two or three 
teeth are in gear at once. Hence^ the usual /rule is to make the 
arc of aotionjrom three to /our times the pitch of the teeth. 

Clock and Watch Wheels. — In wheelwork, such as in clocks or 
watches, where friction is most injurious, the teeth of the wheels 
are usually so designed that the driving teeth have no flanks, %ind 
the driven teeth no faces. Contact, in such cases, occurs during 
the period of recess only, and then the arc of recess must be at 
least equal to the pitch. The reason for this is, that the friction, 
due to the sliding of the teeth on each other during action, is said 
to be greater during the period of approach than that during the 
period of recess.* 

Primary Conditions for Correct Working of Toothed Wheels. — 
Having explained some general principles relating to toothed 
gearing, we shall now proceed to consider the necessary con- 
ditions to be fulfilled in order that such gearing may work 
coirectly. 

The two necessary conditions are : — 

I. The radii of the pitch surfaces must be such that by rolling 
together they give the desired velocity-ratio. 

Let R^, Rb = Radii of pitch circles of wheels A and B. 
» ^Ai ^h = Angular velocities „ „ 

Then, as a first condition we must have : — 

B^ : Bb = Wb : «a- 

* Friction between the teeth of wheels will he considered in Lecture XVL 
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Or, the radii of the pitch circles must be inversely as the 
angular velocities of the wheels. 

II. The shape of the teeth of the wheels must be such, that 
the motion resulting from their mutual action ^all be the same 
as that obtained by the rolling action of the pitch surfaces. 

Let A and B be the centres of the pitch circles of two wheels 
working together. AB the line of centres, and p the pitch 
point. 

For clearness we have represented only one tooth on each wheeL 
The teeth are in contact at the point ab; a being the fK)iut of 
contact on tooth A, and b the point of contact on tooth B. 

Let HK, the common 
normal to the curves of the 
teeth at their point of con- 
tact, intersect the line of 
centres at q. From A and 
B draw the perpendiculars, 
A M and B N, upon H K. 

With centres A and B 
draw the circles passing 
through the point a b. Then, 
at any instant the point a 
is moving along the tangent 
to the circle passing through H" 
a, and having its centre at 
A ; ie., the point a is mov- 
ing in a direction at right 
angles to A a with a velocity 
Va = ^K ^ -A. a. Similarly, 
the point b is moving in a 
direction at right angles to 
B b with a velocity Vb = 

a^xBb. But though the i^^i^^stratino PrimaIt Conditions for 
points a and are thus mov- correct Working op Wheel Teeth. 
ing in different directions 

and with diiferent velocities, yet their component velocities along 
the common normal, HK, must be equal, otherwise the teeth 
would either separate from or penetrate each other. For an in- 
definitely small movement of the wheels the only relative motion 
of a and 5 is in a direction perpendicular to H K. 

Let V denote the equal component velocities of Va and Vb along 
H K. Then, with reference to wheel A : — 




16 
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V B O;^ X AM 

Similarly, v = u^ x Blf 

«A X A M = «B X B N, 
fitf^ : «B = B N : A M, 
i.«., Rb : Ra = B N : A M, 

Or, Bp :Ap = Bq : A^ [By similar triangles] 

This can only be trne when q coincides with p. Hence, the condi- 
tion to be fulfilled by the carves forming the teeth of wheels is : — 

The common normal to the corves at the point of contact of a 
pair of teeth must always pass through the pitch point. 

Carves which Satisfy the above Condition. — It now remains 
to describe curves which shall fulfil this condition. The problem 
of determining the proper shape of teeth admits of many solutions. 
Any shape can be given to the teeth of one of a pair of wheels 
gearing together, so long as a corresponding shape be given to 
the teeth of the other wheel, to fulfil the above condition. 

Two principal curves have been used by engineers for describing 
the teeth of wheels. These are the cycloid and the involute.* We 
shall now explain the nature of these curves, and then show that 




TuK Ctcloid AMD How IT IS Descbibed. 



teeth formed according to them satisfy the above condition for 
correct working. 

Definition. — ^A cycloid is a curve traced out by a point on 
the circumference of a circle which rolls along a straight line. 

The form of this curve will be understood from the accompany- 
ing figure. The rolling circle, G, is called the generating circle. 
The point, P, which traces out the curve is called the trctcing point 
The line, A B, on which the circle rolls is called the baee line, 

* Cycloid IB derived from the Greek word kvkXo^, signifyinff a ring or & 
drcle; Epicycloid from *ir£, signifying upon and kukKo^'^ kdK Hypocydoid 
from viro, si^ifymg under and ki>«c\ov. Involute is derived from the Latin 
worda in, signifying upon^ and volvo, to roU. 
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The length of A B is equal to the circumference of the generat- 
ing circle. For anj position, G, of the generating circle, we have 
A C = arc P C of the circle. 

When the base line is a circle the curve traced out by the 
tracing point is called an Epicycloid or a Hypocycloid according as 




The Htpoctoloid. 
A B is the Base circle, P the Tracing point, G the Qenerating circle. 

the generating circle rolls on the convex or concave side of the base 
circle. We may define these curves separately, as follows : — 

Devinition.— An Epicycloid is a curve traced out by a point on 
the circmnference of a circle which rolls on the Convex arc of 
another circle. 
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Definition. — A Hypocydoid is a curve traced out by a point 
on the circumference of a circle which rolls on the Concave arc of 
another circle. 

The forms of these curves will be understood from the accom- 
panying figures. 

'Particular Gases — I. When the Cycloid is a Straight Line 

Suppose the radius of the generating circle to become infinitely 
great ; then, clearly, the cycloid would become a straight line per^ 
pendicidar to the base line, A B. An application of this is to be 
found in the case of racks having teeth with straight flanks. 

II. When the Epicycloid is the Involute of the Base Curcle.^ 
If the radius of the generating circle of the epioydoid be infinitely 
great, then the arc, P C, becomes a straight line, and the epicycloid^ 




Involute Curve. Hypootcloid a Straight Lnrs. 

A C the Base circle, P the Tracing point. 

A P, is now termed the Involute of the Base Circle or simply an 
Involute. Aji involute of a circle is the curve traced out by a 
point on the free end of a stretched string when the string is being 
unwound from the circle. The form of this curve will be undeiv 
stood from the left-hand figure. 

III. When the Hypocydoid is a Straight Line.— If the diameter 
of the generating circle be equal to half the diameter of the circle 
inside which it rolls, then the hypocydoid traced out by the tracing 
point will be a straight line, and this straight line will be a 
diameter of the base circle. This case is shown by the figure on 
the li^ht. 
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Let the tracing point be at A at the beginning of its motion, 
and at P for any position of the generating circle. Join O A, G P, 
and O C. C passes through G, the centre of the generating circle. 

Let .t-rCGP = d, .e-rCOA = 9. 

Then, arc P C = arc A 0, by definition. 

G C X ^ = O X p. 
But, G C = J C, by hypothesis. 

^ = 2 9. 

Now ^ is an angle at the centre of the circle G, and p is an 
angle at the circumference of the same circle. But, since ^ = 29, 
it follows (converse of Euc. IIL, 20) that these two angles must 
stand on the same arc, P 0, of the circle G. Therefore, P lies on 
the line O A. This being true for any position of G, we conclude 
that P moves along the straight line A B, which is a diameter of 
the base circle. 

lY. When the Hypocycloid is a Point. — By a referraoe to the 
following left-hand figure, it appears that the same hypocycloid 
can be traced out by either of the generating circles, Gj or Gg, 
when the diameters of these circdes ai*e such, that their sum is 
«qual to the diameter of the circle inside which they roll. 





The Htpoctoloid Deobnebatino to a Point. 

Now, if the circle G;^ goes on inereasing in size, the hypocycloid, 
A P B, becomes more and more convex towards the centre, O, 
until, ultimately, when G^ becomes nearly equal in size to the base 
circle, the hypocycloid is a small half-loop, as shown by the right* 
hand figure. The same thing takes place as the circle Gj decreases 
in size. Henoe, when the generating circle is equal in size to the 
base circle, the hypocycloid d^enerates into a point. 
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The curves of the cycloid class have many important geometrical 
properties, some of which are familiar to students of higher 
Dynamics, but the only property with which we are concerned 
here is that one relating to the normal at any point of the curve. 

Referring to the above figui*es, let C be the point of contact of 
the generating circle and base line ; P the tracing point Then, 
at any particular instant during the rolling of the circle G, the 
tracing point, P, will be moving, as it were, in a circle whose 

radius is P, and having 
C as its centre. In other 
words, C is the instan- 
taneotts omtre of motion. 
C P is, therefore, the radius 
of curvature of the curve 
at the point P. Hence, 
the normal to the curve 
at the point P is in the 
direction PO. It is this 
property of the cycloidal 
and involute curves which 
fit them so well for the 
teeth of wheels. 

Cycloidal Teeth. — Let 
EipEj,. HiPHg be the 
pitch circles of two wheels 
gearing together, p being 
the pitch point. Let G 
be the Jixed centre of a 
third circle touching the 
other two circles at the 
pitch point, p. Let P be 
a tracing point on tlie 
circumference of this 
circle. 

At the beginning of 
motion, let P, E^, and 
H^ all coincide at the 
point, p. Let the three circles now roll in contact with each 
other in the directions indicated. The point, P, will then describe 
simultaneously the epicycloid, E^ P E,, outside the pitch circle. A, 
and the hypocycloid, H^ P Hj, inside the pitch circle, B. Since 
both curves are traced out by the aaTM generating circle and 
tracing point, it follows, from what has already been said, that the 
common normal at their point of contact, P, always passes through 
the pitch point, p. But this is the very condition which we have 




Illustkatimo Fulfilmsnt of Pbihart 
Conditions bt Cycloidal Tseth. 
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been seeking to fulfil, and we now see that teeth of the cycloidal 
class satisfy this condition for correct working. The part, E^ P, of 
the epicycloid may represent the curve for the /ocs of a tooth on 
the wheel, A, and the part, Hj P, of the hypocycloid the curve for 
the flank of a tooth on the wheel, B. Hence, if the faces of the 
teeth on the one wheel, and the Jlanka of the teeth on the other 
be described by the same generating circle^ the two wheels will 
work correctly together. 

The student should observe that the action between a pair 
of teeth, however perfectly formed, is not wholly due to the 
rolling of one tooth on the other. An inspection of the pre- 
vious figure will make this quite clear. Thus, at the beginning 
of the motion described, when P coincides with p, Ej coincides 
with Hj. When the motion is such that P is brought into the* 
position shown on the figure, the length of epicycloid described is 
Ej P, and that of the hypocycloid, H. P. These arcs are not 
equal in length, E^ P being greater than H, P. Therefore, the 
amoant of eliding is E^P - H^P. Hence, tne action between a 
pair of teeth in contact is partly sliding and partly rolling. 

It is not necessary that the same generating circle be employed 
for describing both faces or both flanks of the teeth on the same 
wheel, but it is very advantageous to have the teeth so described, 
especially if the wheels require to run in either direction. 

Gee's Toothed Gearing. — When the wheels require to run in 
one direction only, the posterior or unacting surfaces of the 
teeth may be given any shape whatever. A form of toothed 




Gbx's Toothed GEABiNa. 

gearing, known as Gee's patent gearing, has lately been intro^ 
duced, and is said to be 35 per cent, stronger than the ordinary 
form. The driving surfaces of the teeth are of the usual form, 
but the other surfaces are more inclined, as shown by the accom- 
panying figi^re. This causes the roots of the teeth to be much 
thicker than with ordinary teeth, and hence the increase of strength. 
Exact Method of Drawing the Cnrves for Cycloidal Teeth. — 
The method of describing the curves for the teeth of wheels will 
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now be easily understood. Let G^ represent the generating circle 
iised for describing the faces of the teeth on wheel A and the 
flanks of the teeth on B ; Gj the generating circle used for describ- 
ing the faces of the teeth on B and the flanks of the teeth on A. 
Draw the addendum and root circles and divide the pitch circles 
into as many equal arcs as there will be teeth on the wheels. On 
each side of these points of division set off equal distances to repre- 
sent half the thickness of a tooth as measured along the pitch ciixsle. 




Illustrating Mkthod of Sbttinu out Curves for Teeth of Wheels. 

Let a, be a point on pitch circle of wheel A, and by a point on 
pitch circle B, from which the curves for a tooth on each wheel 
have to be set out. 

By placing the generating circles, Gj, G^, in contact with the 
pitch circles at these points, and then tracing out the parts of the 
epicycloids and hypocycloids between the pitch circles and adden- 
dum and root circles as shown, the curves for a tooth on each 
wheel may be thus described. This process may be repeated for 
all the teeth on both wheels, and we thus obtain a complete repre- 
sentation of a pair of spur wheels having cycloidal teeth. 

Practical Method of Drawing the Corves for Cycloidal Teeth. — 
The above method of setting out the curves for the teeth of 
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-wheels, although mathematically exact and apparently quite simple, 
18 found to be rather tedious in practice, and consequently in 
woi'king drawings we always find the true curves represented 
approximately by arcs of circles. The following method of obtain- 
ing curves for the teeth of wheels is very often used in practice : — 
Make a wooden template, T, having a thickness of about | inoh, 
■and of such a shape that its outer and inner edges are each arcs of 
a circle having a radius equal to that of the pitch circle of the 
wheel upon which the teeth have to be described. Make also 
template segments of the generating circles, G^, Ghi and pass a 





ES 

Practioal Method of Settino out Cusves fob Tebth of Whebls. 
Ikdix to Pabtb. 



D B represents Drawing board. 



DP 
T 
PC 
ADC 
RC 
Gb 

Gh 



Drawing paper. 
Template. 
Pitch circle. 
Addendum circle. 
Root circle. 
Generating circle 

for faces of teeth. 
Generating circle 

for flanks of teeth. 



N represents Needle. 

P ,, Tracing point of needle. 

£ „ Centre for circular aro 
approximately coin- 
ciding with epicy- 
doidal arc, a 6. 

H „ Centre for circular aro 
approximately coin- 
cidinf; with hypo- 
cycloidal arc, ae. 
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small pencil or needle, N P, through each, so that the point, P, 
coincides with the outer edge, as shown in the elevation. 

Fix a sheet of drawing paper on a drawing board, D B. On 
this paper draw an arc of a circle having a radius equal to that of 
the pitch circle of the wheel. By means of nails attach the pitch 
circle template, T, to the drawing board in such a position that 
its convex arc coincides with the arc of the pitch circle drawn on 
the paper. Now take the generating circle, G^, and bring it in 
contact with the convex edge of the pitch circle template, so that 
the point, P, coincides with the point, a. Boll Gg along the tem- 
]>late, T, in the direction indicated, when the point, P, will 
describe an are of an epicycloid, a b. The arc of the epicycloid 
intercepted between the pitch circle and the addendum circle 
represents the/ace of a tooth. Now shift the pitch circle template, 
T, so that its concave edge coincides with the pitch circle drawn 
on the paper. By placing the generating circle, Gh, in contact 




Spur Wheel Ain> Pinion with Gtcloidal Teeth. 

with the concave edge of T, and having the tracing point or 
pencil, P, coinciding with a, the hypocycloid, ac, can then be 
traced in the same manner. The arc of the hypocycloid inter- 
cepted between the pitch circle and the root circle will repre- 
sent the^Ti^ of a tooth on the wheel. 

Having obtained these curves, it remains to find, by trial, the 
radii and centres, E, H, of arcs of circles which approximately 
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coincide with the epicycloidal and hypocycloidal arcs respectively. 
These being found, approximate curves can readily be drawn to- 
represent the faces and flanks of the teeth. This method i& 




Spur Wheels wtth Cyoloidal Teeth. 

ofben used by patternmakers when setting out the curves for th& 
teeth of wheels. For ordinary methods of representing on drawings 
the curves for the teeth of wheels, the student must consult works- 
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•on Machine Drawing. The student must be reminded, however, 
that true cycloidal curves can never be accurately represented by 
arcs of circles, however many of these may be employed in com- 
pleting the drawing. 

The previous figures represent spur wheels with cycloidal teeth. 

Application of Preceding Principles to the Case of a Rack 
tind its Pinion. — For our present purpose, we may consider a rack 
as being simply a toothed wheel having a pitch circle of infinite 
i*adius ; and it therefore follows, that the preceding principles are 
Jipplicable to it. 




Rack and Pinion with Ctoloidal Txbth. 

The figure on the right-hand side shows a rack and its pinion, 
the pitch lines being shown by dotted lines. The figure on the 
left-hand side shows the application of the preceding principles 
in obtaining the curves for the teeth on both rack and pinion. 
The generating cii*cle, G^, is represented describing the face of a 
tooth on the rack and the flank of a tooth on the pinion, while 
the circle, G., is employed in describing the flank of a tooth on 
the rack and the face of a tooth on the pinion. The curves 
forming the &ces and flanks of the teeth on the rack will thus be 
4ircs of cycloids. 

Particular Forms of Teeth as Dependent upon Changes in the 
Sizes of the Generating Circles Employed.— In what has preceded, 
we have been chiefly concerned with a discussion of the general 
character and shape of teeth of the cycloidal class, and we now gu 
on to consider a few particular cases as dependent upon the sizes 
of the genemtiug circles employed. 

First Particobr Case— When the Hypocycloid is a Straight 
Line. — We have already shown, that when the diameter of the 
generating circle is half that of the circle inside which it rolls, the 
hy)K)cycloid traced out by the tracing point is a diameter of the 
base or pitch circle. This being the case it is easy to see, that if 
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the flanks of the teeth of a pair oi wheels be described hy 
generatiDg circles, whose diameters are half that of the correspond- 
ing pitch circles, such flanks will be straight or radial. 

The method of setting out such teeth may be briefly stated 
thus: — 

Let A and B be the centres of the pitch circles. Take generating 
circles, G^^ Gb, having diameters respectively equal to haif those of 




Rack and Pinion. 

the pitch circles A and B By rolling G^. on the convex side of 
pitch circle, B, an epicycloid, b^b^, will be traced out. This curve 
determines the form of the faces of the teeth on B. Similarly, by 
rolling Gb on the convex side of pitch circle. A, the epicycloid, aja2> 
will be obtained, which will determine the form of the faces of the 
teeth on A. 

The hypocycloids corresponding to these generating circles are 
straight lines or radii of the pitch circles. Hence, to complete the 
ciirves for the acting suifaces of the teeth, it is only necessary to 
draw the radii from the points a^ , (^ , &c. 

Teeth with radial flanks are thinner at the roots than at the 
pitch circle, and if the wheel is small and has few teeth, it is not 
difficult to see that such teeth may exhibit comparative weakness 
at the roots, the very place where they should be strongest. With 
ordinary sized wheels, this need not present any serious obstacle, 
since the thickness at the roots may be increased by simply putting 
in fillets between the straight flanks and the root circle. 
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Back haviog Teeth with Radial Flanks.— In carrying out the 
«bove idea for the case of a rack and pinion, we notice that the 
generating circle to be used in describing the faces of the teeth on 
the pinion must have a diameter eqiuU to that of the radius of the 
pitch " circle ^ of the rack. But since this latter " circle " has an 
infinite diameter, it follows that the diameter of the generating 
circle just referred to must also be infinite. Now, we have already 
shown that the epicycloid traced out by a generating circle of 
infinite diameter is an involute of the base or pitch circle, outside 
which this generating circle is supposed to roll. Hence, the faces 
of the teeth on the pinion must he involutes of its own pitch circle. 
The faces of the teeth on the rack are cydoids described by a 
generating circle, having a diameter equal to the radius of the 
pinion. 




Pinion having Tbsth with Involute Faces and Radial Flanks. 
Rack having Tisth with Cyoloidal Faces and Straight Flanks. 

The principle of construction for this case will be understood 
from the left-hand figure abova The complete teeth are represented 
by the right-hand figure. 

It must be carefully borne in mind, that the form of the acting 
surfaces of the teeth on the one wheel, determines the necessary 
form of the acting surfaces of the teeth on the other wheel in gear 
with it. In the case of cycloidal teeth, the only necessary con- 
dition to be observed in their construction, in order to insure 
correct working is, that the same generating circle be used in 
describing the feces of the teeth on the one wheel as that used in 
describing the flanks of the teeth in the other. This condition is 
clearly fulfilled in the two particular cases Just considei'ed. 

Practical Method of Drawing Involute Corves for the Faces of 
Teeth on a Pinion. — The following is a simple practical method of 
drawing the involute curves for the faces of the teeth on the pinion, 
gearing with a rack having teeth with radial flanks. 

D B is a drawing board, having a sheet of drawing paper, D P, 
fixed to it. Draw on the paper, full size, an arc, P C, of the 
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pitch circle of the pinion. Having made a template, T, of wood 
with a convex edge, struck with a radius equal to that of the pitch 
circle of the pinion, fix it to the board with this edge coinciding 
with P C, as shown by the figure. Next take a lath, L, of wood, 
having one of its edges perfectly straight, and carrying a small 

D.B. 




Practical Method of Drawing Involute of Pitch Circle. 
Index to Parts. 



D B represents Drawing board. 
DP „ Drawing paper. 
PC „ Pitch circle of wheel. 



T represents Wooden template. 
L „ Wooden lath. 
P ,, Tracing point. 



pencil or needle, P, projecting from the straight edge. Let the 
straight edge of L be placed against the convex edge of T, and let 
the point P coincide with the point a, from which the curve must 
start. Now allow the lath to roll on the edge of T, so that the 
straight edge of L will always form a tangent to the pitch circle, 
care being taken not to allow any slipping during the process. By 
this means, the point P will describe a curve which will be an 
involute of the pitch circle, P C. An arc of a circle can now be 
drawn, which will approximately coincide with the involute arc so 
found, and then the curves for the faces of the teeth may be 
set out. 

Second Particalar Case — ^When the Hypocycloid is a Point — 
Pin Wheels. — We have already shown that the hypocycloid degen- 
•erates to a point when the diameter of the generating circle is 
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eqiukl to that of the base circle inside which it roll& Hence, if 
the diameters of the generating circles be taken equal in size to 
the respective pitch circles of a pair of wheels intended to gear 
together, it is clear, that the teeth on both wheels will possess 
the peculiar property of having no flanks. In this particular 
case, the teeth on one of the wheels must, theoretically, be mere 
points. In practice the teeth must have some magnitude, and 
consequently we find pins instead of mere points. A wheel of 
this description would be called a pin wheel, and consists of a 
series of pins projecting from the face of a circular disc, as shown 
by the following figures. When the pins are fixed between two 
discs y»e then obtain what is called a lantern wheel ; a form of 
wheel now rarely used, except in clock and watch mechanism. 





Pin Whbkl. 



Lantern Whul. 



The problem now before us is, given a pin or lantern wheel, to 
describe the teeth on another wheel which shall work accurately 
with it 

We shall first suppose the pins to have no diameter, in other 
words, to be mere points. 





Mkthoo of Drawing Tskth on a Whxkl to Gear with a Pin Whkku 
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Let A be the centre of the pitch circle upon which the required 
teeth have to be described, and B the centre of the i)in wheel The 
generating circle, G, used for describing the faces of the teeth on 
A, must be of the same size as the pitch circle, B. The shape of 
the complete teeth on A is shown by the figure on the right-hand 
side, from whicli it will be seen that the teeth hare no fianks. 

To complete the problem we must modify the above figure on 
the right-hand side to suit the actual case when pins of definite 
diameter are substituted for the points on the wheel B. Having 
fixed upon the diameter of the pins, draw circles to represent 
these round the pitch circle, B, as shown. At the points of inter- 
section of the dotted epicycloids with the pitch circle, A, draw the 
small area inward (with a 
radius equal to that of the 
pins), to represent the re- 
cesses into which the pins 
enter when approaching the 
pitch point, /?. Then draw 
curves from the ends of 
these small arcs parallel to 
the dotted epicycloids as 
indicated, the distance be- 
tween the parallel curves 
being half the diameter of 
the pins. 

It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that the parallel curves 
so di*awn are very approxi- 
mately epicycloids traced by 
a generating circle equal in 
size to the one used in de- 
scribing the dotted curves. 
Hence, it is only necessary 
to draw from the ends of 

the small circular arcs, epicycloids with a generating circle equal 
in diameter to that of the pitch circle, B, and these will represent 
the working faces of the teeth on A. 

Fins are always placed on the Follower. — When one of a 
pair of wheels in gear has pins instead of teeth, it is the practice 
to place the pins on tJuit whed which is to he the follower. The 
reason for this will be apparent when we remember what has been 
said regarding the friction between the teeth during the arcs of 
approach and recess. The friction during the arc of approach is 
said to be greater than that during i-ecess, and if this be the case, 
it follows, that the arc of approach should be as small as possible. 

17 




Tbeth to Gear with a 
Pin Wheel. 
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Now, in the arrangement just considered, wherein the teeth have 
no flanks, it is clear that there will be no arc of a]>proach or no 
arc of recess according as the pin wheel is the follower or the 
driver. If the pin wheel be the follower, the whole of the action 
between the teeth on A and the pins on B will occur after the 
line of centres — i.e., during the arc of recess. If B becomes the 
driver, then the whole of the action takes place during the arc 
of a])pi'oach. This latter arrangement should therefore not be 
adopted. 

Rack and Pinion. — Sometimes we find either a rack or its pinion 
fitted with pins instead of ordinary teeth. In any case, however, 
the above rule must be attended to — viz., the pins cdicays to be 
placed on the folloicer. Hence two cases arise — (1) the pinion 
may drive the rack, or (2) the rack may drive the pinion. 

(1) Suppose the Pinion to Drive the Hack, — In this case, the 
pins must be placed upon the rack. Now the pitch line of a 
rack has been stated to be part of a pitch circle of infinite radius, 
and since the faces of the teeth on the driver are supposed to be 
described by a generating circle having the same diameter as 
the pitch circle of the follower, it follows that this generating 
circle must also be of infinite radius. Hence, the curves for the 




HTOH UN£P\ OF RACK 



Pinion in Gear with Rack Fittkd with Pins. 



faces of the teeth on the pinion will be involutes of its own pitch 
circle. 

The principles of construction in this case will be understood 
from what has preceded and by a reference to the accompanying 
figures. 

(2) Suppose the Hack to Drive the Pinion. — In this case, the 
pins must be placed upon the pinion. Hence, the faces of the 
teeth on the rack must be described by a generating circle, G, eqtcal 
ill diameter to that of the pitch circle of the pinion. The curves 
for the faces of these teeth will thus be cycloids. The method 
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of descnbing these as well as their appearance when complete 
will be easily understood from the figure. 




Pin Wheel in G^as with a Kaoe. 

Disadvantage of Pin Wheels. — Fin wheels are now seldom used, 
except in clock and watch mechanism, owing to a practical dis- 
advantage which they possess — viz., that the wheels required to 
gear with them have to be specially designed, and these latter can 
only be geared with one particular size of pin wheel, and with no 
other kind of toothed wheeL 
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Lecture XIIL— Questions. 

1. Explain the terms ''pitch" (circular and diametral), "pitch circle/' 
and '* pitch point '* as appued to toothed gearing. State the relation be- 
tween the circular and diametral pitches. 

2. Explain, by aid of sketches, the meanings of the terms "face," 
"flank," "addendum,'* and "clearance" as applied to toothed gearing. 
State the usual proportions for the addendum and clearance (side and 
bottom) in terms of the pitch. What is the effect of clearance on the 
action of the teeth ? 

3. What is meant by the pitch of a tooth in a spur wheel ? What are the 
usual forms of teeth and how are they described ? Sketch two consecutive 
teeth of a spur wheel, and give the relative proportions of the different 
parts of a tooth in terms of the pitch. 

4. Design by any method you know the tooth of a spur wheel— pitch 
s 2 inches ; diameter = 7 inches ; and show by dimensions the correct 
proportions. (C. and G. of L. Mech. £ng. Hons. Exam., 1891.) 

5. What is meant by the term arc of action ? State the usual length of 
arc of action in terms of the pitch. 

6. Upon what principle ace teeth of wheels of the epicycloidal and hypo* 
oycloidal form constructed ? Show under what conditions they will work 
properly. What is to be done in order that any wheels of a set may work 
accurately together? (S. and A. App. Mechs. Hons. Exam., 1893.) 

7. lu forming the teeth of wheels, the geometrical condition is that the 
common perpendiculsur to the surfaces of two teeth in contact shall always 
pass through the point of contact of the pitch circles of the wheels. Write 
out a proof of this general proposition. (S. and A. App. Mechs. Hons. 
Exam., 1889.) 

8. Give the theory for constructing teeth of wheels with radial flanks 
which shall work accurately together, the distance between the centres of 
the ^itch circles of two such wheels being 24 inches, and the required 
velocity-ratio of the wheels 3 to 1, find the diameter of the rolling circles 
for describing the teeth of each wheeL (S. and A. App. Mechs. Hons. 
Exam., 1885.) Ana. 18 ins. and 6 ins. 

9. A toothed spur wheel is 4 inches pitch. Sketch a tooth and mark on 
it suitable dimensions. Draw accurately a suitable curve for such a tooth, 
taking the pitch line straight as in a rack, and using a describing circle of 
5 inches radius. (S. and A. Mach. Const. Hons. Exam., 1882.) 

10. What geometrical condition must be satistied by the acting surfaces 
of the teeth of a pair of wheels in order that the velocity-ratio communicated 
may be constant ? Show that this condition is fulfilled by epicycloidal and 
hypocycloidal curves. 

11. Show, by sketches, what cycloidal curves should be used or approxi- 
mated to in the faces and flanks of the teeth in the following cases: — 
(a) Pair of wheels in external contact ; (b) Pinion and rack. It is only 
necessary to mention the proper curves, without attempting to draw them. 
(S. and A. Mach. Const Hons. Exam., 1883.) 

12. Define, and show roughly by sketches, the following curves: — The 
cvdoid, epicycloid, hypocvcioid, and involute. Mention one proi>erty of 
those curves which make them so useful for engineering purposes. Discuss 
the various particular forms assumed by those curves under particular 
circumstances, and state some of their applications. 
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13. Describe the form of Gee's patent wheel teeth, and mention what is 
their advantage. (S. and A. Macii. Const. Hons. Exam., 1883.) 

14. In wheels with pins for teeth the pins are always placed upon the 
follower; will yoa explain this? What are the chief disadvantages of pin 
wheels ? 

15. A toothed wheel drives a pin wheel ; investigate the proper form for 
the curves of the teeth. The diameter of each pin being known, how do 
you proceed to set out the teeth, preserving their theoretical outline? 
Sketch the necessary diagram. (S. and A. App. Mechs. Hons. Exanu, 
1888.) 
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Contents. —Path of Contact with Cycloidal Teeth— Obliquity of Reaction 
— Length of Cycloidal Teeth for giyen Arcs of Approach and ReceBs — 
Calculation of the Length of Cycloidal Teeth— Examples I. and II. — 
Diameter of Generating Circle — Least Number of Cycloidal Teeth to 
be placed upon a Wheel^IJycloidal Teeth for Wheels with Internal 
Contact — Path of Contact with Internal Gearing — ^Formuls for Loigtb 
of Teeth of Internal Gearing — Questions. 

Path of Contact with Cycloidal Teeth.— Let the accompanying 
figure represent portions of two pitch circles with their addendum 




circles and generating circles, Gj, G.^. Prom the figure, it will be 
seen that contact between two teeth logins at a^ and terminates 
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at b^ the points o^ and bi being determined by the inteFsection 
of the addendum and generatiDg circles. During motion the 
point of contact of the pair of teeth in question travels along the 
curve, a^pb^, which is made up of the arcs, ^iP, jp^i, of the two 
generating circles, G^, Gg. 

Definition. — The path a^pb^, along which the point of contact 
of a pair of teeth moves, is called the Path of Contact. 

The whole path of contact is divided at the pitch point, p, iuto 
two )>arts called, respectively, the Path of Approach, a^p, and the 
Path of Recess, p^i* 

If the direction of motion of the wheels be reversed, then the 
path^ of contact will be ag/jftg* 

The path of contact in the case of cycloidal teeth is always 
circular, but in some forms of teeth, for example involute teeth, 
the path of contact may be a straight line. I'he student should 
examine all the preceding particular cases and ascertain the nature 
of the path of contact. He will then see that in teeth with in- 
volute faces part of this path is a straight line. 

Obliquity of Reaction. — We have seen that (neglecting friction) 
the direction or line of action of the mutual pressure, or reaction, 
between a pair of properly constructed teeth in contact always 
passes through the pitch point, p. The angle which this direction 
makes with the common tangent to the two pitch circles at their 
point of contact is called the Obliquity of Reaction. Thus, in the 
previous figure, the direction of the mutual pressure or reaction 
at the beginning of contact of a pair of teeth is along a^ /?, and 
at the end of contact along p by The obliquities of reaction at 
these two particular points are denoted by the angles a^ p M, 
b^pN respectively. When the point of contact of the teeth 
reaches the pitch point, jo, the direction of the reaction is along 
MK, the common tangent at 77, and at this point the obliquity i*^ 
zero. Thus, the obliquity of reaction in the case of cycloidal 
teeth, varies from a maximum at the beginning and end of contact 
of a pair of teeth, to zero at the pitch point. With such teeth, 

*The student must carefullv distingulBh between the terms path of 
contact and arc of contact. The latter term refers to the arc on either 
pitch circle turned through by that pitch circle during contact of a pair of 
teeth, while the former refers to the acttuU jtath traversed by the point of 
contact during the same period. Nevertheless, it should be noticed, that 
toiih cycloidal teeth : — 

Length of are of approach, ep or gp = length oipath ofapproachy aip, 
„ arc of recess, pf or ph = „ pcUh of recess, p bi. 
so that : — 

Length of arc of contact = length oipath of contact. 
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the maximum obliquity should never he allowed to exceed 30\ 
In those teeth of which the path of contact is a straight line, 
the obliquity remains constant during contact, and should never 
exceed about 15°. 

Length of Gycloidal Teeth for given Arcs of Approach and 
Recess. — When the arcs of approach and recess are given for a 
pair of wheels, we can then determine the lengths to be given to 
the teeth on the two wheels respectively. Referring to the last 
figure, let arcs pe^pf represent the given lengths of the arcs of 
approach and recess respectively. On the given generating circles, 
Gj, Gj, cut off the arcs p a^, p \, equal in length respectively to 
p 6, pf. Through the points a^, h^ draw the circles Aj) Ob, Ad 0^ 
about the centres B and A respectively. These are the addendum 
circles for the two wheels. After making allowances for bottom 
clearance, the root circles, B Oj^, R 0^, can be drawn. From this 
construction, the sizes of the teeth on the two wheels can be 
determined. 

Calculation of the Length of Gycloidal Teeth We shall now 

show how the previous problems may be solved by calculation. 

In the accompanying figure, let wheel A be the driver, B the 
follower, and G^, Gj the generating circles. Then aph \a the 
path of contact 

Let Kj « Radius of pitch 
circle, A. 

„ r^ = Radiusof circle, Gp 
used in describing 
faces oi teeth on A. 

„ ij =^ Addendum of teeth 
on A. 

„ ^, 9 = Maximum obliqui- 
ties of action dur- 
ing approach and 
recess respec- 
tively. 

„ ot, j3 = Lengths of arcs of 
approach and re- 
cess resj>ectively. 

Lbnoth op Ctcloidal Teeth. 

Then, since PatJi of approach or recess = Arc of approach or recess. 

a = arc ap ; and fi ^ avcpb. 

Join A 6, Gj 6, C 6, and p b. Draw A H perpendicular to bp 
produced. Then clearly, -^/? A H = ^^p C 6 = ^c^r 6^ N = f. 
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Sgice 5 A H is a right angled triangle, we get : — 

A62 = AH2 + H62 
But, A 5 = Ri + a^. 

A H = Rj cos 9. 
And, H 6 = ILp + ^ 6 = R^ sin 9 + 2 rj sin p. 

(R^ + ai)2 = R» cos2 9 + (Rj + 2 ri)2 sin* <p. 
.'. BJ + 2 R^ 5i + 5; = RJ (cos2 p + 8in2 p) + 4 (R^ + ri)ri sin« 9. 



Also, 
Or, 



2Ri5i + 5J = 4(Ri + ri)ri8in2p. 
Arc pb ^ r^ x 2 9. 
/3 = 2ri9. 



9 



"2ri- j 



Similarly, if Rg, rj, 5^ apply to the follower, B. 
Then, 2B.^d^+ 61=^ 4(R^ + r2)r2^^ & 
And, a = 2 Tft ^ 

Or, 



a = 2 Ta ^ ) 



(I) 
(11) 

(la) 
(11.) 



From these equations the addenda of the teeth on the two wheels 
can be calculated, if we know the sizes of the generating circles and 
the arcs of approach and recess. 

When the wheels are large we may neglect ^ in equations (I) 
and (la)) since this quantity will be small compared with R, and 
we get the apj^roximate formulse : — 



And, 



81 = 2(1 + ^^)riBin2p 
^2 = 2(l + f)r,Bln2tf 



(III) 



Again, the sizes of the generating circles are generally stated in 
terms of the size of the pitch circles inside which they roll. 

Hence, let: — r^ = m^ Rg, rg = Wj Rj. 

Where fn^ and nso are fractions seldom greater than one-half. 

Then, equations (I) and (III) become : — 



lli^\ + 3J = 4/W2(Ri + /W2R2)R2«dn«p) 
2R2a2 + ai = 4mi(R2 + mi Ri) Ri 8in« tf j 

Or, approximately, a^ = 2 /Hg (l + ^^^) Rg ^^ 9 

a, = 2mi(l + ^)Ri8in2d 



(IV) 



(V) 
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Let p ■* Pitch of teeth on wheels. 
„ nj, Wg = Number of teeth on resj^ctive wheels. 

Then, ^i = "2 ^ ' ^2 = Y? " 

And we get the followiog final equations : — 

-r /7jp a^ + ff2 aj = /Hg (/?! + /Hg /7o) riop^ sin* (p ) .yjv 
^/7.,p ^2 + ^ ^' = 'Wi (''2 + ^i ^i) /7i p* 8in2 ^ / ' ^ ' 
Or, approximately, 

c Wi ^1 = /Wo (/?! + /772 ''2) ''a p Sin2 ^ ) .y J jx 

^ Wo ^2 = 'Wi (''2 + ^i "1) ^hP 8in2 ^ J • ^ ^ 

And, cr a = /Wi Wj p ^ 1 (VIII) 

^fi = m^n^p^f 

We would recommend the student to use equations (I) and (II) 
in working out problems, instead of attempting to remember all 
the above particular forms which they assume. 

Example I. — The flanks of the teeth of a pair of wheels are 
radial. The number of teeth on the wheels are 21 and 120. The 
addendum to each wheel is ^^^ pitch. Find the lengths of the arcs 
of approach and recess, supposing the small wheel to be the driver. 

3 

Answer.— Here n^ = 21; Wg = 120; d^ ^ d., = |g/>. 

■R _ '^iP _ ^^P 
1 "" "2t ~ 2cr' 

And, ^2= 2^ = ~nr 

1 120 w 

Since the flanks are radial r, = v. Ro = 1 • 

1 2 2 4^ 

And , - 1r -21;. 

And, y^ =, -Ki = -^, 

From equation (I), we get : — 

2 Rj a^ + a? = 4 (Ri + r^) ri sin2 9. 

... 2 X ?i^ X 3/> -^ ^Jl = 4f?^^ + l-'^^A X i|^sin2^. 
2flr 10 100 \2^ 4t J 4cr ^ 

. 2x21x3xc7^9 X 2d« ,^„ ^^ . , 

• TO ^^W— = ^^2 ^ ^^'"^ ^• 

sin ^ = -0652. 
Or, p = 3 J**, nearly = -065 radian. 
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Hence, Arc of recess = /S = 2 r^ p 

= 2 X ^^ X -065 = 1-25 p, nearly. 

Next, to find the arc of approach. 
From equation (!« ), we get : — 

2 Rg dg + d^ = 4 (Rj + r^) r^^n^ 6. 
^ 120o 3» 9«2 /120o 21p\ 21;? .«. 

.'. 2xl2x3x2cr+ ^ \^^ ^ 261x21 sin^ ^. 

sin ^ = -2885. 

^ = 16J° nearly = '292 radian. 

Hence, Arc of approach = a = 2 rg tf 

21 p 
„ = 2 X -2-^ X -292 = -976 p, nearly. 

Had we neglected ^ in the above solution, and taken the ap- 
proximate formulae (III), we would have got : — 

sin <p = -0638, instead of 0652. 

Now the difference in those two angles is only about 5 minutes, 
the first sine corresponding to an angle of 3* 39', the second corre- 
sponding to an angle of 3" 44'. 

Again, the exact value of ^ is 16" 46', while the approximate 
value (neglecting h^) would be 16*" 42'. 

Had we, therefore, assumed the approximate formulae the results 
would practically not have been difiierent from what we have just 
obtained. 

Example II. — In Example I., find the addenda, when the arcs 
of approach and recess are each equal to half the pitch. 

Answer. — Here, a = ^ = ^^. 

From equation (I la), we get: — 

. a_ _ 2^ _ fl- 

4cr 
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:1«« = 8»34'. 


sin tf = -149. 




3 


1 

2P 


o 120;. 


P° = 120 


X - 1 30. 



«• 



Andfrom II, 9 - jy= — VoV. = 120 



Or, sin <p = -0262. 

Hence, taking the apiiroximate fbrmula; (III), we get : — 
^1 = 2 f 1 + v^ j rj sin^ (p 

Similarly, ^2 - 2 Tl + ^j r^ sin* i. 



+ S) 



21 \ 21 » 

4T "" "^^^^ "" '^''• 



In this example we might have further simpIiBed our calcula- 
tions by writing sin tf = ^ and sin ^ — p, since these angles are 
very small. Doing this and combining equations (I) and (II), we 
get the following appi-oximate formula : — 



(IX) 



Substituting for a, /8, Rj, Rj, r^ r^, we get : — 

which are exactly the same results as before. 

Diameter of Generating Circle. — We have already had instances 
of the effects produced on the form of cyloidal teeth, by the size 
of the generating circle employed. We have seen that if the size 
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of the generating circle be half that of the pitch circle inside which 
it rolls, the flanks of the teeth so described are radial. If the 
generating circle be larger than this, the flanks described by it 
will be undercut and com- 
paratively weak at the 
roots. The accompanying 
figure illustrates the in- 
fluence of the size of the 
generating circle on the 
form of the teeth. The 
flanks of the teeth, A, B, 
and C, are described by 
generating circles, having 
respectively diameters less 
than, equal to, and greater 
than the radius of the 
pitch circle. From these 
figures it is evident that 
the generating circle em- 
ployed in desciibing the 
flanks of the teeth on a 
wheel should never have 
a diameter greater than 
half that of the pitch circle 
of the wheel. 

If a set of wheels, such as the change wheels for a screw- 
cutting lathe, have to gear together in diflerent arrangements, it is 
clear that the same generating circle must be used for describing 
both faces and flanks of the teeth of every wheel in the set This 
being the case, it follows from what has been said above that the 
diameter of the generating circle employed in describing the faces 
and flanks of the teeth of a set of wheels mast not be greater 
than half that of the pitch curcle of the smallest wheel in t^e set, 
otherwise the flanks of the teeth on the smallest wheel would be 
undercut and weak at the roots. "^ Since it is desirable to have as 
large a generating circle as possible, it is usual to construct the 
teeth on the smallest wheel with radial flanks. Tlie size of the 
generating cirde rrmat then liave a diameter eqtial to tlie raditis of 
the smallest ivheel in t/ie set. 

Least Nnmber of Gycloidal Teeth to be placed upon a Wheel — 
It has been pointed out, that with any pair of wheels gearing 
together, there should never be fewefr them itvo pairs of consecutive 

* Cases are not wanting where the flanks have been described by a 
generating circle larger than the radius of the pitch circle ; but in such 
oases fillets are made at the roots in order to strengthen the teeth. 



Influence of Size of GsNERATiNa 
Circle on the Fobm of Teeth. 
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teeth in action at any timCy and, further, that tJie maximum 
obliquity of reaction should never exceed 30**, in the case of 
cycloidsd teeth. These conditions being premised, it is easy to 
determine the least number of teeth which must be placed upon 
the smallest wheel of a set. 

Let A be the centre of the pitch circle of the smallest wheel in 
the set ; G the generating chrcle, the diameter of which is half that 
of pitch circle, A. 

Let contact between a pair of teeth begin at a, then ^^ a ;? N 
= 30°. When one pair of teeth are in contact at a, the preceding 
consecutive jjair will be in contact at the pitch point, p. Make 
arc pe = arc p a. Then in this case, pe\& the ai-c of approach, 
and is equal to the pitch of the teeth. Join A e. This line will 




Least Numbsb of Ctoloidal Teeth on a Wheel. 

pass through the point a j hence, it is easy to see that .«^/> Aa 
^ .^ap^ = 30°. We then get : — 

Arc 7? e = arc of 30** on pitch circle A, 

„ = A of circumference of pitch circle A. 
But arc p 6 = pitch of teeth, 
.•. Pitch of teeth = ^^ of circumference of pitch circle A, 

t.e, the least nmnber of teeth on the smallest wheel of a set mast 
be 12. 

In a similar way, it can be shown that the least number of pins 
to be placed upon a pin or lantern wheel is 6. 

Cycloidal Teeth for Wheels with Internal Contact. — Let A be 
the centre of an internal toothed wheel ; B the centre of a pinion 
gearing with wheel A. The faces of the teeth on A and the flanks 
of the teeth on B are described by the same generating circle, Gj, 
while the flanks of the teeth on A and the faces of the teeth on B 
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are described by the generating circle Gg. Since the faces of the 
teeth on an internal t<x)thed wheel lie inside the pitch surface, 
and the fiariks outside the pitch surface, it is clear that the curves 
for the former are arcs of hypocycloids obtained by rolling G^ inside 
the pitch circle A, while the ciixves for the flanks are epicycloids 
obtained by rolling Gg outside the pitch circle A. Hence, the 
curves for the faces of the teeth on A and the flanks of the teeth 
on B are hypocycloids, while the curves for the flanks of the teeth 
on A and the &ces of the teeth on B are epicycloids. The size of 




Ctgloidal Tevth fok Whksls with Internal Contact. 

generating circle, G^, must not exceed half that of pitch circle of 
the pinion, B, otherwise the ixK)ts of the teeth on the pinion 
will be undercut and weak. The size of generating circle, Go, 
may be anything we like, since the curves described by it on both 
pitch circles are epicycloids. 

Path of Contact with Internal Gearing. — Let PC, AdC, and 
E. 0, with the suffixes A and B, denote the pitch, addendum, 
and root circles of wheels A and B respectively. Let the pinion 
be the driver. Contact between a pair of teeth begins at a, the 
point of intersection of circles G^ and Ad C^^, and terminates at b, 
the point of intersection of circles Gg and Ad C^ ; aph is, there- 
fore, the path of contact. If the annular wheel were the driver, 
then the curve, a-^ph^, would represent the path of contact, 
the direction of motion being the same as befoi'e. The student 
should experience little difficulty in applying all the preceding 
principles to internal toothed gearing if he has followed intelli- 
gently what has already been said regarding wheels with external 
contact. 

FormnlsB for Length of Teeth of Internal Gearing. — The student 
should now prove the following formulae for internal gearing, the 
method of arriving at the results being similar to that previously 
given. 
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(1) WTien the Pinion is tJ^e Driver, 
For Pinion;— 2 E^ 3^ + 3f = 4 (R^ + r^ ti sin^ <p 

And, 2 Ti p = /3. 

For Annular Wheel, 2 Rg d., - aj = 4 (R, - Ts) rg sin^ $ 
And, 2r2^ == a. 

(2) When the Pinion is the Follower. 
For Pinion:— 2'R.2d.,-{-^^ = 4 (R, + rg) Tg sin^ i? 

And, 2 To ^ = a. 

For Annular Wheel, 2 R^ 5^ - aj = 4 (R^ - r^) ^i sin^ p 
And, 2ri^ = /3. 

The various symbols have the same meanings as before. 




Annular Wheel and Pinion with Cycloidal Teeth. 
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Lbctube XIV.— Questions. 

1. Distinguish between the terms arc of approach or rectas and path of 
approach or recess. Given the pitch circles of a pair of wheels, sizes of 

generating circles, and arcs of approach and recess, show by a construction 
ow to set out the path of contact. 

2. Upon what principle are teeth of wheels of the epicycloidal and hypo- 
cycloidal form constructed ? Show under what conditions they will work 
properly. What is to be done in order that any wheels of a set may work 
accurately together? (S. and A. Hons. Exam., 1893.) 

3. In the consideration of the form suitable for the teeth of spur wheels, 
state : — (a) What geometrical condition should be satisfied as to the position 
of the common normal at the point of contact of two teeth, and ex])Iain 
why that condition should be satisfied ; (&) within what limits it is desirable 
to keep the obliquity of the line of action of the pressure between two teeth, 
and why within those limits ; (c) the least number of pairs of teeth which 
it is desirable should be engaged at the same time. Kxplain also {d) why 
it is undesirable that the action between two teeth should extend far from 
the pitch point. By a graphical construction, determine the arc of action, 
and the greatest obliquity of the line of action of a pair of cycloidal teeth, 
according to tlie following data, and state how many pairs of teeth will be 
in action at the same time :— Pitch of teeth = 2 inches ; number of teeth in 
wheels = .30 and 50 ; diameter of rolling or describing circles — 8} inches ; 
addenda of teeth = f inch. (S. and A. Mach. Const. Hons. Exam., 1892.) 
Ana. 4 inches; 13*5°; 3. 

4. Show by construction how you would determine the correct form for 
the teeth of a spur wheel 4 feet in diameter. The diameter of the smallest 
wheel in the train beiug 8 inches, what sized rolling circle would you use ?" 
(C. and G. Mech. Eng. Ord. P^xam., 1892.) ^iw. 4 inches. 

6. A pair of wheels have 25 and 130 cycloidal teeth respectively. Find 
the addendum of each wheel, that the arcs of approach and recess may each 
be equal to the pitch, the flanks being radial. Atm. 'IT p; "28 p. 

6. The diameter of the pitch circle of an annular wheel by means of 
which a water-wheel coramunicates motion to a mill is to differ as little as 
possible from 24 feet. The pitch of the teeth is to be 4 inches. Find actual 
diameter and number of teeth. If the velocity of the periphery be 5^ feet 
per second, and the pinion in gear with the wheel is required to make 30 
revolutions per minute, find the necessary diameter of the pinion and the 
number of teeth. Again, if both faces and flanks of all the teeth be de- 
scribed by a constant generating circle 12 inches in diameter, find the arcs 
of approach and recess, the addendum of both wheels being IJ inches. 
Ans, 23-98 ft.; 226 teeth; 3-6 ft; 33 teeth; a = 342 ins.; /3 = 3;96 ins. 
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LECTURE XV. 

OoNTBNTS.— Inyolate Teeth— Size of Base Circle to be employed— Len^h 
of Involute Teeth forgiven Arcs of Approach and Recess— Calculation 
of the Length of Involute Teeth — Least Number of Involute Teeth to be 
placed upon a Wheel — Rack and Pinion with Involute Teeth — Wheels 
with Involute Teeth and Internal Contact— Calculations for Involute 
Teeth with Internal Contact — Examples I. and 11. — ^Bevel Wheels — 
Teeth of Bevel Wheels— Mortice Wheels — Gear Cutting Machine — 
Questions. 

Involute Teeth: — la a previous Lecture we have shown that 
an involute curve is a particular case of an epicycloid, and with 
those particular conditions we have had instances of teeth with 
involute faces. But no case has yet been considered wherein both 
faces and flanks are involute in form. Involute teeth — i.e., those 
forms of teeth whose faces and flanks are described by involutes of 
circles — possess certain peculiar properties, and on that account 
may be studied as a class independent of all other forms. 

In this Lecture, we shall first show that the involute form of 
tooth satisfies all the primary conditions for correct working, and 
we shall thereafter explain its unique properties. 

In order to pix>perly understand what follows, we shall firat 
explain how an involute curve can be drawn. 

Let C represent the centre of a thin pulley with a fine string 
wound round its circumference. Fix a sheet of drawing paper to 

one of the faces of the 

B f pulley, and tie a pencil, P, 

to the free end of the 
string. By keeping the 
string taut and unwind- 
ing it from the pulley, the 
pencil at F will trace on 
the drawing paper the in- 
volute, A P. 

For our present purpose 
it is much better to con- 
ceive the curve described 




How TO Trace ak Involute Cubve. 



in the following manner : — 

Let the pulley and its attached paper be capable of turning 
round C as an axis. Take hold of the pencil, P, and pull 
it along the straight line, BP. By this means the pulley and 
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paper will be made to rotate about C, while the pencil will tmce 
out the involute, AP, on the moving paper just as before. 
Similarly, if the string be wound on to the pulley, by rotating the 
pulley and the paper, the pencil will retrace the curve P A, if P 
be made to move iu the direction, P B. 

The circle of which the curve is the involute is called the base 
circle. 

In the next figure, let the dotted circles represent the pitch 
circles of a pair of wheels in gear. 

With A and B as centres, 
describe the circles CaE, 
D 6 F, of such sizes that 

AC :BD = Ap:Bj9. 

These are the base circles 
for the pair of wheels. 

Now imagine these base 
circles to represent pulleys 
over which a crossed string, 
CD FE, is stretched. Then, 
clearly, the motion trans- 
mitted by means of these 
pulleys and the crossed 
string will be identically 
the same as that obtained 
by the rolling of the pitch 
circles. 

Suppose a sheet of paper 
to be fixed to pulley, A, 
and capable of rotating 
with it. Then a pencil, P, 
anywhere on the string, 

C D, will, duiing rotation in the direction shown, describe the 
involute, aP, on the rotating paper. The curve, aP, is an 
involute to the base circle, CaE. Similarly, by supposing a 
sheet of paper to have been fixed to pulley, B, the pencil 
would have, simultaneously described the involute, 6 P, to the base 
circle, D 6 F. 

The two involutes, aP, 6P, being simultaneously described 
by the twujing point, P, will always be in contact at that point, 
and have a common normal, C D. The locus of P is C D, and 
therefore the common normal always passes through the pitch 
point, p. Hence the principal condition for the curves of all 
properly-constructed teeth is satisfied by involutes traced in the 
above manner. 




Tbacikq the Cttbves for Involute 
Tebth. 
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By fixing a pencil to the string, E F, and proceeding as before, 
the curves for the opposite working surfaces of the teeth can be 
drawn. 

To complete the curves representing the working surfaces of the 
teeth, it is only necessary to describe the addendum and root 
circles ; the parts of the involutes intercepted between these circles 
will represent the acting surfaces of the complete teeth. 

The following properties of involute teeth should be noted : — 

(1) Both face and flank of an involute tooth form one continvovs 
curve. 

On this account it will be much easier to set out the curves for 
involute teeth than for cycloidal teeth, since, in the latter, the 
curves for face and flank are always of opposite convexity. 

(2) With involute teeth the centres of tJie wheels can he pushed 
further apart or brought closer together wUliout affecting tJmr 
velodty^atio or smoothness of action. 

This is a most valuable and unique property of such teeth. 
The reasons for this propei-ty will be apparent from an inspection 
of the previous figure. Pushing the wheels further apart, or 
bringing them closer together, altera the sizes of the pitch circles 
without altering their ratio, but does not alter the sizes of 
the base circles, and, therefore, does not affect the curvature of 
the involutes. It does, however, affect the direction of the normal 
thrust between the teeth. The direction of this thrust is always 
along the common tangent to the base circles. More will be said 
about this immediately. 

(3) All wheels with involute teeth of equal pitch and obliquity of 
auction work accurately with each other. 

The reasons for this will ako be apparent from what has just 
been said. 

From the above properties it will be seen, that involute teeth 
are singularly well suited for most purposes, and in our opinion it 
would be well if engineers would universally adoj)t this form, and 
thus save endless expense and trouble in patterns, &c. As matters 
now stand, each maker of toothed wheels has his own method 
of constructing the teeth ; the result being, that the wheels of 
one maker will not work con*ectly, nor approximately correct, 
with those of equal pitch by other makers. The same state of 
affairs with regard to screw threads existed prior to the estab- 
lishment of a standard thread by the late Sir Joseph Whitworth. 
At that time, if the nut of a bolt were lost, it was ten chances 
to one if another could be found to fit it, with the result that 
many good bolts had to be thrown into the scrap heap for want of 
nuts. The nuts, too, were of all sizes, even for the same size 
of bolt, and as a consequence every fitter had to be supplied 
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with a multitude of spaDners whenever he had a series of bolts ta 
deal with. 

One objection which has been urged by some engineers against 
involute teeth is the normal thrust between the teeth, which is 
always constant in direction, and, being oblique to the commoa 
tangent at the pitch point, 
tends to push the wheels 
out of gear. We are of 
opinion, however, that too 
much importance has been 
attached to this ; fpr, . if . 
the obliquity of reaction 
be kept less than IS"*, no 
very serious results will 
follow. With cycloidal 
teeth, the obliquity of re- 
action varies from zero, 
when the pair of teeth are 
in contact at the pitch 
point, to a maximum, when 
the teeth are just begin- 
ning or just ending con- 
tact. 

Size of Base Circle to 
be employed. — We have 
shown that the line of 
action of a pair of involute 
teeth in contact is always 

along a common tangent gizg of Base Circle for Involutb 
to the base circles. The Tketh. 

direction of the mutual 
thrust, or, in other words, the obliquity of reaction, is constant. 

Let E = Thrust between a pair of teeth in contact. 
6 = Obliquity of reaction = .^D;jN. 
Badii of pitch circles, A and B. 
. „ „ base „ „ 

Then, Component of R along M N = R cos ^. 

Component of R along A B = R sin ^. 

The former of these represents the effective pressure causinsp 
motion, while the latter tends to throw the wheels out of gear, and 
has, therefore, to be resisted by the bearings at A and B. To 
reduce this sepamtiug force to a minimum, must be made a& 
small as possible. In practice, 6 never exceeds 14^° or 15°. 




R^Rg 
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Taking 6 at 15', we can easily calculate the size of base circle 
for any given size of pitch circle. 

Referring to the above figure, we see that : — 

Hence, r^ = R^ cos &, 

r^ = Ro cos &, 

But, cos 6 = cos 15* = '900 or -, nearly. 

ri--9eeB, = gBi (I) 

63 
Or, Diameter of base circle = .- (diameter of pitch circle). 

Length of Involate Teeth for given Arcs of Approach and 
Recess. — With involute teeth the path of contact is a straight 
line, which is a tangent to the base circles. In the accompanying 
figure (which is much exaggerated for the sake of clearness) three 
pairs of teeth are shown in contact. One pair is beginning contact 




h 

Length op Involttte Teeth for givex Arcs op Approach 
AND Recess. 

at 0, a second pair is in contact at the pitch point, p, while the 
third pair is terminating contact at D. Contact cannot commence 
before C, nor be carried beyond D. If, theiefore, the maximum 
length of contact be utilised, then the addendum circles for A and 
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B must be drawn through, the points D and C respectively. After 
allowing for bottom clearance, the root circles, II C^, R Cj^ can 
be drawn. 

From the figure it will be seen, that the root circles fall inside 
the base circles and are concentric with them. Now the curves 
forming the working surfaces of the teeth, being involutes of 
the base circles, do not pass beyond those base circles, and con- 
sequently those parts of the roots of the teeth lying between the 
base and root circles must be formed by some line straight or 
curved. Since, however, those parts are not portions of the 
working surfaces they are usually made straight and radial. 

If arc ep ^ arc gp — arc of approach, and arc p^ = arc ph 
= arc of recess, then, manifestly, c, f, g, and h are points of inter 
section of the curves of the teeth with the pitch circles. 

We are now able to find 
the addenda of the teeth 
for given arcs of approach 
and recess ; or conversely, 
to find the arcs of approach 
and recess when the ad- 
denda of the teeth are 
given. 

Draw the pitch circles 
for the two wheels. 
Through p draw the line 
of mutual pressure, C D, 
making an angle, ^, with 
M N. As already ex- 
plained, 6 should not ex- 
ceed 15". With A and 
B as centres draw the base 
circles tangential to C D. 
Along pitch circle A set 
off arc pe equal to given 
arc of approach, and on 
pitch circle B set off arc p h 
equal to given arc of re- 
cess. Join A «, B 1u These 
radii cut the base circles 
at c and d respectively. Then arc c tw is ,the arc turned through 
by base circle. A, during approach, while arc ndis the arc turned 
through by base circle, B, during recess. 

Along C D set off ;? a = arc c m, and ph = arc dn. Then the 
straight line aph\^ the path of contact. 

Through h and a draw the addendum circles as shown. After 
allowing for clearance the root circles can be drawn in. 







To Find the Addenda op 
Involute Teeth. 
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The solution of the converse proposition should not ])resciit much 
diflSculty to the student. 

Calculation ot the Length of Involute Teeth.— Suppose wheel A 
to be the driver. 

Let Rp Rj2 = Radii of pitch circles of wheel A and £. 
nj, Wg = Number of teeth on „ „ 

p = Pitch of teeth, 
dp ^2 = Addenda of teeth on A and £. 
a, /3 = Arcs of approach and recess r&spectively. 
$ = Obliquity of mutual pressure. 

Referring to the previous figure, join A to 6,* then, A 6 is a 
right-angled triangle. 



.*, 


A 62 = A 02 + 62. 


But, 


A 6 = Rj + a^, 




A C = Rj cos 3, 


And, 


06 = C/? + pb = R^sin & + pb. 


Now, 


pb = path of recess 


.". 


„ = arc n rf of base circle B. 


But. 


Arc n d Radius of base circle B 



= costf. 



Arc jj h ~ Radius of pitch circle B 

Arc nc^ = fi cos d. 

6 = Rj sin ^ + /3 cos ^. 

(Ri + d^f = Rf cos2 + (Rj sin ^ + /3 cos d)\ 

2 Rj a^ + a; = 2 Ri /3 sin ^ cos ^ + fi- cos2 6 

„ = Rj /3 sin 2 tf + 32 cos2 d. 

Or, 2 Ri a^ + a; = (R^ sin 2 ^ + ,3 cos2 d) ^ ] 

Similarly, 2 Rg a^ + aj = (R^ sin 2 ^ + a cos^ d) a ) ' ^ ^ 

. Generally a is small compared with R, therefore we may neglect 
a2, and we get the approximate fonnuloe : — 

2 Rj a^ = (Rj sin 2 tf + /3 cos2 0)fi ^ 
2R2a2 = (R2 8in2^ + aC0B2^)a J ' 

* The line A 6 has been accidently omitted, and the student should now 
draw it on the figure before proccediiig further. 
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Again, since 



And, 



Ri 



^', R2 = ''i^y a^d usually ^= 15' 
1 



sin 2 ^ = sin SO'* = 



cos^ ^ = cos2 15* = 



2 + ^3 



Making these substitutions in (III), we get : — 

1 . 2 + J3\ 






+ /3 X 



fi X 

3-732 



3-1416\ 
: )/3 



Similarly, 



3. 



Least Number of In- 
volute Teeth to be placed 
upon a Wheel. — Let A and 
B be the centres of a pair 
of wheels in gear. Set out 
the obliquity line, C D, 
making an angle, 6, with 
the common tangent, M N, 
to the pitch circles. Draw 
the base circles tangential 
to C D. Then C D is the 
maximum length of path 
of contact 

Let B be the smaller 
wheel, then ^ D is less than 

Now, in order that there 
may not be less than two 
pairs of teeth in contact 
at any instant, it is clear 
that if one pair of teeth 
be just ending contact at D, 
another pair must be just 




To Find the Least Number of 
Involute Teeth for a Wheel. 
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beginning contact at some point near C, while an intermediate 
pair is in contact at p. 

Let r = Radias of base circle of smaller wheel B. 
„ w — Least number of teeth on „ „ 

Then the minimum number of teeth on B will occur when the 
whole path ^ D is utilised and when 6 has its maximum value. 

Hence, n x /)D = Cii*cumference of base circle B = 2 err. 
But, ;> D = B D tan ^ = r tan ^. 

n r tan tf = 2 cr r. 
2<r 
tan ^ 
Since & must not exceed 15**, we get : — 
2 X 3-1416 



n = 



•2G79 



= 2345. 



t.e., The least number of involute teeth to be placed uj)on a wheel 
w24. 

Rack and Pinion with Involute Teeth. — When a pinion with 
involute teeth has to gear with a rack, then the teeth of the latter 




Rack and Pinion with Involtttb Teeth. 

must also be involute. Now, the pitch circle of the rack is infinite 
in size, hence its base circle is also infinite in size, and, therefore, 
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the involute corresponding to it will be a straight line. Hence, 
the face and flank of a tooth on the rack will be a straight 
Una 

Since the working surface of the teeth during contact must be 
perpendicular to the line of obliquity ; and, since this line makes 
an angle of about 15" with the common tangent to the pitch 
circles, it follows that the working surfaces of the teeth on the 
rack (being stmight) make constant angles of 75° with this 
common tangent. And clearly, in the case of a rack and pinion, 
the common tangent coincides with the pitch line of the rack. 

The previous figure represents a rack and pinion with in- 
volute teeth. 

Wheels with Involute Teeth and Internal Contact.— Draw the 
pitch circles of the annular wheel, A, and its pinion, B. Let M N 
be the common tangent to 
the pitch circles at the pitch 
point, p. Through p draw 
the obliquity line, CpE, 
making an angle, 6, with 
MN. 

From A and B draw the 
perpendiculars AC, B D 
upon C E. These are radii 
of the base circles for wheels 
A and B respectively. 

Next draw in the ad- 
dendum circles for the two 
wheels as indicated. Let 
these circles intersect the 
obliquity line in the points 
a and h respectively. Then, 
for the direction of motion 
shown in the figure, a b will 
be the path of contact, ap the path of approach, and p6 the path 
of recess. 

The preceding principles for wheels with external contact apply 
equally to the case of wheels with internal contact, so that the 
student should not experience much difficulty in applying them. 
He should, however, note that the base circle for the annular 
wheel must be less than its addendum circle, which, in this case, 
is inside the pitch circle. 

Calculations for Involute Teeth with Internal Contact.— The 
student should now prove the following formula for internal 
gearing, the method of arriving at the i-esults being similar to 
that previously given. 




Wheels with Involute Teeth 
AND Internal Contact. 
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, Let the symbols with, the suffixes 1 and 2 refer to tbe driver 
and follower x*espectively. Thea : — 

(1) When the Pinion is the Driver, 

2Riai + 3J = (RiSm2tf + /3 cos* 6)fi \ ry) 

2 Rg ^2 - ^ = (Rj Bin2 ^ - acos2 tf) a J 

(2) When tlie Annular Wlied is the Driver, 

2'Si^\ - 5? = (RiSin2d - /3cos2^)/8 ) .^ 

2 R^ ^2 + aj = (R2 sin 2 ^ + a coflS &)a] ' * ' ^ «^ 
The approximate formulae correspondlDg to these are : — 

<■' "f^> 

The student should also notice that the formulae for internal 
gearing are at once deduced from those for external gearing by 
considering the radius of the annular wheel as negative. 

Example I. — A pair of wheels with involute teeth have 30 and 
120 teeth respectively. The addendum to each wheel is ^j^ pitch. 
Find the lengths of the arcs of approach and recess, supposing the 
obliquity to be 15**, and the small wlieel the driver. 

Answer. — Here w^ = 30; ng = 120; h^ ^ h,^ ^ ^j^p. 

From equation (IV), we get : — 



. /l 3 a \ 

3 /I 3 a \ 

fO^ = U ^' 120^/ 



a2 + 10;? a - 127>2 = 0. 



-10± ^10^ + 4x12 ^ 
a= ^^ p^lVSp,* 

i.e., Arc of approach == 1*08 x pitch, 

* The positlTe sign for the radical must he taken, since neither a nor /3 
can be negative. 
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Again, 



3 /I 3 /8 \ 

10^ = Vr^ 307;'' 

2/8* + 5p/3 - 6;?2 « 0. 



-5± ypT TirTTe 

^ = 2^-2 ^ = ^^^ ^• 

1.^., Arc of Recess = -885 x pitch. 

Example II. — With the same sizes of wheels as in last example, 
find the addenda of the wheels, the arcs of approach and recess 
being each | of the pitch. 

Answer. — Here a = fi = ^ p. 
From equation (IV), we get : — 

^^ = (i ^ ^^) " ^^ = -295 X pitch. 

Again, d, = ^1 + ^j^) X !-;> = -237 x pitch. 

Bevel Wheels. — The teeth on bevel wheels are constructed 
upon precisely the same principles as those on spur wheels, i a 
the case of bevel wheels, however, the pitch surfaces are conical. 




Method of Setting oxtt the Pitch Cones for Bevel Wheels. 

* The positive sigo for the radical must be taken, since neither a nor 
can be negative. 
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and on this accouat it becomes necessary to give a brief description 
of the application of the preceding principles to such cases. In 
the first place we shall explain how to set out the pitch cones for 
a pair of bevel wheels whose angular velocity-ratio is given. 

Two principal cases are shown by the foregoing figure — (1) 
when the axes of the shafts intersect at right angles, and (2) when 
they intersect at an acute angle. The letters on the two diagitims 
are so arranged that the following description is applicable to both. 

Let O be the intersection of the axes, O A, O B, of the shafts. 
Suppose the angular velocity-ratio to be 2 : 3 ; i.e., let : — 

A ngular velocity of shafts O A : Angular velocity of shafts O B = 2 : 3. 

When the size of one of the wheels is given, that of the other 
wheel can be found in the usual way when the angular velocity- 
ratio is known. Thus : — 

Diameter ofwiied on sliaft^ O A : Diameter ) _ o o 
of wheel on slyaft, OB | - ^ : ^. 

With centre, O, draw two circles of diameters equal or propor- 
tional to those of the wheels. From the larger circle draw the 
tangents, FD, GO, parallel to the axis, OA; and from the 
smaller circle draw the tangents, H C, K E, pamllel to the axis, 
O B. The tangents, G C, H C, intersect at C. The line, O C, is 
then the line of contact of the two pitch cones. By drawing C D 
and CE perpendicular to the axes, OA, OB, respectively, and 
meeting the tangents, FD, KE, in the points, D and E, and by 
joining O D, O E we get the complete ])itch cones, COD, C O E. 
In practice, frusta only of the ])itch cones are used. These are 
shown by full lines on the figures. 

Another method of setting out the pitch cones is as follows : — 
Along the axes, O A, OB, measure off distances, OH, O G, re- 
spectively proportional to the angular velocities of the shafts, O A 
and O B ; t.c., in this particular case, let O H : O G = 2 : 3. 
Complete the parallelogram, O H C G ; then the diagonal, O C, is 
the line of contact of the pitch cones as before. The pitch 
cones can then be completed by making .^ci:: A O D = ^^^H A O C, 
and .^dH BOE = .si::BOC. The remainder of the construction 
is obvious. 

Teeth of Bevel Wheels.— We shall now give a brief explanation 
of the usual method adopted in setting out the teeth for a pair of 
bevel wheels in gear. Let O A, OB be the axes of the shafts. 
Having drawn the pitch cones, COD, C O E, draw A C B through 
C pei-pendicular to the line of contact, O C, and join AD, BE. 
Imagine CAD, CBE to be conical surfaces whose vertices are 
A and B respectively. Now, if we further imagine these conical 
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surfaces developed — that is, flattened out into circular segments, 
A M, B C N — then these segments would roll, without slipping, 
upon their circular edges, C M, C N, during the rotation of the 
wheels. Hence, we may look upon ACM, B C N as portions of 
the pitch circles, with reference to which the otUer ends of the 
teeth are described. On these virtiud pitch circles the curves for 
the outer ends of the teeth are to be described in the usual way. 
The teeth may be either cycloidal or involute. From the figures 
it will be seen that the teeth taper towards the point, O. 




Method of Ssttinq out Gxtbvbs for Testh on Bbvel Whxsls. 

In a similar way to the above we could draw the virtual pitch 
circles for the inner ends of the conical frusta, and then construct 
the curves for the inner ends of the teeth. These inner virtual 
pitch circles are usually drawn concentric with the outer ones as 
follows: — Let OG be the breadth of the face of the wheels. 
Through G draw H G K perpendicular to O G, and meeting O A 
in H and O B in K. Then, just as before, H G and K G are the 
radii of the virtual pitch circles for the smaller ends of the frusta* 
It is more convenient to draw these circles about A and B as 
centres than about H and K as centres. Hence project G on to 
A and B C, by drawing Gh^Qk parallel to O A and O B respec- 
tively. Then, A A = H G, and B A; = K G. With A and B as 
centres, draw the virtual pitch circles hm, kn. The curves for 
the inner ends of the teeth are set out on these virtual pitch 
circles. The dimensions of the teeth on km, kn are reduced in 
the proportion A ^ : A C, or B A; : B 0. 

19 
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Mortice. Wheels. — When ordinary toothed -wheels are rem at a 
high speed their mutual actions become very rough and noiaj, and 
severe vibrations are usually set up. To obtain a smoother and 
more regular action the method is sometimes adopted of placing 
wooden teeth on one of each pair of wheels in gear. These, wooden 
teeth, or " cogs " as they are called, are morticed into the inon 
nms of the wheels, and hence such wheels are termed mortice 
whaeJs- The action, of mortice wheels is very smooth, and 
noiseless. Some of the common methods of securing the cogs to 
the rims are shown by the accompanying figures. In the upper 




Cross Section of WIfl 
with Singh Oogt. 




Enlarged Section 

of Cog with 

cnt-aided Shoulder. 




with Wedged 



Croee Section of Wheel 
mHh Double Coge, 



MOBTICE WhEEUL 



figures the cogs are secured by pegs or pins passing through the 
tenons of the cogs in a direction parallel to their length. In 
the lower figures they are shown secured by dove-tailed wooden 
keys driven into correspondingly-shaped grooves at the projecting 
ends of the tenons. Double cogs are sometimes used when the 
wheels are very broad ; these are shown by the cross sectional 
views on the right-hand side. The cogs are usually made with 
side shoulders, as shown by the longitudinal sections of the rims 
of the wheels, but occasionally there is only one side shoulder, as 
shown by the lower left-hand figure. 

The cogs may be cycloidal or involute, according to the shape of 
the iron teeth in gear with them, and are usually shaped by hand. 
To prevent undue wear of the cogs by the iron teeth, it is usual 
to "pitch" and "trim" the acting surfaces of the latter by care* 
fully chipping, and afterwards filing, them to a high degree of 
smoothness. With machine-moulded teeth, which are much 
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smoother, more uniform and perfect in shape than those oast 
from a pattern in the ordinary way, it is su£Bcient to merely file 
the teeth to smoothness. 

The cogs are made of hard, tough wood, such as oak, beech, 
hornbeam, holly, or apple tree. Since the material of the cogs is 
softer and weaker than that of cast iron, it follows, as a matter of 
economical distribution of material, that the thickness of the cogs 
should be greater than that of the iron teeth. The following are 
the usual proportions for the teeth of mortice gearing : — 

Thickness of wood cogs at pitch circle =0*60 x pitch. 

„ iron teeth „ = 0*40 „ 

Height of teeth above „ =- 0-26 „ 

Depth „ hehw „ = 0-30 „ 

From these proportions it will be seen that there is no side 
clearance between the teeth when new. 

Bevel wheels can also be fitted with wooden cogs, which ai*e 
secured to the rim by methods similar to those for spur wheela 

Gear Cutting Machine. 
— It is now becoming 
more and more common 
to cut the teeth of wheels 
from a plain blank, and 
not to cast them. The 
involute form of tooth is 
especially suitable for 
this, as each side of the 
tooth is one continuous 
curve. With machine- 
cut teeth there is no side 
clearance, and, therefore, 
no back lash. The figure 
shows a machine for cut- 
ting wheel teeth, as made 
by Messrs. John Lang <fe 
Sons of Johnstone (who 
have kindly supplied the 
illustration). The wheel 
to be cut is placed on 
the mandiil, M, which 
carries a worm wheel, 
WW, on its back end. 
(This worm wheel is covered by a guard, which prevents its teeth 
being seen in the figure.) The bearing for the mandril can be 




Gear Cutting Machine. 
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moved up and down between the vertical guides by a screw and 
hand-wbeel, and the heigbt of M is thus adjusted to suit wheels 
of different diameters. The cutter is ground to the exact form 
of the spaces between the teeth, and is fixed to a spindle carried 
by the slide, S, as shown at 0. As the cutter rotates it is 
advanced by a screw, and cuts a space right across the rim of the 
blank. When it has gone through, the slide shifts a tappet and 
reverses the motion of the screw. The cutter is then moved back 
and is ready to cut another space. The wheel being cut is turned 
through the space of the pitch of its teeth by the worm wheel, 
WW, and change wheels, CW. The screw, gearing with the 
worm wheel, carries a small friction clutch which is always in 
motion, but while the cutter is in action, the screw is prevented 
from rotating by a hook and cam at the end of the train of change 
wheels. Every time the slide nears the end of its back stroke it 
pulls away this hook by the releasing chain, B. C, and so releases 
the cam. The friction clutch then turns the screw and worm 
wheel until again stopped. As the cam can only make exactly 
one revolution before being again stopped by the hook, the angle 
through which the mandril, and wheel being cut, turn, can be 
made anything required by putting in a suitable ti*ain of change 
wheels. The machine is driven by a belt in the usual way and is 
self-acting. When used for cutting bevel wheels the table carrying 
the slide and cutter is inclined by the quadrant, Q, to suit the 
angle of the face of the wheel. As the teeth of bevel wheels are 
not of the same size at their inner and outer ends, they cannot be 
made at one cut, but each side has to be cut separately.^ 

* The student should see The Practical Engineer of 26th July, 1895, p. 60, 
for a paper on " Catting Bevel Gears in a Universal Milling Machine.* 
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LscTUBB XV.— Questions. 

1. A pair of wheels have 25 and 130 involute teeth respectively. The 
addenda of the teeth in both cases is ^ the pitch. Find the lengths of the 
arcs of approach and recess, assuming the obliquity to be 15 , and the 
larger wheel the driver. An8. a = '925 p; /3 = 1-19/?. 

2. Prove the formulas for the addenda of involute teeth in terms of the 
arcs of approach and recess, &c. Hence show that, if the arcs of approach 
and recess are each equal to the pitch, the addenda should be calculated 

1 ^\ 
from the formula: — Addendum = ( t +— ) x pitch, where n represents the 

number of teeth on wheel. 

3. What are bevel wheels ? Two axes intersect at an angle of 60**, and 
it is required to connect them by bevel gearing, so that their an^lar velo- 
cities shall be as 3 : 2. Construct the pitch cones of the bevel wheels. 

4. Under what conditions will two cones roll together ? Motion is to be 
communicated between two shafts inclined at an angle of OO"", and one is 
to make three rotations while the other makes four. Set out the pitch 
cones in a diagram, marking dimensions. (S. and A. Exam., 1689.) 

5. Two Rhafts intersecting at right angles are connected by bevel wheels 
with 2*2 and 44 teeth I'espectively, of 1 inch pitch. Draw, to a scale of ^, 
the pitch surfaces of the wheels, and find the development of the conical 
surfaces on which the shape of the ends of the teeth are set out. Having 
given the shape of the end of a tooth, explain how the shape of the surface 
of the tooth is determined. (S. and A. Mach. Const. Adv. Exam., 1891.) 

6. Draw the pitch cones for two bevel wheels in gear, having 60 and 45 
teeth respectively with 2^ inches pitch, measured at larger end of conical 
frustum, the shafts to make an angle of GO"* with each other. Explain fully 
the method ado])ted by engineers in setting out the teeth for a pair of bevel 
wheels, by applying it to the example given. 

7. Sleetch to scale a pair of bevel wheels in gear with each other, the 
gearins ratio to be 3 to 1, the mean pitch to be 1| inches, and the number 
of teeth in the smaller wheel to be 16. Make sufficient sketches to show 
the construction of the wheels and the shape of the teeth fully. Given the 
shane of the tooth of a rack in a set of interchangeable wheels, show how 
to aevelop by graphic construction the proper shape of tooth for a wheel 
of any given number of teeth. (C. and G. of L. Mech. Eng. Hons. Exam., 
1884.) 

8. Distinguish between a bevel wheel, a mitre wheel, and a mortice 
wheel. Draw a section of two mitre wheels in eear. Sketch a mortice 
tooth for (1) a spur wheel, (2) a bevel wheel, and describe with sketches 
two methods of hxing it in position. 

9. Give two views of a tooth of a mortice spur wheel, showing how it is 
fitted into the rim of the wheel and held in position. Under what circum- 
stances would you use mortice wheels? (S. and A. Mach. Const. Adv. 
Exam., 1888.) 
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LECTURE XVL 

CoXTSKTS. — Frictioii of Toothed Gearing— The Principle of Combined Rota- 
tions—Example I.— Strength of Wheel Teeth— Case I.— Strength of 
Teeth when Contact between the Various Pairs of Teeth in Gear is 
Perfect — Case II. — Strength of Teeth when Contact is Imperfect — 
Breadth of Wheel Teeth— Example II.— Flanged or Shrouded Teeth— 
Hooke's Stepped Gearing — Helical Gearing— Double Helical Wheels — 
Questions. 

Friction of Toothed Gearing. — ^Tbe action between a pair of 
teeth in contact is partly rolling and partly sliding, but the fric- 
tional resistance of the former is small compared with that of the 
latter, and may, therefore, be conveniently neglected. The sliding 
between a pair of teeth takes place in a direction peri)endicular to 
tlie common normal at their point of contact, and in order to find 
its amount we require to know the relative motion of the teeth in 
this direction. We proceed, in the first place, to determine this 
relative motion of the teeth, and in doing so shall make use of : — 
The Principle of Combined Rotations.— Let A and B be the 
centres of two spur wheels in gear, p being the pitch point. 

Let R^, Rg = Badii of wheels A and B. 

= Angular velocities of A and B. 




To Illustrate thk Pbikciflx of Combined Rotations. 
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The wheels will rotate in the opposite or in the same direction, 
according as the contact is external or internal. It is convenient 
to indicate this distinction by the sign attached to u. Thus, in 
the case of external contact, let the angular velocities be + Wj^ and 
- «2 ) for internal contact, let these quantities be + «. and + «j. 

The relative angular velocities of wheels A and B will not be 
altered, if to each we impart an equal angular velocity. Thus, 
suppose each of the wheels in external contact receives an angular 
velocity + w^ about the axis, B. Then the angular velocity of 
B will be w^ - (n.^^^ 0] i.e., it will be at rest. The wheel A 
will be rotating about B with angular velocity, (a.^t and about its 
own axis with angular velocity, w^. Hence, the resultant angular 
velocity of wheel A is (w^ + Wg) about some axis which we are 
about to determine. During the rotation of the wheel A about B, 
that line on A, which is, for the instant, in contact witli B, is at 
rest. At that instant, the wheel A is rotating about this line as 
an instantaneous axis. Clearly, this instantaneous axis passes 
through the pitch point, p, and is parallel to the axis of A or B. 
Hence, at a given instant any point, P, on wheel A is rotating 
about the axis through p, with an angular velocity (u^ + oi^)* 

By similar reasoning, if each of the wheels in internal contact 
receive an angular - w.^, then wheel B will be brought to rest, 
and any point on wheel A will be rotating about the instantaneous 
axis through p, with an angular velocity («^ - w^). 

If, then, P be a point of contact between a pair of t-eeth, P;> is 
the direction of the common normal to the two teeth at that point, 
and the velocity of P perpendicular to P/? is the velocity of sliding 
between the teeth. 

Let V = Velocity of pitch circles. 
„ V = Velocity of P perpendicular to P^. 
„ r = Distance of P from pitch pointy p. 

Then, from what has been demonstrated above, we get : — 
Or, V = (wi + «2) ^> ^^^ external gearing, 

„ = (toi - w^) ^> » internal „ 
But, V = toj Rj, = Wg IV 

;}ry. 

Let arc^ P be denoted by a, and suppose the wheels to receive 
a small circular displacement, e^a;, as measured along the pitch 
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circles. Daring this displooement, let ds represent the jdistance 
tbtoiigh which the teeth slide an onejanother. 

We may take r as being approximately constant, since, for a small 
movement da, at right angles to ^P, it does not perceptibly 
change. 

Let Pn = Normal pressure between the teeth. 

„ fi ^ Coefficient of friction. 

,, a, /S = Length of arcs of approach and recess respectively. 

Then, Work lost in \ 
friction during j- = i^Y^ds. 
displcbcement, dx,} 



/.Total work lost^ 
in Motion dur- 
ing whole arc of 
contact 

The law according to which Pn varies is not definitely known, 
being dependent upon the number of teeth in contact, the state of 
the teeth, and other causes. Its magnitude may not vary much, 
and probably has a mean value somewhere between ^ P and P, 
where P denotes the driving or tangential force at the pitch 
circles of the wheels. 

Taking Pn = | P) which is quite a legitimate assumption, and 
putting chord pF = arc pT, or r = ar, we get the following 
approximate equations : — 



Let N|, Nj = Number of teeth on wheels A and B respectively. 
„ p ^ Pitch of teeth. 

•Then, W = |»^P{^±^}?^^ (U.) 

^Google 
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If, furtber, we suppose the arcs of approaeh and kobb each 
equal to the pitch, we get : — 

w = ^.^p{^±^Jp.. . . . (iio 

From these equations, we learn that the greater the number of 
teeth (i.e.y the smaller the pitch), and the shorter the arcs of 
approach and recess, the smaller is the loss due to friction. 

The above results are equally true for bevel gearing. 

The loss due to the friction of toothed gearing is usually very 
small, being about 3 per cent. It has been stated by some 
authorities that the friction during approach is gi'eater than that 
during recess. This explains why, in some kinds of wheelwork 
(such as in watches and clocks), the teeth are shaped so that there 
is no arc of approach. 

Example I. — In a pair of spur wheels with external contact, 
the number of teeth on the wheels is 30 and 70 respectively. 
Assuming the arcs of approach and recess each equal to the pitch 
of the teeth, and taking the coefficient of friction at 'I, find the 
effieiency of the gearing. 

Answer. — The toork last by friction during the action between 
one pair of teeth is given by equation (II t ), viz. : — 

The taUU vxyrk expended during the same action (arc of 
approach + arc of recess) is : — 

Wx = Pn(arc of approach + arc ofTeeess) 

2 4 

„ = 3 Px 2;?-^P;?. 

. Useful work done 

•'• ^^^^ = Total work expended 



7 ^ 10 1 70 ■*■ 30 r 



= 1-^2 

Or, Efficiency = 1 - -015 » *985, or, 08-5 per £6Dt. 

This example serves to show how small is the loas due to the 
friction of the teeth of wheels. 
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Strength of Wheel Teeth. — The power which can be transmitted 
bj toothed gearing depends upon the circumferential speed of the 
wheels and the strength of the teeth. Thus : — 

Let H.P. = Horse-power tmnsmitted. 
„ F = Tangential pressure in lbs. at pitch circle. 
„ V = Velocity in feet per minute at pitch circle. 

Then, =-P- = 3P60- ^I") 

We now proceed to determine P in terms of the dimensions of 
the teeth, &c. 

The strength of a tooth depends upon the manner in which the 
pressure on that tooth is distributed, and this latter depends upon 
the accuracy with which the wheels are made and adjusted in 
gear. Two cases occur, according as the contact between a 
pair of teeth is perfect or imperfect. We shall consider these cases 
separately. 

Case I.— Strength of Teeth when Contact between the Various 
Pairs of Teeth in Gear is Perfect. — When the wheels are accurately 
adjusted in gear, and the teeth well formed, any pair of teeth should 
be in contact along a line across the breadth of the teeth. In such 
a case the mutual pressure between the teeth will probably be 
uniformly distributed along that line. Let this line be taken at 
the end or point of the tooth which we are about to consider, so 
that the bending moment due to the distributed pressure may be 
a maximum. We may also neglect the curved form of the tooth, 
and assume it to be a rectangular block fixed to the rim of the 
wheel. It may then be looked upon as a short beam fixed at one 
end (the root) and loaded uniformly along a transverse line at the 
other or free end. 

Let Pn » Total pressure acting on the tooth. 
„ b, I, t == Breadth, length, and thickness of the tooth. 
„ / s Safe stress for the material. 

If the material of the tooth be of uniform strength throughout, 
then the tendency of Pn will be to break the tooth along the root 
EFGH. 

The bending moment at section E F G H is, RM. = Pn I. 

The resisting moment offered by the material at section EFGH 
is: — 
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Or, 



R.M. = ^ft <*/. 



Now, the magnitude of Pn is not exactly known ; but, if tliere 
are never fewer than two pairs of teeth in contact at once, it seems 

2. 



quite a fair assumption to take Pn == « !*• Hence : — 



-uvo^ 



(IV) 



Usually the dimensions of a tooth are stated in terms of the 
pitch of the teeth, and the ordinary proportions for new teeth were 
stated at the beginning of Lecture XIII. Making an allowance 
for wear, we may take : — 



I = 'T p for iron teeth; t 

I =: -Qp for wooden teeth. t 



'3Qp tor ivon teeth. 
*45 p for wooden teeth. 



The breadth, b, varies considerably, the average being, b = 2 -5 p. 
In the meantime, denote the breadth by np. Making these sub- 
stitutions in equation (IV), we get : — 



P = 0-0463 n p^f, for iron teeth 
P = 0-0844/? p«/, for voooden teeth . 



(V) 





lUiVSTRATINO DiBTBIBUTKD 

PaissuRE ov Tooth. 



Illustrating Conokbtratjed 
Pressure ok Tooth. 



From these equations we see that Ae driving force, P, varies as 
the equare of the pitch of the teeth. 
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By substituting these values for P in equation (III)> the 
maximum H.P. transmitted can be obtained. 

Case II. — Strength of Teeth when Contact is Imperfect. — 
When the wheels are badly adjusted in gear, or the teeth badly 
shaped, contact between the latter will most likely be very 
imperfect. Instead of the teeth bearing along a line, as in the 
case just considered, they may bear at a few points, or perhaps at 
one point only. This state of affairs may be caused by one or 
more of the following defects : — (1) in spur gearing, the shafts may 
not be strictly parallel ; or, in bevel gearing, the shafts may not be 
coplanar — t.e., in the same plane. Although these defects may 
not exist when the gearing is newly erected, the subsequent wear 
of the shaft bearings may ultimately bring about this state of 
affairs. (2) The severe stresses to which the parts of the gearing 
(especially at the shaft supports) are sometimes subjected cause 
imperfect contact between the teeth. (3) The teeth may have 
been badly shaped to begin with. With wheels which have been 
moulded from a pattern in the ordinary way, the teeth are slightly 
tapered across their breadth, caused by the pattern which is 
purposely made thus to allow its being withdrawn from the mould. 
Hence, care is needed in the erection of such wheels, to see that 
they are so placed that the thick parts of the teeth on the one 
come in contact with the thin parts of the teeth on the other. 
Attention to this rule is not always given. This defect does not 
exist with machine-moulded or machine-cut teeth. 

The worst, and most likely, case occurs when the one tooth 
presses upon a corner of the other. We shall, therefore, consider 
this case. 

Let Pn act at the comer A. Then its tendency is to break 
off a triangular portion, E A K, along a section, E K L H, passing 
through E H. 

Let 6 = angle A E K. Draw A M perpendicular to E K. 

Then bending moment about section, E K L K, is : — 

B.M. = Pn X AM = Pn^sin^. 
Resisting moment of material at section, E K L H, is : — 

KM. = ^.EK.<V= |-.^sectf.^/. 
^ ^ sec tf . t^f = Pn ^ sin tf 

/ = ^-^.sin2tf. 
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This gives the stress in the material along the section, EKLH, 
in tei*ms of Pn, and will be a maxiraum when & = 45**, or sin 
2. ^ = 1. Hence, Pn tends to break off the portion, E AK, along 
a. plane, EKLH, inclined at an angle o£ 45 ** with E A or E P. 

Pn = ^. ««/ 

Or, putting Pn = 3 P, we get :— P = ^ • *^/ • • • • (J^) 

This equation shows that in this case P is independent of the 
breadth and length of the tooth. 

Substituting for t its value in terms of the pitch, p, we get : — 

P = 0-065 p^f, far iron teeth { ,.^j. 

P = 0100p2/, ,, wooden,, f ' ' ' ^^^^^ 

Equations (VII) again show that the driving force, P, varies da 
tlie square of the pitch of the teeth. 

Fi-om what has been said above regarding the uncertainty of 
the distribution of the pressure on the teeth, it will be evident 
that the results expressed by equations (VII) should be taken in 
the design of wheel teeth. 

Hence, combining equations (III) and (VII) we get the follow- 
ing : — ^When the teeth of different v^heels are proportioned 
according to the same rules, the power which they are capable 
of transmitting is proportional to the pitch circle velocity and to 
the square of the pitch of the teeth. 

Or, H.R « YpK 

The value ofy in equations (VII) varies according to circum- 
stances. In machinery subjected to shocks, vibrations, or sudden 
reversals (as in pumping and rolling-mill gears) a larger factor of 
safety, and, therefore, a smaller value of / must be employed, 
than in those other cases (such as hand-worked or slow moving 
machinery), which are not so severely stressed. The following 
average values for /are given by Prof. Unwin : — 

Iron teeth subjected to little shock, /:= 9,600 lbs. per sq, in. 
„ „ moderate „ /= 6,100 „ „ 

„ „ excessive „ /= 4,300 „ „ ^ ' 
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For wooden teeth we may take / = 2,740 lbs. per square inch, 
since these should never be subjected to severe shocks. 

Breadth of Wheel Teeth.— The greater the breadth of the teeth 
the greater is their durability. When, however, the teeth are 
made too broad, there is a difficulty in fixing the wheels accurately 
in gear, since the slightest amount out of truth may cause the 
mutual pressure between the teeth to act over a very limited area. 
The breadth varies from 2 p to 4 j? in ordinary gearing, the average 
being 2'5p. 

The above formulsB for the strength of teeth, though deduced 
for the case of spur wheels, are equally true for bevel geaiing. In 
the latter case, however, the velocity, Y, and the pitch, p, are to 
be measured at a pitch circle half way between the larger and 
smaller ends of the conical pitch frustum. 

Example II. — A spur wheel of 2 inches pitch and 4 inches 
width of face transmits 30 H.F. when its pitch line velocity is 
10 feet per second. What power could be transmitted by a spur 
wheel of 4 inches pitch and 8 inches width of face with a pitch 
line velocity of 3 feet per second ? (S. and A. Mach. Const. Hons. 
Exam., 1881.) 

Answer.-:— Let the various quantities in the two cases be dis- 
tinguished by the suffixes 1 and 2 respectively. 

PV 
From equation (III) H.P. = ^^-^^ . 

Now, assuming contact between the teeth to be perfect, as ex- 
plained in the text, we get : — 

From equation (IV) P = J (^)/ 
Or, „ (V) P=-0463 6jp/ 

^•^• = 3OT^*^^- 

Hence, assamingy to be the same in both cases, we get : — 
H.P., _ 6^y,y, 

H.P.g _ 8 X 4 X (3 X 60) 6 
30 ~ 4 X 2 X (10 X 60) " 5' 

H.P., = I X 30 = 38. 
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Flanged or Shrouded Wheels. — Sometimes the rims of toothed 
wheels are made broader than the teeth, and extend to the pitch 
circle or even to the points of the teeth. The wheels in such cases 
are said to be *^Jlanged" or ^^ahroudedJ* Shrouding has the effect 
of increasing the strength of the teeth, and it is for this purpose 
they are so made. With ordinaiy proportions of teeth, shrouding 
to the points may have the effect of nearly doubling the strength 
of the teeth. It is clear, however, that only one of a pair of wheels 
can be strengthened in this way. When the two wheels in gear 
are about equal in size, both may be shrouded to near their pitch 
circles. In other cases, it is usual to fully shroud the smaller wheel 
only, since the teeth of this wheel are subjected to greater wear 
than those on the larger one. Sometimes both wheels are shi-ouded 
to the- points of their teeth on one side only, the shrouded side of 
the one being opposite the unshrouded side of the other. This 



LongUudtnaI80othnofWh—i Shroudtd Shroudtd Shroudtd LMgftudlncJS^ethnvfWIi—t 
Shroudtd to PoinU of Tooth, to tht Pointo. on on9 Sfdo. to Pitch Un: Shroudtd to tho Pitoh Uno. 

Shroudbd Tekth. 

method is also adopted in those cases where the wheels are re- 
quired to be thrown out of gear, by sliding one of the wheels 
along its shaft. These three methods of shrouding will be easily 
understood from the accompanying figures. Owing to the difficulty 
in moulding shrouded wheels, they are never adopted except in 
heavy machinery subjected to severe shocks. 

Hooke's Stepped Gearing. — ^The smoothness of action with 
toothed gearing depends upon the number of pairs of teeth which 
are in contact simultaneously, the greater the number the sweeter 
and smoother the motion. This is of the greatest importance 
with some kinds of machinery, and noisy action should be avoided, 
as far as possible, in every case. We have seen in a previous 
Lecture that the number of pairs of teeth which are in action at 
once may be increased, either by reducing the pitch of the teeth, 
or by increasing the length of the path of contact. But reducing 
the pitch of the teeth reduces their strength, as we have just 
shown ; and increasing the length of the |)atb of contact causes an 
increase in the length of the teeth, which has also the effect of 
reducing their sti*ength. Hence, neither of these methods can be 
advantageously adopted. To overcome these difficulties. Dr. Hooke 
invented his stepped gearirhg^ which results in the smoothness of 
action due to fine pitched teeth without the reduction in strength. 

To understand this form of geaiing, imagine an ordinarv spur 

20 
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wheel built up of n (five on the figure) narrow spur wheels rigidly 
fixed together side by side, the pitch and other dimensions of the 
teeth being proportioned by the ordinary rules. Instead of the 
teeth being placed end to end in a straight line parallel to the 
shaft, let them be arranged in steps, as shown at A, B, C, D, E, so 
that each successive tooth is a short distance behind the previous 
The action with a i>air of such wheels will clearly be similar 



one. 



to that of ordinary wheels wherein the pitch is only b c. The 
number of steps, n, and the length of the steps, h c, may be any- 
thing to suit circumstances, but the former is generally so arranged 
that the face of the last tooth, E, may just be to the left of the face 
of the first tooth, F, on the next series of teeth, by the length of 
a step, he. The length of a step, 6 c, is then one nth of the pitch 

imwwwwiniw 





HooKB's Steppbd Geasino. 

of the teeth, and should be small compared with the thickness of the 
teeth, otherwise the teeth will be weakened for want of sufficient 
connection with those on either side. If the teeth are designed in 
the usual way, so that two consecutive teeth on any of the rings 
composing a wheel are always in contact with two consecutive 
teeth on the corresponding ring of the other wheel, it is evident 
that for the two wheels there will never be fewer than 2 n pairs 
of teeth in contact. Thus, under ordinary circumstances, with 
five steps on each wheel, there would always be at least ten pairs 
of teeth in contact. The motion would, therefore, be much 
smoother and sweeter than with ordinary gearing. Stepped 
gearing is sometimes used for the rack and pinion arrangements 
for moving the tables of planing machines, which require to be 
very uniformly and steadily moved. This form of gearing might 
be conveniently adopted in many other cases where regularity 
and smoothness of motion are of primary importance. 
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Helical Gearing. — If we suppose 6 c to become infinitely small, 
and, therefore, the nuDiber of steps, n, infinitely great, the broken 
line ahcde . . . . would become a continuous curve, which is 
clearly a helix, or screw line, traced on the pitch surface of the 
wheel. The series of stepped teeth, A, B, C, D, E, would then 
form a single helical tooth. Wheels having their teeth formed in 
this manner are called Helical Whe^. When accurately made 




SiNOLB Hblioal Whibls ts Gkar, SnowiKa Oppositi Obliquitdes. 

and erected, there is almost peifect line contact between the pairs 
of teeth in gear, thus augmenting the strength of the gearing, 
while the smoothness of action is about the greatest attainable 
with ordinary materials. 

The obliquity of the teeth is the angle which their directions 
make with a plane containing the axis of the shaft, and in ordinary 
circumstances is about 35°. Just as screws are right-handed or 
lefb-handed, according to the direction of the helical thread on the 
bolt, so we speak of right-handed or lefb-handed obliquities with 
respect to heUcal teeth. A pair of helical wheels to gear together 
must have right- and left-handed obliquities respectively, as shown 
by the above figures. 

Double Helical Wheels. — Owing to the oblique direction of the 
teeth their mutual pressure tends to separate the wheels axially, 
and thereby produces considerable lateral pi*essure on the bearings. 
To neutralise this prejudicial action, the teeth are now formed in 
two equal parts with opposite obliquities, and united at a common 
section, as shown by the accompanying figures. Such wheels are 
termed Double Helical Wheels. They are remarkable for their 
strength and smoothness of action. The pinion shown is shrouded 
to the pitch circle, which further increases its strengtL No 
reliable information has as yet been forthcoming regarding the 
relative strength of helical and ordinary gearing, but it is believed 
that, under similar circumstances, the former are at least 30 per 
cent, stronger than the latter, and they are certainly more durable 
and easier in their action. It is, however, more difficult to obtain 
perfect bearing between the teeth of helical wheels than with 
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ordinary ones. The smalleat displacement of the middle planes of 
the wheels from coincidence may cause the action between the 
teeth to be confined to one half of each tooth, thus virtually 
diminishing their strength. The method of overcoming this diffi- 
culty is to allow one of the shafts a small amount of lateral motion 
in its bearings, so that the wheel which it carries may always 
accommodate itself to the other. 

Helical teeth are designed in the same way and according to 
the same rules as ordinary teeth, by setting off their dimensionSy 



Bevel Whesi^ with Double Helical Teeth.* 

&c., along a pitch circle of the wheel. The teeth, however, must 
lie along the face of the wheel in a helical direction. 

Helical wheels are extensively used in the construction of heavy 
gearing, such as that required for large cogging and rolling mills 
and submarine cable machinery, and they are said to give great 
satisfaction. The casting of such wheels presented considerable 
difficulties at first, but these have been overcome, and now helical 
bevel wheels can be as easily cast as spur wheels. Their cost is 
little more than that of ordinary toothed wheels. 

* We are indebted to Messrs. P. R. JacksoD & Co., Ltd., Manchester, 
and Messrs. Bodley Bros. & Co., Exeter, for these figures. 
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Lecturb XVL— Questions. 

1. Deduce an ex])re8sion for the work lost by friction between the teeth 
of a pair of wheels in gear. In a pair of spur wheels with external contact^ 
the number of teeth on the wheels are 25 and 75 respectively, and tiie 
coefficient of friction is 0*1. Assuming the arcs of approach and recess 
each equal to the pitch, find the efficiency of the gearing. Ana. 98*3 7o* 

2. In spur-wheel gearing, explain how to estimate the pitch of the teeth 
to transmit a given horse-power with a given speed of periphery. Show 

that under some circumstances the pitch should be proportional to VP, 

p 
and under other circumstances to -r, where P is the pressure between two 

teeth, and h is the breadth of the face of the teeth. (S. and A. Maoh. 
Const Hons. Exam., 1890.) 

3. A toothed wheel, 18 inches diameter, makes 150 revolutions per 
minute, and transmits 30 horse-power, what is the maximum pressure on 
one tooth, assuming it to take the whole load ? If the width of the teeth 
b 2 inches, what pitch should you adopt ? (C. and G. of L. Mech. Eng. 
Hons. Exam., 1892.) Ana. P = 1,400 and ;> = 1*4 inches. 

4. A cast-steel spur wheel transmits 80 horse-power. The pressure 
comes upon one tooth, and may be supposed to act uniformly along its 
point — that is to say, the tooth may be regarded as a cantilever loaded at 
the extremity. Diameter of spur wheel, 3 leet ; number of revolutions per 
minute, 150 ; length of tooth, 1^ inches ; width of tooth, 4 inches ; safe 
tensile and compressive strength of cast steel (allowing for vibrations) per 

auare inch, 8,000 lbs. Find thickness of root of toot£ (C. and G. of L. 
ech. Eng. Hons. Exam., 1890.) Ana. 6 inch. 

5. Sketch the rim of a spur wheel with shrouded teeth. Explain the 
object of shrouding the teeth. 

6. Give sketches showing Hooke's stepped gearing, and explain its con- 
struction and action. What advantages are derived from making toothed 
gearing of this form ? 

7. Give sketches showing single and double helical wheels. Explain the 
principles upon which they are constructed and act. Why are double 
nelical wheels used in preference to single helical wheels? Discuss the 
advantages and disadvantages of helical and ordinary toothed wheels. 
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LECTURE XVIL 

CoNTEirrs. — Belt, Rope, and Chain Gearing — Materials for Belting — 
Caring, Catting, and Splicing Leather for Belts — Different Method of 
Jointing Leather Belts— Averaffe Strength of Leather Belt Joints — 
Manufacture of Long and Broad Leather Beltins— -Which Side of the 
Leather should Face the Pulley — Double and Treble Belting— Com- 
pound Belting— Link Chain Bielting — Victoria Belting — Waterproof 
Uanvas Belts — Lidia-rubber Belts — ^Guttapercha and Composite Gutta- 
percha Belts — Strength of, Working Tension in, and florse-power 
Transmitted bv, Brits— General Requirements for Belting — Rope Gear- 
ing — Sizes of Ropes and Pulleys — Strength of Cotton and Hemp 
Ropes — Rope Pulleys — Multigroove Rope Drives — Speed of, ana 
Horse -power Transmitted by. Ropes — Power Absorbed by Rope 
Driving— Telodynamio Transmission — Pulleys — Wire-Rope Haulage 
and Transport — Questions. 

Belt, Rope, and Chain Gearing.— The transmission of power 
between distant shafts is usually effected by means of pulleys and 
belts, ropes, or chains.* Although belts are most commonly 

* The transmission of power between distant shafts is often effected by 
means of dynamos, wires, and motors, but this case is evidently outside of 
the range of the present work. The following is a list of books and papers 
treating of belt and rope driving : — 

E. ft F. Spon's Dictionary of Engineering (E. & F. Spon, London). 
Paper on "Transmission of Power by Wire, Ropes, and Turbines,'* by 

H. M. Morrison. Proceedings of innt of Mech, Sngineere, 1874, p. 5o. 
Paper on " Rope Gearing for Transmission of Large Powers in Mills and 

Factories," by J. Durie. Proceedinge of Jnst. of Mech, Emjineen^ 

1876, p. 372. 
Sir W. Siemens' prize ** Essav on Machine Belting," by A. H. Barendt, 

read before the Liverpool Polytechnic Society, ifannary 29, 1883. 
Paper on " Belt Driving,^' bv J. TuUis, communicated to the Convention 

of British and Irish Millers in Glasgow, June 17, 1885. See Messrs. 

TttUis & Son's Ouide to Belt Driving, 1891. 
••Rope Driving," by Chas. W. Hunt, of N. Y. City. See vol. of Tram, 

Am, Soc of Mech, Engs, for 1890. 
A Treatise on the Use of Belting for the Trawtmission of Poxoer, by John H. 

Cooper. Fourth edition, 1891. Published by Edward Meeks, Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A., and E. & F. Spon, London. 
•• Experiments on the Transmission of Power by Belting," made by Messrs. 

Wm. Sellars k Co. See vol. vii. Am, Hoc, Mech. Engineers, 
Two Papers, by Wilfred Lewis and Prof. Lanza, read before the American 

Society of Eoginoers, Chicago. See vol vii. of the Transactions, 1886. 
•• Comparative Tests of leather and Canvas Rubber Belts," by S. Webber. 

See Trans, of Vie Am, Soc. Mech. Engs,, voL viii., 1887, and the 

jLleetrical Review of September 5, 1890. 
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employed for this purpose, yet in certain cases, where great power 
has to be transmitted between two distant shafts at high speeds, 
rope gearing is preferred on account of its flexibility, lightness, 
quiet smooth working, easy repair, small first cost, and the facility 
with which the desired tension can be regulated by means of a 
tightening pulley when one continuous rope is used.* 

Chain gearing is employed in cases where the motion is slow 
and the power greater than could be safely transmitted by narrow 
belts or ropes. It is also used where slipping is inadmissible, 
and where, as in the case of rolling mills, <kc., bolts or ropes 
would soon become perished or burned by the heat fi*om the 
materials being acted upon by the rolls. 

Materials for Belting. — The most common and, generally 
speaking, the best material for belting is leather ; although many 
substitutes, such as cotton, india-rubber, Dick's canvas and balata, 
woven gut, camels' and Llama hair, have been devised, and found 
very serviceable under special conditions. 

Goring, Gattiog, and Splicing Leather for Belts. — The best 
leather for belting is made from skins taken from the backs of 
full-grown Highland oxen. The hides are thoroughly cured by 
being immersed for a long time in an " orange tan " liquid, t which 
possesses the property of condensing and contracting the raw hide 
instead of causing it to swell and become heavier, as is the case 
when they are tanned with '^ oak bark." This process produces a 

Paper on *< Belting for Machinery," by H. A. Mavor, M.Inst. E.E., read 
before the Institntion of Engineers and Shipbuilders, Glasgow, on 
February 21, 1893. See Proceedings of the ImtUution, 

JSUments of Machine Design^ Part L, **Belt and Eope Gearing," by Prof. 
W. C. Unwin, F.R.S. (Longman, Green A Co., London). 

Pocket Diary of the MecJianical World (Emmot k Co., Manchester). 

The Prcbciical Engineer Pocket-Book and Diary (Technical Publishing Co., 
Manchester). 

Paper by Prof. W. C. Unwin, F.B.S., being the Howard Lectures delivered 
before the Society of Arts, 1893. Printed in the Society of Arts 
Journal, and reprinted in the Practical Sngineer, December, 1893, and 
January, 1894. 

A series of excellent articles on " Rope Driving," by Prof. J. J. Flather 
in The Electrical World (W. J. Johnston Co., Limited, New York 
City), from October 21, 1893, to April, 1895. 
* When two or more independent ropes are employed, tightening pulleys 

are found to be impracticable. 

fFrom the Patent Specification No. 8,165 of 1884 we learn that this 

liquid consists of " * Spanish extract,' having borax or saltpetre dissolved 

therein ; the said extract being an astringent solution obtained by grinding 

and boiling the rind of the oranse and lemon. The quantities of borax 

and saltpetre may be considerably varied. After the hides, when thus 

saturated, are treated by the ordinary operation of currying, it converts 

them into leather fit for commercial use. " 
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thin, firm, practically stretchless and very light, strong leather, 
which is particularly well suited for the transmission of power. 
The thickness of the leather thus obtained is generally about y^ 
inch, its extreme length is about 4 feet 6 inches, and width about 
4 feet. The tanned hides are usually cut up into parallel strips of 
the required breadth, and these strips are then joined end to end 
by overlap tapered splices in order to make up the desired length 
of belting. 

In forming these splices the ends of two strips avejirat carefully 
tapered to a thin edge by planing machines.* Secondly, the 
tapered faces are covered with glue. Thirdly, they are cemented 
together under great pressure. Fourthly, as an additional pre- 
caution the splices are laced with untauned ox-hide, riveted with 
copper rivets and washers, or sewn with wax thread and copper 
wire. 

If a greater thickness should be required than that afforded by 
a single strip of the hide (as in the case of double or treble 
belting), then two or three such strips are thoroughly glued 
together under great pressure. The final ends are left square 
until the roll of belting is taken from the store for the purpose of 
making up an endless belt of the required length for any par- 
ticular set of pulleys. A sufficient length is then cut from the 
roll and stretched before making the final joint by one or other of 
the following methods. 

Different Methods of Jointing Leather Belts.~Fig. (1) shows 
a joint which is generally made in a belt factory where the 
necessary scarfing planes and compressing gear are available. 
Cemented joints made in this way are nearly as strong as the 
other joints. They last longer and drive better than when cut 
up by sewing or riveting (see following table). 

Fig. (2) represents a good connector for new and stout leather 
belts. This Harris's fastener is laid down upon an iron block 
with the teeth upwards. First one end of the belt is driven home 
upon one half of the teeth, and then the other end upon the other 
half, care being taken not to disturb the curve of the fastener aa 
this gives the necessary holding bite to the teeth. 

Fig. (3). The tough yellow metal fasteners shown serve very 
well for belts running at high speeds over small pulleys. The 
slits for these clips are made by a special form of cutting pliers and 
should be cut fully J inch from the end of the belt, being so spaced 
that the crossheads of the fasteners come close to each other across 

* Care should be taken to plane the one strip from the hair side and the 
other strip from the flesh side, so that the belt as a whole may present a 
uniform surface on each face. 
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the strap. In order to prevent the body of the metal clip from 
being bent up and down when passing over the pulleys the fastener 
should be as short as practicable. 

Fig. (4). The strength of an upturned joint of this form is in- 
creased by inserting a leather strip or washer between the turned 
up ends as shown. For this kind of joint Jackson's patent bolt 
and washer fasteners are used by Messrs. John TuUis <b Son^ of 
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Two Methods of lacing Butt Joints. 
Different Methods of JoiNTma Leather Belts. 

Glasgow. They are also recommended by them for cotton and 
Llama hair belting. 

Fig. (5) shows the ordinary overlap laced joint in both section 
and plan. Care should be taken to taper down and curve the 
ends to suit the smallest pulley over which the belt has to pass, 
otherwise the joint will be stiff, and, consequently, every time it 
travels on and off the pulley a sort of hinge action takes place, 
accompanied by a shock, which not only shortens the life of the 
belt, but also communicates a jar to the shaft and machine being 
driven. 
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Fig. (6). Fop heavy broad doable belts, where a scarfed cemented 
joint cannot be used, this form of joint with leather apron makes 
a very good connection. 

Figs. (7) and ^8) show the best methods of lacing simple butt 
joints. The holes for the lacer are punched so as to form a 
diamond or pointed figure, whereby there are never more than 
two holes in line across the belt ; and, consequently, it is possible 
to retain almost the entire strength of the belt without reducing 
its flexibility. Another plan of lacing a butt joint, which is 
very suitable for dynamo driving and ensures steady smooth 
running, is illustrated by the following figure : — 




7 9 11 IS 

DotUd JUn»9 Shorn Lacing* on Intid* of SeU, 



Plan ov ▲ Laced Butt Joint fob a 6-inch Belt. 

The joint is made by a Helvatiou leather lacer of |-inch width 
in one length, by beginning at hole marked 1, and continuing 
through the several holes in the order, 2, 3, 4, <&c., as shown by 
the figure, ending with hole 1, which is also marked 21. 

In order to facilitate the making of any one or other of the 
above-mentioned joints in belts more than 6 inches wide, it is 
usual to employ a " dra wing-up frame " of the form shown by the 
accompanying figure. The two ends, B^, Bg, of the belt, after 
being paased over the driving and driven pulleys, are brought 
towards each other and gripped by the clamps, Cj, Cj. The 
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spanner, K, is then applied alternately to the nuts of the long 
screws, S^, S^, until the tapers of the splice are brought fairly 
over each other, or until the ends come together fairly and 
squarely in the case of a butt joint The lacing can then be done 




STBETGHINa APPAILATUS. 



without any other effort than that of merely passing the thong 
through the holes and drawing it home tightly. 

The chief objects to be attained by a good joint clxq— first, to 
maintain a close approximation to the belt strength ; and 
second, to keep the thickness and flexibility of the joint as nearly, 
equal to that of the belt as possible in order to prevent jumping. 
From the following table it will be seen how far the first of these 
objects is attained in practice : — 

Average Stbenoth of Leather Belt Joikts. 

And percentage strength as compared with the averaffe strength of leather 
belts, taken as 4,132 lbs. per square inch. From tests made by 
A. H. Barendt at the Liverpool School of Science. 



Kind of Joint. 


Average Strength 
per square inch. 


Per Cent. 
Strength. 


Cemented (only), .... 
Ordinary white thong, without rivets. 
Waxed thread, without rivets. 
Wire sewn or clinched, without rivets. 
White thong, with two rivets, 
Waxed thread, with two rivets. 
Copper wire sewn, with two rivets. 
White thong, with one rivet, . 




2,254 
2,404 
3.240 
3,272 
2,262 
2,802 
3,050 
3,226 


6212 

69-4 

78-4 

79-18 

54-74 

67-83 

75-81 

7806 
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Mannfactnre of Long and Broad Leather Belting.^By the 
ordinary plan of cutting up hides into straight strips, their length 
is limited to about 5 feet, thereby necessitating a corresponding 
number of splices. Messrs. Sampson k Co., of Stroud, have 
recently devised a method of making long continuous stripe of 
leather. A disc of leather, 4 to 4| feet in diameter, is cut from 
the hide. After being tanned and cured in the usual way, it is 
out in a spiral direction from the outer edge to within about 
9 inches of the centre. This spiral strip is then stretched and 
well rubbed until it becomes quite straight. It is found that the 
strength of the leather is not apparently diminished by this process. 
Of course, the length of the strip depends on its breadth. If the 
breadth be only 1 *5 to 2 inches, then a strip of about 100 feet can 
thus be cut from a disc 4^ feet in diameter. By sewing a number 
of such strips together side by side, while stretched, a belt of any 
required width can be obtained. Belts 75 inches broad, i^ inch 
thick, and over 150 feet in length, have thus been built up for 
transmitting power in mills, directly from the flywheels of large 
engines to the main shafting. Long belts should never be made 
heavy, because the greater their weight, the greater becomes their 
tendency to oscillate up and down, and swing from side to side. 

Which Side of the Leather should Face the Pulley. — The grain 
or hair side of the leather is naturally much smoother than the 
flesh side, and engineers differ in opinion regarding which of these 
sides should run in contact with the pulley. In this country, the 
rough or flesh side is almost invariably placed in contact with the 
pulley i but in America it is the smooth side. It is claimed for 
the latter method, that the life and efficiency of a belt is thereby 
increased. Whichever side of the belt is in contact with one 
pulley, the same side should be in contact with all the pulleys over 
which it passes, so as not to bend it alternately in different 
directions. When the flesh side is next the rim of the pulley, it 
should receive one coating of currier's dubbing, and three coatings 
of boiled linseed oil every year, in the case of a belt having to 
endure continuous hard work. This has the effect of rendering it 
about as smooth as the hair side, and its efficiency as a whole is 
said to be thereby increased. When the hair side is in contact 
with the pulley, it is usual to give that side an occasional coating 
of castor oil in order to render it more flexible, and, consequently, 
more durable than it would be in its natural state. Rosin or 
cobbler's wax should never be employed, as they gather dirt, and 
form lumps on the pulley and belt. 

Double and Treble Belting. — Sometimes the breadth of a single 
belt necessary to transmit a given power would be inconveniently 
great^ and hence double or treble belts are used. These are made 
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by cementing, and then riveting or sewing, two or three thicknesses 
of belting togethei*. Owing to the greater rigidity of such belts, 
they do not work so satisfactorily as single ones, and are not well 
adapted for running at high 
speeds, or over pulleys hav- 
ing a diameter of less than 
3 or 4 feet, or in cases 
where the pulleys are close 
together. This is clearly seen 
from the accompanying illus- 
tration, which shows the 
change that is continually 
going on in thick belts, 
especially when passing over 
small pulleys. The compres- 
sion on the inner face of the 
belt is shown by the necessary 
reduction in the size of the 
inside blocks, and the stretch- 
ing of the outer face by the 
parting of the blocks of the 
outside row, when passing 
over the pulley. 

Messrs. Sampson «fe Co. build their double belts by sewing 
together and pegging with hard wood pins, a number of speci- 
ally cut narrow leather strips, with a layer of canvas between 




Action on Thick Belts passing 
OVER Small Pulleys. 
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Sampson & Co.*s Double Leather Belting. 
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them, as illustrated by the accompanying figure. There is always 
one more strip on the lower or working side than on the upper 
half. They claim the advantage of being able to produce in this 
way a belt of very nearly uniform weight throughout its length, 
having a hard, smooth surface formed on the flesh side, due to the 
hammeNng required to drive home and clench the numerous hard 
wooden pegs with which the two single belts are fixed together. 
Further, since the sewing is not exposed on either surface of this 
belt, the leather must be nearly worn through before the sewing is 
damaged. 

Compound Belting. — In order to avoid the internal straining 
action of thick double or treble belting, it has been found advisable 
to simply put two or three thin single belts on the top of each other, 

without any cementing or 
riveting together, as shown 
by the accom j)anying figure. 
This gives perfect freedom 
of action to each belt to 
accommodate itself to the 
curves over which it passes 
without stressing its neigh- 
bours. The friction between 
the surfaces of these several belts is not found to have any obser- 
vable objections, and it is said that 70 per cent more power can 
be tvansmitted by compounding two single belts in this manner. 
By the addition of a third belt, still more power may be conveyed. 
Messes. Tullis & Co. find that by placing plain double belting on 
the top of their linked chain belts (when arched to fit the curve 
of the pulley), twice as much power may be transmitted than by 
either of these alone. 




Compound Belt Driving. 




Compound Bklt Driving for Thbse Machines. 

A simple modification of this compound belt drive is illustrated 
by the above figure. The power is transmitted from one main 
driving pulley to two or more driven pulleys by separate belts, all 
moving in the same plane, and in a direct line with each other. 
This arrangement saves considerable room in a workshop or 
factory. It has been proved to be very handy for driving several 
dynamos direct from one flywheel, instead of from independent 
drums. 
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It is often urged as an argument against single belting, that it 
does not work well under the action of shifting guide forks. 
This may be avoided by running the belt at a sufficient speed, say 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet per minute, and, in all cases, by 
placing the guiding fork at least 1 foot from the point where the 
belt touches the ongoing side of the pulley, so as to give freedom 
to the belt to assume its new position. 

Link Chain Belting.— Since flat belts fail to take a perfect grip, 
due to their retaining a cushion of air between them and their 
pulleys, Messrs. Tullis & Son, of Glasgow, have devised a complete 





Thick-Sided Chain Belting. 



TcLLis*s Thick-Sided- 
Leather Chain 
Belt, Working 
Quarter Twist. 



system of link chain belting. This form of belting permits of the- 
escape of the air through the spaces between the links, and thus 
enables the leather to l^ar uniformly over the face of the pulley. 

It is composed of a series of short leather links bound together 
by steel pins and washers. These belts possess considerable- 
flexibility, and can be made with a flexible central row of links 
to automatically suit the arch of any pulley. If desired, they 
may be specially curved to suit any camber. They further possess 
the advantage of being easily shortened and rejointed by simply 
bringing the ends together with a drawing-up frame, interlocking 

21 
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the links until a row of rivet holes are brought fair in a line, 
and then inserting the rivet. When one side of this belting is 
made thicker than the other it ia well adapted for working on 
tapered cones and for quarter twist driving. 

Victoria Belting. — A successful kind of belting has of late been 
introduced under the name " Victoria Belthig" This is simply 
ordinary belting from which the spongy parts of the leather on 
the flesh side have been pared away by aid of machinery, and the 
whole reduced to a uniform thickness. A belt of this description 
is more flexible than an ordinary one, and, although thinner, is 
about equal in strength. Double belts, made by cementing 
and riveting two thicknesses of Victoria belting, are little thicker 
than ordinary single belts, and are quite as flexible and very 
much stronger. The hair side of each of the parts cemented 
together being kept outside, these will always run in contact with 
the rims of the pulleys and guide pulleys over which they pass. 

Waterproof Canvas Belts. — Next to leather, waterproof canvas 
belting of one kind or another is the most popular. It is especially 
well suited for paper-mills, dye-works, and other factories where 
moisture or steam is prevalent, or for working in the open air 
under varying climatic conditions. The best canvas belting is 
made from selected Egyptian cotton. After being folded to the 
required breadth and number of plies, it is stretched and then 
stitched throughout its length along the open seam. After being 
dried it is thoroughly saturated with linseed oil, painted with red 
silicate to make it grip, mangled to squeeze out the superfluous 
oil, and Anally stretched for about a fortnight to render it as inex- 
tensible as possible under ordinary working conditions. It can 
be made in one piece of any required length, breadth, or thickness, 
and it has a greater breaking stress per square inch than oak 
tanned leather in the i-atio of about 6,700 lbs. for canvas to 
4,100 lbs. for the leather. It forms excellent main driving belts, 
but once it begins to wear and give way at any place it cannot be 
rei)aired or patched so readily as leather, neither does it so well 
endure cross driving or being acted upon by shifting forks. 
The latter defect is to a large extent overcome by protecting 
it with stitched leather edges throughout its entire length. 

India-Rubber Belts.— These belts present a very smooth, well 
flni.shed, and excellent gripping surface. They are made by taking 
stout canvas of the required breadth direct from the roll, passing 
it over a steam heated cylinder in order to expel the damp inherent 
in the canvas, which would otherwise rot the first layer of rubber. 
The web is next passed between two heated rollers. From the 
upper one it receives a thin plastic coating of rubber. It is then 
folded double ; or, if the canvas is of the same breadth as the belt^ 
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two or more plies similarly treated are pressed together. It is then 
entirely wrapped in rubber, trimmed along the edges, and vulcan- 
ised in steam heated moulds under considerable pressure. They 
do not wear nearly so well as leather belts, for the life of a 
hard worked one does not exceed eighteen months, and once the 
rubber begins to peal off the working side and the canvas heart to 
wear they suddenly break straight across. They do not give so 
much trouble as might be expected from stretching, and they can 
be taken up and jointed by the methods shown in Figs. 1, 4, and 6 
at the beginning of this Lecture. They cannot be recommended 
for shifting belts, as the edges which come into contact with 
the shifting fork soon become ragged and cut. 

Guttapercha and Composite Guttapercha Belts.— Solid gutta- 
percha belts have been tried, but being expensive, liable to perish, 
and to stretch they have been abandoned. A very successful com- 
j)osite belt has, however, been introduced of late by Messrs. K *k J. 
Dick of the Greenhead Works, Glasgow, which possesses all the 
advantages of water-proofed canvas, together with good gripping and 




Walker's Jump-Joint Fastbneb. 

lasting qualities. It is manufactured from the best "long-stap]e" 
Egyptian cotton canvas, which is cut to the required breadth, 
•dried, and covered on each side with balata, dried again, folded into 
the number of plies and breadth of the belt, covered on the outside 
^ith guttapercha, and finally, is stretched in long lengths in 
order to render it as inextensible as possible under working 
conditions. 

Any required length, breadth, and thickness of belt can be made 
in this way, and the final single joint may be so neatly scarfed, 
glued, and pressed that it is not thicker than the ordinary belt and 
nearly as strong and supple. Or Walker's jump-joint fasteners 
may be employed, as illustrated by the accompanying figures. 

Strength of, Working Tension in, and Horse Power transmitted 
by, Belts. — The ultimate strength of ordinary bark tanned single 
ieather belting varies from 3,000 to 5,000 lbs. per square inch of 
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cross-section.* It is, however, sometimes considered more con- 
venient to state the tenacity of a belt in lbs. per inch of width. 
The thickness of single belting varies from •^ to y^ inch, and from 
f to f inch for double belting. Taking the mean thicknesses, we 
may say that the breaking stresses are from : — 

750 to 1,250 lbs. per inch of width for single belts, 
and 1,500 to 2,500 „ „ double „ 

It is found, however, that the strength of the joints is sometimes 
only about one-third of the strength of the solid leather. Hence, 
the final strength of an endless belt should not be reckoned at 
more than one-third of the above values. Further, the safe tvorking 
tension should never exceed one-fifth of this £nal strength (of the 
joint), in order to provide for deterioration and sudden changes 
of load. From this point of view, we thus arrive at approxi- 
mate values for the safe working tensions by taking one-fifteenth 
(t.e., one-third for joint and one-fifth for factor of safety) of the 
breaking stress fer inch oftoidth, viz. : — 

For single belting, 50 to 80 lbs. 
„ double „ 100 „ 160 „ 

In practice, however, the rule is not to put on a greater tension 
than 60 Ibs.t for single, and 80 lbs. for double belts per inch of 
width, since it is found that under these mild conditions, leather 
belts run for many yeai-s with a minimum of lubrication on the 
bearings, and with far less chance of heating the journals or stress- 
ing the shafts. 

The theoretical safe working tension per inch of belt width 
to transmit a certain power, at a certain speed, without slipping, 
may be arrived at from another point of view, viz. : — By ascer- 
taining the coefficient of friction between a belt and its pulley, 
and substituting the same in the formulas given in Lectures 
VII. and VIII. , from which it will be seen, that the power which 
may be transmitted by a belt is determined by the difference 
between the tensions of the driving and following sides, and the 
speed of the belt, and that the logarithm of the ratio of these ten- 

* Messrs. TiiUis & Sons, of Glasgow, claim the following from tests 
carried out at Lloyd's Proving House : — 

For their orange tanned leather, a breaking stress of 8,244 lbs. per sq. in., 
with 1 *3 per cent, elongation. 

For the best oak tanned leather, a breaking stress of 5,746 lbs. per sq. 
in., with 3 '8 per cent, elongation. 

t Air. John H. Cooper, in his Treatise on the Use of Belting y pp. 383, 384, 
tabulates the results of fifty-three rules for the H.P. and stress transmitted 
by belts, and also arrives at the above mean result of 50 lbs. per inch of 
width. 
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sions is proportional to the coeflScient of friction, and to the arc 
of the pulley embraced by the belt.* 

Example I. — Referring to the following table, we see that 
one H.P. can be transmitted per inch of width of belt, when 
travelling at 700 feet per minute. Let the arc embraced by the 
belt be 180" and the coefficient of friction '25. Find the tensions 
on the driving and slack sides of the belt, and their difference. 

Let T^ = Tension on driving side in lbs. 
„ T^ = Tension on slack side in lbs. 
„ V = Velocity of belt in feet per minute = 700. 
„ //6 = Coefficient of friction = -25. 
„ 6 = Hatio of length of arc of contact to radius of pulley. 

Or, T,-T«= ^%y^ = 47-2 lbs. . . (1) 

From Lecture VIL, equation (XI.), we get : — 

T 
log* f^ = H'^' 

T> i. >i arc i (2^r) 

But, Q = -3^— = ^-^ ~ = ^r. 

radius r 

••.log6^ = log^ X -43.13 = -25 X 31416 x -4343 = -3411. 

Y^ = 2-2. Or, Td = 2-2 T, . , (2) 

Inserting this value in equation (1), we get : — 

2-2 T, - T, = 47-2. /. T, = 39-3 Iba 

And, Td = 47-2 + Tf = 86-5 lbs. 

These are the minimum working stresses per inch width of 
belt which must be ap2)lied to prevent slipping under the above- 
mentioned conditions. 

* For a description of florin's experiments od the tension of belts made at 
Metz in 1S34, and his use of this formula, see Cooper on '* Use of Belting," 
Chap. VIL 
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HOBSE-POWER THAT DIFFERENT LEATHER BeLTS WILL TRANSMIT 

PER Inch in Width at Various Speeds. 
{By A. O. Brovon^ M,E,^for Musgrave <i* Co.) 



Velocity of 
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General Requirements for Belting.— The ultimate strength of a 
belt is, however, a secondary consideratioD, since it is so veiy much 
greater than the normal working stress. The properties of greatest 
importance are — (1) straightness, (2) stretchlessness, (3) pliability, 
(4) homogeueity, (5) uniformity in thickness, (6) good flexible 
joints, (7) ease of repair, (8) endurance or longevity. These can 
only be determined by practical experience. Further, the very 
best belting cannot be expected to work well upon pulleys which 
are unbalanced or out of truth and line, or which are too close 
together.* The pulleys should be as far apart as possible and their 
diameters as large as possible. For example, at Messrs. Clark 6i 
Co.'s thread works at Paisley there are pulleys as far aimrt as 
00 feet. For high speeds the pulleys should have little or no 
crowning ; for, when a speed of about 3,000 feet per minute is 
reached, the sides of the belt will rise up from the face of a heavily 
crowned pulley due to centrifugal force, and thus greatly diminish 
the area of contact, inducing slipping, wearing of the belt, and 
unsatisfactory driving. 

Rope Gearing. — The transmission of power is frequently accom- 
plished by means of ropes instead of belts. In addition to their 
other advantages mentioned at the beginning of this Lecture, 
ropes seldom give way without due warning by slackening or 
fi*aying in one or more of the strands, thus reducing the risk of 
accident and stoppage of the works to a minimum. The working 
stress in the ropes being but a small fraction of their breaking 
strength, any signs of weakness in an individual rope would allow 
it to be removed and the engine run with the remaining ropes 
until a convenient opjK)rtunity is offered for the replacement of the 
weak member. Further, their comparative slackness between the 
pulleys facilitates their cancelling any small irregularity in the 
motive power. 

These ropes are made ot manilla-hemp, cotton, leather, and raw 
ox hide. Hemp ropes are preferred to cotton ropes for main 
drives with large pulleys since they are cheaper, stronger, and 
last nearly as long if spun with a soft greased core. In Messr& 
J. & P. Coats' great thread works. Paisley, cotton ropes are, 
however, universally employed. They are made "hawser laid," 
from the best "long staple'' Egyptian, white, untarred cotton. 
By " hawser laid " is meant that the fibi-es of the material are first 
spun into yams having a right-Iianded ttvist. These yarns are 

*Mr. Henry A. Mavor in hia reply to the discussion on his paper 
*< Belting for Machinery," read before the Institution of Eneineets and 
Shipbuilders in Scotland, states that (where possible) the pufleys should 
be kept apart not less than three times, and not more than four times the 
diuneter of the larger pulley. 
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next twisted Uft-havdedly into strands. Lastly, three such strands 
are twisted together right-handedly so as to complete the rope. It 
will be noticed that -when the strand is twisted it untwists each of 
the threads, and that when the three strands are twisted together 
into rope this action untwists the strands, but at the same time 
re-twists the threads. It is this opposite twist that serves to keep 
the rope in its proper form.* Cotton ropes, being softer and more 
pliable than manilla ropes, can be used with smaller pulleys 
without undue injury to the fibres. This is also considerably aided 
by the natural wax in the structure of the long staple variety 
which acts as a lubricant, and permits of greater freedom of motion 
between the several fibres. The life of a good cotton rope is 
usually about thirteen years if properly adjusted and well treated. 

Sizes of Ropes and Pulleys.— The size and number of ropes, as 
well as the least diameter of pulley, for any given power, are points 
of importance and should be considered for each case. 

The ropes commonly used for the transmission of power in 
factories or mills vary from 3 to 5 inches in circumference. 
No matter what the diameter of the pulley may be, ropes of 
1^ inches diameter should not be exceeded tor main drives, and 
ij inches diameter for secondary drives. The diameter of the 
smsdlest pulley should not be less than thirty times the diameter 
of the rope, as the larger the pulley the less will be the internal 
friction, and consequent injury to the rope from bending and 
unbending (see the following table). 

Strength of Cotton and Hemp Ropes. — The ultimate strength 
of white untarred cotton ropes may be taken at 9,000 lbs. per 
square inch of the nett sectional area, which is about 90 per cent, 
of the area of the circumscribing circle. The normal working stress 
should not exceed ^^ of the ultimate breaking stress, or say 300 lbs. 
per square inch, although ropes are frequently worked at even a 
less tension'. Messrs. Musgrave & Sons, of Bolton, allow a working 
stress of about 300 lbs. per square inch of sectional area. Of this 
about 20 per cent, or 60 lbs. is absorbed in overcoming back tension, 
wedging of rope, &c., leaving 240 lbs. for centrifugal force and 
transmission of power. 

The following table from The Practical Engineer gives useful 
•data regarding these point-s. 

The ultimate strength oi new Trumilla ropes is about 11,000 lbs. 
per square inch of the nett sectional area, which in a three stranded 
hawser is only about 80 per cent, of the area of its circumscribing 
•circle. The necessary lubrication, however, reduces the strength by 

*See The Practical Engineer of June 22, 1894, p. 486, &c., for "Notes 
on the Manufacture of Ropes,'' by W. C. Popplewell, M.Sc. 
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20 to 30 per cent., but the lubrication of the fibres is of much 
greater importance than the actual breaking stress. The greater 
freedom of movement amongst the fibres permits a heavier working 
stress to be carried, and ensures a much longer life ; for a pro- 
perly lubricated manilla rope will outlast from two to four similar, 
dry laid ropes working under the same conditions. There are 
many ways of lessening the internal friction ; one of the best being 
that of coating the several yarns with a mixture of black lead and 
tallow prior to twisting the same into strands. Under favourable 
conditions, when thus treated, it is practically waterproof, and will 
last for about eight years. 
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Splicing Ropes. — ^The splicing of ropes is a matter of great im- 
portauce, and should never be left to unskilled hands. In order 
to secure a sufficiently strong joint its length requires to be 
from forty to fifty times the diameter of the rope, or say from 
6 to 7 feet for main, and from 4 to 5 feet for secondary drives. 
The different strands should be neatly interlocked, so that the 
thickness of the rope is not increased. The strength of a good 
splice is only about 70 per cent, of that of the rope. 

Rope Pulleys. — The pulleys used for rope gearing are made with 
V-shaped grooves around their rims, as shown by the accompanying 
figures. 

The sides of the grooves usually make an angle of 45' with each 
other. The ropes must never be allowed to rest on the bottom of 
the grooves, but only on the sides, as shown. They are thus 
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wedged into the grooves, and the resistance to slipping is thereby 
greatly inci*eased. This has the etiect, however, of producing 
greater wear and tear of the ropes. In the case of guide 
pulleys, the rope should always rest on the bottom of the 
groove. 



C— 




Section or Grooves for Rope Phlleys. 

The following table gives the proportions of grooves of the form 
shown in the above figure, for ropes from ^ inch diameter to 2|- 
inches diameter : — 



Proportions of Grooves for Rope Pulleys. 
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In the case of belts running on flat-riramed pulleys, we have 
seen that sufficient adhesion to prevent slipping between the belt 
and pulleys is obtained by stretching the belt over the pulleys with 
an initial tension. But with ropes, it is found that smoother 




Special Fobm of Ropb Pullet by Watson, Laiblaw & Co. 

working and less wear and tear take pkce when the rope is put 
on the pulleys with as little initial stress as possible. Hence the 
reason for increasing the frictional resistance between the rope and 
its pulleys, by allowing the rope to wedge itself into the grooves 
in the pulley rims. The necessary pressure between the rope and 
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the sides of the grooves to CDSure sufficient frictional adhesion at 
the commencement of motion, is simply that due to the weight of 

the hanging pai*ts of 
the ropes between the 
pulleys. The pulleys 
should, therefore, be 
large, and* be placed at 
a sufficient honzontal 
distance apart, so as to 
have the arcs of con- 
tact between the rope 
and the pulle3rs as great 
as possible. 

The accompanying 
figure shows the con- 
struction of a large rope 
flywheel, in which the 
wrought- iron bolt, B, 
connects the grooved 
rim, G R, with the 
wheel boss, W B, and 
thus receives the tensile 
stress due to centri- 
fugal action on G R. 

In horizontal drives, 
the tight side of the 
rope should always be 
in contact with the 
lower parts of the pul- 
leys, and the slack side 
above, so as to obtain 
a maximum arc of con- 
tact between the rope 
and the pulleys, as 
shown by the following 
Section of Large Rope Pulley. right-hand figure. 




Index to Parts. 



W B for Wheel boss. 
SC „ Steel cotters. 
B „ Wroiight-iron 
bolt. 



A for Arm. 
G R „ Grooved rim. 
BR „ Barring rack. 
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If the drive be vertical, then the rope may require a tightening 
pulley, in order to insure suflBcient 
frictional resistance between it and 
the under side of the lower pulley, 
as shown by T P in the right-hand 
figure. A tightening pulley 
naturally shortens the life of the 
rope. ^^( o 





Horizontal Rope Dbivino* 



Vertical Rope Drivino. 



Mnltigroove Rope Drives. — Where great power has to be trans- 
mitted it is neither convenient nor advisable to use very thick 
ropes. The usual practice is to have a number of ropes running 
in parallel grooves on one large pulley or wheel. The grooves in 
each pulley must be of the same size and depth, and all the ropes 
of the same thickness. They should also be stretched as equally 
as possible between the pulleys. These conditions are necessary 
to prevent some of the ropes being more severely strained than 
others. Since ropes stretch, it is advisable to put them all on at 




MoLTiOROovE Rope Drive with one Rope and Guide Pullet. 

the same time when they are intended to work on the same pair 
of pulleys. In cei-tain cases, such as when driving an alternator 
and its exciter, a single rope is used with a guide pulley and 
facilities for sliding the machines towards or away from the driving 
pulley, as shown by the figure, or the guide pulley may also be 
used independently for tightening the rope. 
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HORSE-POWEI THAT GoOD COTTOS DrIVINO RoFES WILL TbAXSMIT 

AT Various Speeds.* 







{By A. 0, Brown, M.Kjfor 
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* In practlcejMessrB. Clark A Co. of Paisley find these powers to be rather high for the 
larger ropes. For example, they only allow 35 to 40 H.r. for a l|-inch cotton rope at 
8,600 feet per minute. 
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Speed of, and Horse-Power Transmitted by, Ropes.-— The speed 
of ropes is generally very high, being from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
per minute. The usual or average speed may be stated to 
be about 4,500 feet per minute, although some engineers have 
used as hig^ as 5,600 with advantage. The preceding table shows 
the power which good cotton ropes will transmit at various 
speeds. 

Power Absorbed by Rope Driving. — It is stated by some engineers 
that rope gearing absorbs 10 per cent, less power than toothed 
gearing. I am assured, however, that this is an error, for well 
designed and well applied tooth gearing consumes little more than 
4 per cent., belts from 5 to 5 J per cent., and ropes about 7 per cent. 

Telodjrnamic Transmission.^ — The successful transmission of 
power by round endless wire ropes commences where a belt, or 
cotton and hemp ropes, would be too long to be used profitably 
(i.e., say about 50 feet between the driver and follower for belt- 
ing and 100 feet for ordinary ropes), and ends economically at 
distances of from 10,000 to 13,000 feet. For, the efficiency rapidly 
decreases as the distance increases, being about 95 per cent, for 
100 yards, 90 per cent for 500 yards, and only 60 per cent, for 
5,000 yards under the most favoumble conditions. 

This system has been much more extensively employed on the 
Continent than in this country, although the author has seen 
numerous instances of its adoption in Scotland, and in Orkney, 
for driving ordinary thrashing mills where the water power was 
down in a hollow and removed from the steadings about 200 
to 400 yards. Messi's. Rochling and Trenton, N. J., state, that in 
point of economy, this system costs only about J^ of an equivalent 
amount of belting- and -^ of shafting. This is not to be wondered 
at, since steel wire ropes are cheap and strong, and can be run at 
very high speeds so that great power may be transmitted by them 
with comparatively light gearing. The range in the size of the 
cables used is, however, small, for the employment of a large wire 
rope means self destruction and loss of power due to its bending 
and unbending over the pulleys ; and further loss of power due to 
moving it at the required velocity over great distances. For 
example, a rope of f inch diameter will transmit 20 H.P. or less, 
and a 1-inch rope 300 H.P., whereas a IJ-inch one would not 

* See Chapter VIII. of the fourth edition of a Treatise On the Use of 
Belting f by John H. Cooper (Edward Meeks, Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
or E. k F. Spon, London, 1891) ; ElemenU of Machine Design, by Prof. 
W. C. Unwin (Longmans, Green & Co., London); also the Hoioard 
Lectures^ by Prof. iJnwin, Society of Arts Journal, 1893, where an in- 
teresting account is given of the rise and progress of Telodynamic Trans- 
mission as well as details of the latest practice. 
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successfully transmit any more power, with the same speed and 
size of pulleys and the same extreme distance, owing to its greater 
stifTness and weight. 

The first of the following figures shows a single span with the 
slack part of the rope uppermost : — 




Single Span. 

The second also represents a single span but with the slack part 
below and supported in the middle by a guide pulley. 




Span with Single SuppoRXiNa Pullet. 

"When the length of a span is great, and the height of the 
pulleys not sufficient to prevent the rope trailing on the ground^ 
it may be supported in the manner shown in the third figure. 




Single Span with Multiple Supporting Pullets. 

When the power has to be conveyed over a very great distance, 
it is advisable to split up the length into intermediate stations or 
" relays," each relay being worked by a separate rope, as shown by 
the following figure. The pulleys at the relays are double grooved, 




FOLLOWER 



BELAY BELAY 

Independent Spans. 



DRIVER 



80 that the two ropes run together on the same pulley. The 
length of a relay may be fiom 400 to 5C0 feet, with guide pulleys 
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eveiy 50 or 60 feet A good example of this is to be found at 
Schaffhausen on the Bhine, where about 650 horse-power are 
transmitted through a distance of 2,700 feet to twenty-three 
customers, where a small rope of 1-inch diameter, moving at 
62 feet j)er second, transmits 280 horse-power. 

Pulleys. — Since bending is more injurious to wire ropes than 
those made of hemp or cotton, it is necessary to u€e very large 
pulleys with the former. This 
not only diminishes the damage 
done to the cable, but also the 
power expended in bending 
and unbending the rope. 
Further, the arcs of contact 
should be as large as possible, 
in order to secure sufficient 
frictional resistance between 
the rope and the pulleys. 
Wire ropes, unlike hemp or 
cotton ones, must not be 
pressed laterally against the 
sides of the V-shaped grooves, 
but allowed to rest on the 
bottom. The grooves for wire 
ropes are much wider than 
those for hemp or cotton ropes, 
and it is necessary to line the 
bottom of the grooves with 
some material softer than iron, 
such as wood, guttapercha, old 
rope, tarred oakum, or leather, 
so as to protect the rope, and 
increase its resistance to slip- 
ping. The last material is most 

extensively used for this purpose. The leather is cut into sections 
of the dove-tailed shape shown shaded dark in the figures on the 
next page, and set in on end around the rim. Scrap leather, cut 
from old shoes or pieces of belting, does very well, but, being 
very thin, it takes at least a thousand of them for a 7- foot wheel. 
When many are wanted, it is worth while to make a die to cut 
them out accurately and quickly. This is the most durable filling 
that can be made, but it is reported that even leather does not 
last more than six months' continuous work.*^ The guide or sup- 
porting pulleys do not require to be lined in this way. 

* It occurs to the author that compressed brown paper might make a 
good lining for the bottoms of the grooves of these wire-rope pulleys. 

22 




Large Pullet tor Wire Hopes. 
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The ropes used for telodynamic transmission are generally made 
of steel wires. There are usually six strands in each rope. Each 
strand is composed of six wires twisted around a hempen core, 
and these six strands are then laid around a central hempen 
core. As with hemp or cotton ropes, the strands are twisted 
in the opposite direction to the wires composing them. Finally, 




Single Groove. 



DouBi^ Groove for Relays. 



the rope is protected from oxidation by a coating of boiled linseed 
oil. Considerable trouble is caused by the stretching of these 
cables, but this may, to a large extent, be prevented by passing 
them (before use) between grooved compression roUei-s, which 
kills this tendency tiO stretch, although, ^at the same time, it of 
necessity slightly diminishes their diameter. 

The splicing of these ropes must be done by a practised hand, in 
order that the splices may not be distinguishable in size, strength, 
and appearance from the factory made cable. The splices should 
be of such a length — say 20 to 30 feet for 1-incJi ropes — that the 
friction between the interlaid wires may easily withstand the 
tension. 

These wire ropes, when at work, are subjected to three different 
stresses — (1) the longitudinal tension due to the power transmitted 
and their own weight, (2) the bending stress when passing over 
the pulleys, and (3) the centrifugal stress. As a rule, the longi- 
tudinal tension on the tight side is made twice that on the slack 
side, and the diameter of the pulleys is so chosen that the bending 
stress is about equal to the maximum longitudinal stress. The 
centrifugal stress is usually neglected, unless the velocity of the 
ropes is exceptionally great. The working tension is seldom 
greater than 15,000 lbs. per square inch of section, although the 
steel wires composing the same withstand from 70 to 100 tons [ier 
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square inch.^ The life of these ropes does not appear to be much 
more than one year when working continuously; consequently, 
it is found advisable to keep a spare rope spliced and ready for 
action in case of accident. 

Wire Rope Haulage and Transport.— Although this large subject 
naturally follows what has been said on telodynamic transmission, 
there is neither space nor time for a full treatment of the question 
in this book. Consequently, we must refer students who may 
desire to pursue this subject to those books and papers wherein 
the different systems are described and discussed, f The various 
Eope Tramways to be met -with in San Francisco, Chicago, New 
York, Melbourne, London, and Edinburgh are excellent examples 
of fast speed rope haulage. These instances are, however, excelled 
as far as speed and distance are concerned by the District Subway 
of Glasgow. Here, there are two parallel circular iron tunnels, each 
6^ miles long, with thirteen stations. Through these run seven trains 
of two cars each, at a speed of between 18 and 20 miles per hour. 
These trains are worked by an endless steel wire rope kept in con- 
tinuous motion by stationary engines coupled to grooved drums 
and the necessary accessories. When about to leave a station, all 
that the train driver has to do is to bring the cable-grip into action 
with the moving rope, and when amving at one he has simply 
to disengage it and apply the brake, as may be seen from the 
accompanying figures. | 

* See Paper on *• Wire Ropea," by A. S. Biggart. Proceedings of the 
ImtitiUe ofCivU Engineers, vol. ci., p. 231, 1889-90. 

tSee Paper on "The Monte Penna Wire Ropeway," by W. P. Church- 
ward. ProCs InsL Civil Engineers, vol. Ixiii., p. 273. 

Paper on "Three Systems of Wire Rope Transport," by W. T. H. 
Carrington. Proc. Inst, Civil Engineers, vol. Ixv. , p. 299. 

Paper on "Wire Rope Street Railways of San Francisco and Chicago," 
by W. Morris. Proc. Inst, Civil Engineers, vol. Ixxii., p. 210. 

Paper on "The Temple Street Cable Railway, Los Angelos, California,* 
by F. W. Wood and H. Hawgood. Proc, Inst, Civil Engineers, vol. evil., 
p. 323. 

Street Bailuxiys : Their Construction, Operation, and Maintenance, by C. 
B. Fairchild (The Street Railway Publishmg Co., World Buildings, New 
York). 

$ These two figures, and the one of a ** Multigroove Rope Drive" for 
one rope and guide pulley, were kindly provided by the institution of 
Civil Engineers with the approval of the Council. 
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The gripper attachment is fixed to the end of the shank, B^ 
which is a flat bar of iron 5i inches wide by | inch thick, working 




Cross Section ot Car and Gripper. 
WntE-Rops Strsst Railroads in San Francisco and CaiCAoa 

through a longitudinal slot. This gripper, A, consists of two* 
pairs of small sheaves about 3^ inches in diameter, and placed at 
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Lecture XVII. —Questions. 

1. Under what respective circumstances would you use belt, rope, and 
chain Rearing, and state the advantages and disadvantages of each ? 

2. Explain how the best leather belts are made and spliced. 

3. What is meant by '* compound " belting? For what reasons is it pre- 
ferred to " double " or " treble " belting ? 

4. Give a short description of ** chain," "Victoria," and ** composite 
guttapercha'' belting. State their respective advantages and aisad<- 
vantages. 

5. The tension on the slack side of a belt is half that on the tight side. 
The limiting tension is 40 lbs. for each inch in width of the belt, find thf 
breadth of the belt to transmit 40 horse-power from a pulley 3 feet in 
diameter making 100 revolutions per minute (Adv. Sc. & A. Exam., 1894). 
An8. 70 inches. 

6. A belt transmits 35 horse-power when moving at 3,300 feet per 
minute. Find the net driving tension. If the coefficient of friction be *3, 
and the belt embraces half the circumference of the pulley, find the 
tensions on the driving and slack sides respectively. What width of belt 
would you use? Am. 350 lbs.; 575 lbs.; 225 lbs.; 11 '5 inches. 

7. Explain the construction of cotton and hemp ropes for driving' 
machinery, and give their respective strengths and advantages. 

8. Sketch a section of the rim of a rope pulley for a 1-inch rope, marking 
all the dimensions. 

9. What is ** Telodynamic Transmission of Power? " How is it applied 
for short and long distances ? Give sections and description of the ropes, 
and of the single and double grooved pulleys used in this system. 

10. Describe the machinery employed in the manufacture of wire ropes, 
and give a detailed account of the process of constructing a wire TO\ie. 
With the aid of sketches, describe how the ends of such a rope are secured 
BO that its full strength may be utilised (Sc. & A. Hons. Mach. Cons. Exam., 
1895). (See Mr. Smith's paper in the Proc. Mech. Eng. 1862, and 
Unwin's Machine Design, part I. ) 

11. Give a sketch and short description of tramway rope haulage.. 
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LECTURE XVIII. 

CoiTTEinrs.— Velocity-Ratio with Belt and Rope Transmission— Example I. 
— Velocity-Ratio in a Compound System of Belt Gearing — Example II. 
— ^Lenffth of a Crossed Belt — Examples III. and IV.— Length of aa 
Open Belt— Examples V. and VI.— Frictional Resistance between a 



and VlIL— Influence of Centrifugal Tension on the Strength of High- 
Speed Belts and Ropes — ^Example IX. — Questions. 

Velocity-Ratio with Belt and Rope Transmission. — It is shown 
in our elementary treatise that when two pulleys of diameters, 
Dj, Dg, are connected by a belt or rope, their angular velocity- 
ratios are inversely as their diameters — {.«., if Nj and Ng be 
their respective number of revolutions in a given time, then : — 

Ni:H,-D,:D, (I) 

This equation is only true on the supposition that there is no 
slipping between the belt or rope and the pulleys ; and also, that 
the thickness of the belt or rope is so small in comparison with 
the diameters of the pulleys, that it may be neglected. 

Let d = Diameter of the rope or thickness of the belt. 

Then, the working diameter of the pulleys will be D^ -f 6, and 
Dg + 3, respectively. Consequently : — 

Ni : Nj = D2 + a : Di + 3 (II) 

Example I. — Compare the angular velocities of two pulleys 
of diameters 24 and 10 inches respectively when the thickness 
of the belt is | inch. 

(1) Neglecting the thickness of the belt, we get : — 

Ni _ D2 24 _^ 24 
Nj - Di *" 10 " 1 • 

(2) Taking the thickness of the belt into account, we get :— 

N^ __ Dg + a __ 24 -f f 195 2-35 
N2 " Di + a - 10 4- § "" 83" " 1 • 

"We thus see that by taking the thickness of the belt into 
account the velocity-ratio is diminished, and in this example 
in the proportion of 240 to 235, or by 2-1 per cent. 
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Velocity-Ratio in a Compound System of Belt Gearing.— When 
there are a number of pulleys, A, B, 0, D, E, F, connected 
together by belting, as illustrated by the above figure, let Dj^ Dg, 
Ac., denote their respective diameters, and N^, Nb, <fec., their 
revolutions per minute. 

By multiplying together the corresponding members of these 
equations, we get: — 

N^ No "^ Nb " Db ^ D^ '^ D/ 




Velocity-Ratio in a Compound Ststsm op Belt Gsabing. 

Since the pairs of pulleys, B and C, and D and E, are fixed to 
their respective shafts, Nb = Nc and Ni> = N^. By cancelling 
these equal values, we get : — 

Np _ Da X Dc X Db ,-^^. 

Nx " Db X D^ X Dp ^^^^> 

If we call pulleys A, C, and E the drivers and B, D, and F 
the followers, we obtain the following rule : — 

Product of diameters of all the 
Revolutions of last follower drivers. 

Revolutions of first driver Product of diameters of all the 

followers. 
Or, Speed of first driver x product oftJve diameters ofaU 

the drivers. 
« Speed ofhstfoUower x prodv^ct of the diameters of all 

tfie followers. 
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The radii or circumferences of the pulleys may be substituted 
for the diameters. 

If the thickness of the belts be taken into account, then the 
pulley diameters must be increased by the thickness of the belts. 

Example II. — An engine is employed to drive a fan by 
means of pulleys and bands, the first driving band passing over 
the flywheel of the engine. The train consists of (1) the fly- 
wheel, A ; (2) two pulleys, B and C, on one axis ; (3) two other 
pulleys, D and E, on another axis ; and (4) a pulley, F, to the 
axis of which the fan is attached. The diameters of A, B, 0, D, 
E, F are as 12, 3, 8, 2, 6, 1 respectively, and A makes 20 revolu- 
tions per minute. How many revolutions does F make per 
minute ? 



Here D^ = 12 ; Dg = 3 ; Dc = 

N^ = 20. 



Then, 



N, D^ X Dc X D, 


12 X 8 X 5 


N^ - D, X D„ X D, - 


3x2x1 



Dd = 2;Dk = 5;D,= 1; 



= 80. 



Np = Nj^ X 80 = 20 X 80 = 1,600 revs, per min. 

Length of a Grossed Belt. — An endless belt stretched over 
two pulleys may be either crossed or open, according as the 
pulleys are required to rotate in the same or in the opposite 
direction. We shall now prove by aid of the following figure 




Length of a Caosskd Bklt. 

that a driving belt when crossed will serve for any pair of pulleys, 
80 long as the distance between the centres of the pulleys is 
the same, and the sum of the diameters is constant. 
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Let R, D = Radius and diameter of pulley, A, 
r, c? = Radius and diameter of pulley, B, 
a = Distance, A B, 
L = Length of belt, 
2 = Sum of diameters = D + {/, 
A = Difference of diameters = !> - d. 



Then, 
Or, 



L = 2 {arc H D + D F + arc F K}. 
L = 2|r^| + </>J + acos<^ + rQ 

L - (^ + </>) (I> + e^) + 2aco8<^. 



*)} 



(IV) 



If (D + cZ) has always the same value, then </> will also remain 
constant ; and, therefore, L will be a constant length. 
From the figure we see that : — 



AD, R + r D + rf 
^ AB a 2a 



2a 



. .(V) 



J, ' . n -^ x/4a^-2^ 

But, cos </> = V 1 — sm- </) = ^ 

L = g -f <^)2 + J^a^ - 2^ (IVa) 

This is one equation from which the length of a crossed belt 
may be calculated. 

In using equation (IVa) it must be observed, that <^ is expressed 
in circular measure. After obtaining sin </> from equation (Y), 
the angle </> can be found in circular measure or in degrees by 
referring to Trigonometrical Tables of Natural Sines. If </> be 
express^ in degrees, let it be denoted by </>", then the circular 
measure of <^ is found by multiplying </)® by 17 5.* 

Thus, <^ = <^° X 0-0175. 

Example III. — A shaft making 100 revolutions per minute 
carries a driving pulley 2^ feet in diameter and communicates 
motion by means of a belt to a parallel shaft at a distance of 
6 feet, carrying a pulley 1 foot in diameter. Find the speed of 
the belt and an expression for its length when crossed. JFind 
also the number of revolutions per minute of the driven shafts 
allowing a slip of 1 J per cent. (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 1893). 

* How this number is obtained is explained further on in this Lecture. 
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Answer. — (1) Speed of belt = Circumferential speed of driving 

pvUey, 

„ „ =crDN, 

„ „ = 3-1416 X 2J X 100 = 7854 feet 
per minute. 

(2) The length of a crossed belt has been shown in the text 
to be: — 



L=(| + <^)2+ V4a*-22< 



From the data, we get :— 2 = D + rf == 25 + 1 = 3-5 feet, 
V 3.5 

.0 = 6 feet, and sin ^ = — = ^nr = '2917. 
2a 12 

Eeferring to a table of Natural Sines, we find the angle whose 
sine is = -2917 to be about 17'. 

Hence, <^ = 17 x 0-0175 = -2975 radians. 

L = (p^ + -2975^ 3-5 + ^ 4 x 6'-^ - 3-52. 

t.e., L = 6-54 + 11-48 = 1802 feet.* 

(3) If there were no slip, the speed of the driven pulley would 
l^e: — 

D 2'5 

n = N x -% = 100 x ^ = 250 revolutions per minute. 

* The Btndent should notice that sin 4> and 4> agree to the second decimal 
£giire, and this is true for all angles up to about 21°. The smaller the 
angle the more nearly do sin <t> and agree in numerical value. Now, in 
the examination room, no tables of Natural Sines are allowed, and the 
student is not expected to calculate 4> from the value of its sine. But in 
engineering problems of this kind it is considered sufficiently accurate to 
take numbers to two or three decimal figures ; hence the student may 
assume that— 

= sin = '292. 

Then, L= ^?^^ + -292"^ 35 + V4 x 6^ - 3-6^ 

t.6., L = 6-52 + 11-48 = 18 feet. 

This only differs by about -1 per cent, from the correct answer. The 
error introduced when we take = sin is '2975 - '292 = -0055, or 
-55 per cent. only. 
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But since there is 1^ per cent, slip the actual speed is onlj 
98 J per cent, of this. 

98*5 
Hi » yqq X 250 <= 246*25 revolutions per minute. 

The length of the belt could also be obtained by drawing the 
figure accurately to scale. The student should, therefore, obtain 
an answer in this way to the second part of the above question, 
and compare his results with those which we have just found. 

Example IV. — A shaft, having a stepped speed-cone with 
four steps, revolves at a constant speed of 180 revolutions 
per minute, and is connected, by a crossed belt, to another 
shaft having a similar stepped cone. The diameter of the largest 
step of the cone on the driving shaft is 16 inches. The driven 
shaft is required to run at speeds 480, 300, 160, and 90 revolu- 
tions per minute respectively. Determine the diameters of the 
remaining steps of the two cones. 

Answer. — Let Dj, Dg, Dg, D^ denote the diameters of the four 
steps of the cone on the driving shaft ; D^ being the diameter of 
the largest step. 

Let d^y d^ d^ d^ denote the diameters of the four steps of the 
cone on the driven shaft ; d-^ being the diameter of the smallest 
step. 

Then, D^ + J^ = Dg + ^2 = ^3 + ^s = 1^4 + ^4 = 2. 

Let N denote the speed of the driving shaft, and let N^, "^^ 
N3, N4 denote the four different speeds of the driven shaft, so 
that 

N = 180; Ni = 480; Ng = 300; N3 = 160; N^ = 90. 

We have first to determine d^, and thereby S. 

(/i = ^Q X 16 = 6 inches. 
2 = 16 + 6 4= 22 inches. 
For steps D^ c^g, we get : — 

d^^W '-02 + ^2"" Ng+ N- 
300 
Hence. D, = gooTTSO "" ^2 = 1375 inches. 

And, </j = 22 - 13-75 = 8-25 inches. 
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Similarly, 
And, 



3 N3 + N 



LECTURE XVin. 
160 



S = 



160 + 180 



X 22 = 10-35 ins. 



(/« = 22 - 10-35 = 11-65 inches. 






^4 



N4 + N 
22 - 7-3 



2 = 



90 



And, 

Hence, we have: — 

Drivikg Cone. 

Dj - 16 inches. 
Dp = 13-75 „ 
D; = 10-35 „ 

D, = 7-3 „ 



90 + 180 
= 14-6 inches. 



X 22 = 7-3 inches. 



Driven Cone. 
6 inches. 



i: 



8-25 
dl = 11-65 
d^ = 14-6 



Length of an Open Belt. — By referring to the next figure 
and proceeding as before, we can determine the length of aa 
open belt connecting any pair of pulleys. 

Here, L = 2 { arc H D + D F + arc F K }. 



Or, L = 2 j R T-^ + f j + a cos + r r ^ - p ) I . 
Or, L = ^ (D + c?) + 9 (D - d) + 2 a cos f>. 

L = ]^ S + p A + 2 a cos f (YI) 




Length of an Open Belt. 

Here 2 and A cannot both be constant quantities for two or 
more pairs of pulleys. Hence, if the sum of the diameters of 
each pair of pulleys be the same, an open belt of constant length 
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cannot be made to work equally tight on the irarious pairs of 
pulleys. 

We shall now obtain an approximate and more convenient 
formula for the length of an open belt than that given by 
equation (VI). 

Since, in this case, ^ is always very small, we may write : — 

f = sin (p. 

But, 8in^ = -^^2-a- I 

^ [ (VII) 

^ = ~^ approximately, j 

Ai n ^-^ >/ 4 a2 - a2 

Also, cos 9 = V 1 - sin2 tp = ^r 

Substituting these values of ^ A and cos <p in equation (VI), 



a2 



We get, L=^2+ =-+ V4«--A*. 

^' ^=2-2-.2«{j^.(l-^)i} 

By the binomial theorem, we can expand the last expression 
in this equation to any required number of terms. 

^..(.--)i.,-i(-).t(i^.(-)u. 

The third and following terms on the right-hand side are very 

a2 
small, since j— g is of itself very small. We may, therefore, 

neglect all terms after the second. 

/ A^ \ i A^ 

Thus, n - ^~-2J2 = 1 - ^g_^, approximately. 

T r a2 a* V 

Hence, ^^ = 2 ^ "^ ^ a | ^^, + 1 - g^,} . 

i.e,, • ^ = ^S + 2a|l + A_|. . . (Via) 

This is evidently a more convenient expression for the length 
of an open belt than equation (VI). 
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In the case of a crossed belt it has been shown that the belt 
will work equally tight and well on any pair of pulleys on the 
same shafts so long as the sum of the diameters of the two pulleys 
is constant. Thus, if a crossed belt be used for connecting two 
stepped speed cones, the sum of the diameters of alternate 
pulleys must be constant. If, however, an open belt be used 
the sum of the diameters of each pair of working pulleys will not 
be constant. Consider two pairs of pulleys on the stepped cones* 

Let Dj, dj^ = Diameters of first pair. 
„ Dp, c?2 = Diameters of second pair. 
„ "2i = Di + efi; 22=I>2 + ef2, 
„ Aj = Dj - d^; Aj = Dg - cfj. 

Then, since the length of the belt is constant, we get : — 

j2, + 2a{l+^4}=j2,.2«{l+34}. 



Sj = Si + 



2va 



• (VIII) 



aE^ 



p, p, D, 

i i m 



Ob 



cC 



R§ 



4 



^% 



Od 



Stepped Cones. 

4 



This formula gives us the sum of the 
diameters of the second pair of pulleys in 
terms of the sum and difference of the 
diameters of the first pair. The difference, 
Ag, of the diameters of the second pair of 
pulleys also enters into this equation, and 
this must be found before ^g can be ob- 
tained. 

Let A B be the main shaft running con- 
stantly at N revolutions per minute. Let 
N,, Ng be the speeds of the shaft CD 
when the belt is on the pulleys 1 and 2 
respectively. 

Now, calculate Ag on the assumption 
that the belt is crossed. This is not ex- 
actly, but very approximately, correct. 
Hence, neglecting the thickness of the 
belt, we get : — 



~ N' 






«.«., 



A, Ng-N 



^ = 



N, -N 



N- + 



N^2- 



(IX) 
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But, since we are to assume that the belt is crossed in this, 
calculation, we must have ^2 = 2^. 

N - N 
A2 = gP^-^pj^r 2j, approximately. . . • . (IXa) 

Substituting this approximate value for A^ in equation ^VIII), 
we get 2^. Having now calculated S^* ^^ ^^^^^ easily nnd Dj 
and dy Thus : — 

d^ - N ' • • Dj + t/j ~ N2 + N' 

In the very same way, the diameters of all the other pairs of 
pulleys in the stepped cone can be found. 

Hence, the following practical rule for designing a set of 
stepped speed-cones, worked by an open belt : — 

Let N » Constant speed* of driving or main 
shaft, A fi. 
Nj, Nj, N3, &c., = Required speeds of driven shaffc, C D. 

(a) Fix on convenient diameters D^, d^ to give the required 
velocity-ratio with any one pair of pulleys. This will give 2^ 
and A, . 

(b) Next calculate A^, A3, <&c., for the other pulleys on the 
assumption that the hdt is crossed; or by formula (IXa). 

(c) Insert these values successively in equation (VIII), from 
which ^2, 23, &c.y can be found. 

(d) The diameters can then be found from equations (X). 

Example Y. — The centres of two pulleys, 4 and 2 feet in 
diameter respectively, are 8 feeb apart. The pulleys are con- 
nected by an open belt ; find its length. 

Aksweb. — Here 2 = 6 feet; A = 2 feet; a = S feet 
From equation (VI a) we get : — 



L = ?2 + 2a{l+^2} 



2 
3-1416 



{i + sirei} 



x6 + 2 x8-!l + Q 51 1 feet- 



w - 2 

„ = 9-4248 + 16-125 - 25-55 feet. 

Example VI. — If the speed cones in Example IV. are con- 
nected by means of an open belt instead of a crossed one, and 

23 
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the distance between the centres of the two shafts is 8 feet, 
determine the diameters of the various steps. 

Answer. — Using the same notation as in Example lY., we get, 
«s before, D^ .» .16 inches; cfi ^ Q inches; a = S x 12 »» 96 
inches ; S^ = 22 inches ; and A^ == 10 inches. 

(1) Tojmd Dj, and d^. 

First, calcuhite D2 and d2 on the assumption that the belt is 
•crossed. 

From Example IV. we get : — 

Dg = 13-75 inches, and d2 = 8*25 inches. 
Hence,* as a first approximation, we may write : — 

2)2 = 22 inches, and A^ = 5*5 inches. 
Next, recalculate Sg ^^^^™ equation (VIII) in the text, viaL:— 

2, = 2, + ^LZ^ = 22 + i^^li:^ - 22-1155 »ch«. 

2 X -=- X 96 

Substituting this new value of Sg in equation (X), we get : — 
B« « ^«— 2« = — X 22-1155 - 13*822 laehes. 

dz = 221 155 - 13-822 = 8-293 inches. 

These are the diameters of the second step as obtained for 
cue correction. If a closer approximation be required, then we 
must again recalculate ^2 ^^^^ ^^ results just obtained. 
Thus :— 

Ag = 13-822 - 8-293 = 5-529 inches. 

.,2,.2^,4^.22.1^^#:^^22-lU8i^^ 
2^« 2xyx96 

Substituting this new value for Sj in equation (X), we get: — 

J>2 = 300^^^180 ^ 22-1148 « 13-8217 inches. 
.'. flfg = 22-1148 - 13-8217 = 8-2931 inches. 

which are the values of Dg and d^ corrected twice. 

It will be at once seen that these last values differ very 
slightly from those obtained by one correction. Hence, it will 
be sufficiently accurate to make one correction only. 
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<2) To find D3 and d^ 

As before, calculate B, and <L on the assamption that the 
belt is crossed. From Example IV., we get : — 

Dg *: 10-35 inches, and d^ = 11-65 inches* 
S8= 22 inches, and Ag « 1-3 inches. 
Next recalculate Xg from equation (VIII). 

.•• 2g = S^ + ^f-^ « 22 + ^^' ; ^'^ =22-163 inches. 
^^'^ 2x^x96 

Substituting this value in equation (X), we get :^-^ 

^3 - N^2« = I60W0 ^ ''■''' = "^'^"- 
.-.flTg = 22163 -1043 = 11-733 inches. 
(3) In a similar way, we get :— 

D^ :» 7-350 inches. 
And, d^ = 14-718 inches. 

Hence, for an open belt we get the following sizes for the 
step9 of the cones : — 



Driving Oonb. 

D. = 16 inches. 
Do = 13-822 „ 
Bg - 10-43 „ 
D4 = 7-359 „ 



Dbiten Cone. 

<^ = 6 inches. 
d^ = 8-293 „ 

rfg = 11-733 „ 

d^ = 14-718 „ 



Frictional Resistance between a Belt or Rope and its PnUey. — 
In Lecture VII., we deduced a formula for the ratio of the 
tensions of the two parts of a belt or rope when siaretched round 
a pulley or post, viz. : — 

log. ^ = it. A 

Where T^ = Tension on driving or tight side of belt or rope. 
„' T, = Teiisibn on driven or slack side of belt or rope. 
„ fA ^ Coefficient of friction between the belt or rope 

and the pulley. 
„ ^ Circular measure of angle subtended at the centre 

of the pulley by the belt or rope. 
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The following values of /t have been obtained by experiment:-* 

For leather belts on iron ptUlet/s, a* = 0*3 to 0*4. 

For hemp or cotton ropes on iron ( ytt = 0*35 (jpulleys dry), 

pulleys, \ fi = 0'15 (jmlleys greased). 

For wire ropes on iron pulleys, ^t = 0'15. 
For unre ropes on iron pulleys, 

the grooves being lined with 

leather or guttapercha, 

Slipping of a belt generally occurs at the smaller pulley, the 
angle of contact, &, being smaller on this pulley than on the 
larger one. Hence, in calculations relating to the slipping of a 
belt it is usual to consider the small pulley only. The average 
length of arc embraced by the belt on the small pulley may be 
^ken at -^ of the whole circumference — i.e., tf = -4 x 2 t = 2*5133 
radians. If, then, we take /m = 0*3, we can easily find the ratio 
between T^ and T« in the case of a leather belt 

Thus, log, ^ = 0-3 X 2-5133. 

Or, changing this into common logarithms, by multiplying 
by 0-4343, we get :— 

Log^ = 0-3 X 2-5133x0-4343 = -327457 

V >» = log 2-125, nearly. 
/• Td = 2 T, approximately. 

If the angle of contact between the belt and the pulley be 
expressed in degrees, then the equation requires to be modified. 
Let ^^ = angle of contact expressed in degrees. Then, we 
know that : — 

^ Circular measure of two right angles t 

^ "" I^ umber of degrees in two right angles "180" 

^ = m^ X r = 00175 r. 

Substituting this value for 6, we get :— ^ 

Iog3 = 0-0175 ^r (XI) 

T, 

Or, changing into common logarithms, by multiplying by 

0-4343, we get :— 

T 
log -^ = 0-4343 X 0-0175 /m^ = 00076 fiST. . ( XIa ) 
T* 
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Greatest Value of the Ratio of Tensions on Tight and Slack 
Sides of Belting.* 



Angle embraced by Belt. 




Ratio of Ten8ions=^ • 




In Degrees. 


In Circular 
Measure. 


In Fraction 
of Circum- 
ference. 


M=0-2. 


A* =0-8. 


A* = 0-4. 


A*=0-6. 


f. 


9, 


fl*y8fl0'=ff/2«'. 










30 


•524 


•083 


1^110 


1-170 


1-233 


1-299 


45 


•785 


•125 


1-170 


1-266 


1-369 


1-481 


60 


1047 


•167 


1-233 


1-369 


1-521 


1-689 


76 


1-309 


•208 


1-299 


1-481 


1-689 


1-924 


90 


1-571 


•260 


1-369 


1-602 


1-874 


2-193 


105 


1-833 


•319 


1-443 


1-733 


2-082 


2-600 


120 


2094 


•334 


1621 


1-875 


2-312 


2-851 


135 


2-356 


•375 


1-602 


2027 


2-565 


3-247 


150 


2-618 


•417 


1-689 


2-194 


2-849 


3-702 


165 


2-880 


•468 


1-778 


2-372 


3-163 


4-219 


180 


3142 


•500 


1-875 


2-666 


3-614 


4-808 


195 


3*403 


•541 


1-975 


2-776 


3-901 


5-483 


210 


3-665 


•583 


S082 


3-003 


4-333' 


6-252 


240 


4-188 


•666 


2-311 


3-514 


5-340 


8-119 


270 


4-712 


•760 


2-666 


4-112 


6-689 


10-560 


300 


6-236 


•833 


2-849 


4-808 


8-117 


13-700 



Frictional Resistance between a Rope and a Grooved PoUey.— 
In rope transmission the pulleys over which the rope passes are 
provided with grooves, and we saw in our last Lecture that for 
hemp or cotton ropes the grooves are so constructed that the 
ropes get wedged into them and bear on their sides. This, as 
we have seen, is the method adopted in order to increase the 
resistance to slipping. In Lecture YII. we found that the ratio 
between T^ and T« in this case is given by the equation : — 



Log, TjT .= 



- fi, cosec o &, 



Where p* = Coefficient of friction between rope and sides of 
groove. 
„ a = Angle which sides of groove make with each other. 
„ ^ = Angle embraced by rope on pulley. 

Comparing this equation with that for flat pulleys we see that 
the logarithm of the ratio of the tensions is increased in this case 

in the proportion : — cosec « • !• 

* From Unwin's Machint Duign, part I., p. 377. 
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Generally the groove angle, a, is about 45", and then we get :-^ 
cosec 22J* = 2-6. 



Henco, 



I^g. 



T, 



2-6 iL I 



Or, converting into common logarithms, we get :— 
Log ^ = 0-4343 X 2-6 /^ tf = M3 ^ &. 

We have already stated that ft, <= 0-15 to 0*35 for hemp or 

cotton ropes, the smaller value being taken when the pulleys 

are greased. Substituting these values in the last equatioa, we 

get:^ 

T 
Log m^ x= 0*17 6 (pulleys greased). 

T 

Also, Log ^ := 0*39 (pulleys dry). 

If for fi cosec ^ we write fi^ the equation becomes :— 

lo«.Jf = A^L^- ....... (XII> 

Where fjb^ can be looked upon as the coefficient of friction for 
grooved pulleys. 

Converting into common logarithms, by multiplying by 0*4343^ 
and substituting ^* for 0, equation (XII) becomes : — 

Log^ = 0-4343 X 00175a6i^ == 0-0076^^. . . . (XII«) 
Values ov fi^ CoRREsroNDiNa to Different Values of fi* Ain> a. 



Angle of 




Values of Ml when 




Groove in 
Degrees 




















o. 


A* =0-16. 


/» = 0-2D. 


M=0-25. 


M=0-80. 


A* = 0-85. 


sa 


•08 


•77 


•97 


1-16 


135 


85 


•60 


•66 


•83 


1-00 


116 


40 


•44 


•58 


•73 


•88 


1-02 


46 


•39 


•52 


•65 


•78 


•91 
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GsxATSsr Yalttx or thx Ratio of Teksioxs ok Tioar aub Slack 
Sides ow a Rofx Wobkixo in Qboovxd Pvllxtb. 





BatioofTeMious: ^ ' 






In Frac- 
















In 


tion of 














In De- 


Circular 


Circum* 














grees. 


Measure. 


ferenco. 


m = Oi. 


Ah = 0-6. 


A*i=»0-«. 


A*i = 07. 


A*i = o-a 


A*|W01>. 


r. 


ft. 


«• 9 
360*~ J!«- 














60 


1-047 


•167 


1-52 


1-69 


1-87 


2-08 


2-31 


2-57 


90 


1-571 


•250 


1-87 


2-19 


2-67 


3-00 


3-61 


4-11 


180 


2'094 


•334 


2-31 


2-85 


3-51 


4-33 


5-34 


6-69 


160 


2-618 


•417 


2-85 


3-70 


4-81 


6-25 


8-12 


10-55 


180 


3-142 


-600 


3-61 


4-81 


6-59 


9-02 


12-35 


16-90 


210 


3-665 


•583 


4-33 


6-25 


9-02 


13-01 


18-77 


27-08 


240 


4 188 


•666 


5-34 


8-12 


12-35 


18-77 


28-53 


43-38 



« Slip " or " Creep '* of Belts due to Elasticity.— Although there 
may be no actual slipping as a wliole between a belt aiud its 
pulleys, yet the unequal stretching of the two parts of the belt^ 
due to the unequal tensions, T^ and T«, causes a difference in 
angular velocity-ratio, which becomes very serious when this 
requires to be kept uniform 

lb will be seen in a subsequent Lecture that any elastic 
material subjected to tension becomes elongated, and that the 
elongation depends directly on the stretching force. Hence^ the 
belt will be stretched to a greater extent on &e driving side than 
on the slack side. 

Let I = Length of belt which would leave either pulley in 

unit time, if the belt were unstretchable or inelastic. 
„ Id = Length of belt running on to driving pulley in unit 

time. 
„ Ig = Length of belt running on to driven pulley in unit 

time. 
„ e = Elongation produced by a tension of 1 lb. on a length 

of 1 foot of belting. 

Then, h ^ I -i- eTal ^ {I + eTa) L 

Similarly, I, = (I -^ e T,) I 

Since we have supposed that there is no actual slippiof 
between the belt and pulley as a whole, it is clear that tbs 
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length of belting coming on to a pulley in unit time will be 
equal to the length of the arc described by a point on the 
circumference of the pulley in the same time. In other words, 
the length of belting coming on to the pulley in unit time, is 
equal to the circumferential speed of pulley. Hence, for the 
driving pulley, at D N = ^^ ; and for the driven pulley, «• c? »«= /'^ 

dn _l^_ (1 -f g T^) I 
DN"Zd" (1 + eTd)r 

i-{TT7^)l ■ ■ ■ ■ <^'^> 

If we knew the value of e in all cases, and then calculated 
T^ and T^ by the previous formulae, we might obtain the actual 
velocity-ratio for such cases. From experiments by M. Kretz, 
it appears that : — 

^ ^ ^ * = 0-975 /or new, and = 0-978 /or oW, leather belts. 
1 + eTd 

Taking these results, we get : — 

if = 0*975 X ':j-for wetr leather belts, I 

" D ..(XIII.) 

And, ^ = 0-978 x -j/or old leather belts. I 

It therefore appears that the velocity of the driven pulley is 
about 2 per cent, less than it would be if the belt were inelastic. 
This loss of velocity is termed the " slip," or " creep," due to 
elasticity. Consequently, when motion has to be transmitted 
through several belts, this loss becomes serious, and renders belt 
gearing unsuitable for exact velocity-ratios. 

Horse Power transmitted by Belt and Rope Gearing.— When 
one pulley. A, drives another pulley, B, by means of a belt or 
rope, there is necessarily a difference in tension in the two parts 
of the belt or rope. First of all, there is a resistance to motion 
offered by the follower, B. Hence, when the driver. A, is made 
to rotate, the friction between the belt or ro})e and the pulleys 
prevents slipping, with the result that the tension in that part 
of the belt or rope going on to the driver increasesy while the 
tension in the other part decreases. This increase of tension 
in the driving side, and the decrease in the slack side, will go 
on until the resultajit moment of the tensions in the two parts 
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of the belt or rope acting on the follower overcomes the resulting . 
couple acting on that pulley. When this takes place : — 

Let T^ = Tension in driving side of belt or rope. 

„ Tf = Tension in slack side of belt or rope. 

yj M = Moment of couple resisting rotation of follower. 

„ V = Velocity of belt or rope in feet per minute. 

„ D = Diameter of driver in feet. 

„ d = Diameter of follower in feet. 

„ N = Speed of driver in revolutions per minute. 

ff n = Speed of follower in revolutions per minute, 
„ H.P. = Hovse-power transmitted. 




Power TRANSMmsD by a Belt ob Rope. 



Then, M = (T^ - T,) ^, 

•*• Work transmitted \ 



perminute / = M x 2.n = (T. - T, ) x .c^n. 
H.P. = <'^^-'^->"^'' 



33,000 
But^ Y = tDN = crrfn. 

( T^~T;y _ PV 

33,000 



H.R=: 



(XIV) 



33,ooo; 

Where P = T^ - T^, and is called the driving force or tension. 
-, 33,000 H.P. 
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Let T <s« Initial or average tension; or tenBion in both 
of belt when at rest. 

The average tension during motion must be the same as the 
tension before motion commenced, since the lengthening of the 
belt on the driving side must be equal to the ohortening of the 
belt on the slack side. 

This must be the tension with which the belt should be 
initially stretched over the pulleys. 

If, for these reasons, we suppose T^ = 2 T,, we get the 
following practical rules for belt gearing : — 



Driving Tension = P = 



33,000 H.P, 



Greatest Tension = T^ = 2 P. 
Initial Tension = T = 1 J P. 

Breadth of Belt = ^ =^ = ^. 

Where, / is the safe working tension per inch of width or 
breadth jS. 

The following table gives the safe working tension, /, in lbs. 
per inch of width for leather belts, when the safe stress in lbs* 
per square inch cross sectional area is known : — 

WoKKiXG Tension of Leather Belts. 



Thickness of Belt 
in Inchtis. 


Safe working tension,/, In lbs. per inch of width when the safe 
stress in lbs. per square inch of cross sectional area is:— 


260 


300 


850 


i 

A 


47 
65 
62 
78 


66 
66 
76 
94 


66 

77 

87 

109 



In the case of hemp or cotton rope gearing, the tension T^ may 
be taken at 140 lbs. per square inch of gross secHonal areck, or 
about ^jf of the working strength of the rope. 
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The following table gives the working strength and driving 
ibrce for hemp or cotton ropes: — 



Diameter of Rope 
in inches. 


ObthofSope 
inincbu. 


Working strength 


DriTlng Force 
inUM. 


^ d 


= y 




= F 


1 


8» 


842 


76 


lA 


*l 


1,548 


140 


it. 


1,940 


176 


5^ 


2,602 


236 


2A 


9i 


3»633 


S30 



Taking the greatest stress in a hemp or cotton rope at 140 
lbs. per square inch gross sectional area» and assuming that 
Td = 4 T,, 80 that the driving tension P = T^ - T, is 105 lbs. 
per square inch gross sectional area, we get the following table 
showing the horse-power transmitted bj a single rope for given 
speeds : — * 

HORSE-POWBR TbANSMITTBD BT A SiNOLl BOPE AT HlOH SPSIOML 



Diameter, Girth of 
of Rope 1 TLotM 


Horse-power Transmitted hy one Rope when the Speed in 


in Inches. 


iaiocmes. 




Feet per Minute is:— 


) 


y 


8,000 


3,500 


4,000 


4,600 


6,000 


6,600 


6,000 




314 


7-60 


8-76 


10*00 


11*25 


12-50 


13*75 


15*00 


H 


3*53 


9-48 


11*07 


12-66 


14-24 


15*82 


17*40 


18*98 




3-93 


11-72 


13-67 


15-62 


17*58 


1953 


21*48 


23-44 


If 


4-32 


14*18 


16-54 


18-91 


21-27 


23-63 


26 00 


28*36 




4-71 


16-87 


19-69 


22*50 


25-31 


2812 


30*94 


33*75 


H 


610 


19-80 


2311 


26*41 


29-71 


33*01 


36-31 


39*61 




5-50 


22-97 


26-80 


30-62 


34-45 


38*28 


42*11 


45*94 


l-r 


6-89 


26-37 


30-76 


3515 


39-55 


43*95 


48-34 


62*73 


2 


C-28 


30*00 


3500 


40 00 


45 OO 


60-00 


65*00 


60*00 



The following table of particulars regarding ])ower trans- 
mitted, &C., by wire ropes, as calculated by Boebling, is given 
in XJnwin's Machine Design, Part L, p. 434. The ropes have 
each 42 wires. 

* From Low & Bevis's Machine Drawing and Design, p. 161. 
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PowsB Tbaksmittsd bt Wirb Bopu. 



Blaxneterof 
Bopein 
Indies. 


Diameter of 
PnUey 
in Feet. 


Number of 

Bevolntione 

of Pulley per 

Minute. 


Velocity 
of Belt in 
Feet per 
Second. 


Breaking 
Strength of 
BopelnUM. 


HorM-power 




5 
6 

7 


100 
100 
100 


26 
31 
36 


4,260 
5,660 
8,200 


8-6 
13-4 
211 



Example VIL — ^The belt pulley of an engine is 6 feet in 
diameter, and the engine makes 80 revolutions per minute. 
"What width of belt would be required to transmit 30 BLP. 
from the pulley, supposing the belt to be 4 of an inch in thick- 
ness, and the tension on the slack side to be ^ of that on the 
tight side of the belt 1 The stress in the belt is not to exceed 
300 lbs. per square inch of section. (S. & A. Adv. Exam., 1892.) 

Answer.— Here D = 6 ft.; N = 80 ; H.P. = 30. 

Thickness of belt = d » f inch. 

Greatest stress allowed = / = 300 lbs. per sq. inch. 

Let fi » required width of belt in inches. 

Then, Total stress on ) m - % /. 
driving side of hdt ] - ^^ ^^^J^ 

„ „ = i8 X f X 300 = 112-5 fi lbs. 

Again, T, = yV^d =45/3 lbs. 

Driving force = P = Td - T, = 675 /S lbs. 

P X ^DN 



H.P. = 



33,000 
22 



Or, 



30 = 



/3 = 



67-5/3 X -=r X 6 X 80 



33,000 
33,000 X 30 X 7 



67-5 X 22 X 6 X 80 



= 0-72 ina. 



Example YIII. — Two pulleys on parallel shafts 10 feet apart, 
and having diameters of 6 feet and 1 foot respectively, are 
connected by an open belt 8 inches broad. The larger pulley 
makes 120 revolutions per minute. Find the greatest power 
which can be transmitted, when the maximum stress in the belt 
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has sot to exceed 80 lbs. per inch of width, and taking the 
coefficient of friction between belt and pulleys at 0*4. 

Answer. — The first thing to be determined here is the ratio of 
the tensions in the two parts of the belt. This is obtained from 
the equation : — 

Log ^ =-4343 A* ^. 

Where, $ is the circular measure of the angle subtended at the 
centre of the smaller pulley by the part of the belt in contact 
with that pulley. 

To obtain this angle we must first find the angle, ^, used in 
equations (VI) and (VII) in this Lecture, for finding the length 
of an open belt Eeferring to these equations and the figure 
at that part of the text, we clearly see that : — 

tf = 180" - 2 <^'* = («• - 2 <^) radians. 

From equation (VII), 

. ^ / . B ^ d 6-1 

^ = sin ^ (apprux.) = -^^ « 2 x 10 = '^^' 

A = 3-1416 - 2 X -25 = 2-64 radians, approx- 
Hence, Log^^ = -4343 x •4x2-64 = -458621. 

Referring to a table of common logarithms, we find that : — 
458621 = Log 2-87, 

Jj = 2-87. 

Since, from the question, the greatest stress in the belt must 
not exceed 80 lbs. per inch of width, and the width is 8 inchesi 
we get : — 

Td = 8 X 80 = 640 lbs. 

« 640 

^« " M7 " ^^^ ^^^• 

P = Tcf - T, = 417 lbs. 
09 
And, V = fl-DN = y^ x 6 x 120 ft. per minute. 

p^ 417 X ±i X 6 X 120 
=-^- = IPOO 33:000 28-6 nearly. 



• • 
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This is the greatest power which can be transmitted. If th« 
power to be transmitted be greater than this, then slipping will 
take place between the belt and the smaller pulley. 

Inflnence of Gentrifkigal Tension on the Strength of High-Speed 
Belts and Ropes. — ^When belts or ropes are run at high speeds 
the tensions in the two parts of the belt or rope between the 
pulleys are greater than that calculated from the horse-power 
transmitted. This increase of tension is due to the centrifugal 
force set up in those parts of the belt which are in contact with 
the pulleys. In addition to this increase in tension the centri- 
fugal action has also the effect of diminishing the normal pressure 
between the belt and the pulleys, and, therefore, of diminishing 
the resistance to slipping. 

Let V) = Weight of belt or rope, in Ihs, per line»rfo9U 
„ t; » Velocity of belt or rope, lAfeet per second, 

„ r s= Badius of the pulley in^e^^. 

„ Td, T« as Tensions in driving and slack sides of belt or rope 

€U calculated Jrom power tranemUted, 
„ Trf, Tj = Tensions in driving and slack sides of belt or rope 
corrected for centrifugal action. 

For simplicity, suppose the belt embraces half the civeafliler- 
ence of the pulley considered. 

Then, CenlHfugal force of belt per linear foot = lbs. 

In the figure, let -a 6 
represent a part of £he 
belt 1 foot in length. Let 
mn be the projection of 
a b on the diameter A Bl 
It will be shown in a sub- 
sequent Lecture, that the 
horizontal component of 
the centrifugal force on the 
part, a 5, of the belt is: — 




X mn. 



BxLT Embkacuto Half CiRcnHTEBSNCx ^ 

OF PxTLLKT. gr 

Hence, for the whole arc of contact, A C B, we get : — 

Total horizontal component \ w^ .^ 2 wfi .. 
■ of centrifugal force J "77 "" ^^ g^^^ ' 
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One-half of this centrifugal tension is felt at A, and the ot&er 
half at B; Therefore, the actual tensions in the two parts of the 
belt are : — 



A*"Td+ g 

mi m ^^^ 

T* = T + 

• '^ g 



(XV) 



From these equations it will be seen : — 

(1) That the diameters of the pulleys have nothing to do with 
the results, and 

(2) That the driving force or tension, P = Ti - T] = T^ - T, 
ana is, therefore, the same as before. 

If the speed be great, the above value for Ti must be taken 
when calculating the size of a belt or rope to transmit a given 
power. 

The values of w may be calculated from the following dp* 
proximate formulse : — 

Let /S = Breadth of leather belt in inches, 
„ d =s Diameter of rope, or thickness of belt in inches. 
„ y =s Girth of rope in inches. 

Then, w = 0*43 fi d lbs., nearly, for leather heUs. 
10 = 0-281 3« , 



w = 0-0285 7« 


9} 


10 = 0-3376 «2 
to = 0-0342 7« 


99 
if 


w = 1-341 3« 


99 



> „ dry hemp or cotton ropes, 

} 



„ toet or tarred hemp or cotton 
ropes. 

„ vnre ropes. 



Example IX. — Determine the horse-power which may be trans- 
mitted by a leather belt, 5 inches wide and i inch thick, running 
at a speed of 50 feet per second, the tension in the loose side 
being ^ of that on the tight side of the belt, and the stress 
allowed being 275 lbs. per square inch (S. & A. Hons. Mach. 
Const. Exam., 1886). Again, taking the weight of a cubic foot 
of the leather at 60 lbs., determine the effects due to centrifugal 
action. 

Answer. — Here, V = 3,000 ft. per minute; /8 =i= 5 inches; 
d = J inch ; / = 275 lbs. per square inch ; T, = ^^ T^, 
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(1) Neglecting centrifugal action. 

P = Td - T, = -6 Td. 

But, Td = 3 V= 5 X J X 275 = 34375 lbs. 

Hence, P = -6 x 343-75 = 206-25 lbs. 

. PV 206-25x3,000 

ii.r. = ^^^^^ - 33^^^^ - lo /o. 

(2) Taking centrifugal action into account. 

* Let "W = Weight of a cvhic foot of leather in lbs. 
„ w- = "Weight of a linear „ „ 

„ A = Cross sectional area of belt in square inches* 

Then, clearly, w : W = A : 144. 

WA 

Substituting the values given in the question, we get : — 

60 x 5 X J ^^, _, 
w = Yii — = '^21 lbs. 

Substituting this in equation (XY), in the text, and observing 
that «; = 50 ft. per second, we get : — 

Increase of tension due \ ^ t^ ^ -521 x 50 x 50 ^ ^^^ 
to centrifv^al force ] g 3:5 

But the maximum tension allowed in the belt is 343*75 lbs., 
hence : — 

Maximum effective tension = 343-75 - 40-7 = 303 lbs. nearly. 

P = -6 X 303 = 181-8 lbs. 

PY 181-8x3,000 ..„ 
"•*^- "* 33,000 "" 33,000 " ^^ ^ 

This example shows that the power is reduced by about 12 per 
cent, when centrifugal action is taken into account. 
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Lbctctkb XVin.— Qcrxsnoirs. 

Find an expression for the length of a crossed belt, and show that the 
D drivisg belt will serve for any pair of pulleys, so long as the belt ia 
crossed and the distance apart of their centres and the sum of their 
diameters remains constant. 

2. The centres of two pulleys, 4 and 2| feet in diameter respectively, 
are 12 feet apart. Find length of crossed belt required. Ans, 35*1 feet. 

3. A crossed belt is employed to connect two equal coned drums, having 
their axes parallel, and their vertices lying in opposite directions. Prove 
that the belt will be equally tight in all positions when shifted along the 
cones. Would the same be true if the belt were not crossed 7 

4. By aid of a graphical construction determine the len^h of a crossed 
Uelt required to embrace either of two pairs of pulleys which are mounted 
on parallel shafts 3 feet 6 inches apart The smaller pulley on each shaft 
18 8 inches diameter, jmd the velocity-ratio at the higher speed is required 
to be four times that at the lower speed. (S. & A. Adv. Mach. Const. 
Exam., 1892.) ^n«. 10 4 feet. 

5. The diameters of the pulleys of a stepped speed-cone for a machine 
are 13^, 11|, 9|, and 7i inches respectively, and the diameter of the 
amallest pulley of the stepped driver is 8^ inches. The connection being 
made by means of a crossca belt, what should be the diameters of Uie other 
pulleys of the stepped driver? If the driving shaft makes 120 revolutions 
per minute, find the revolutions per minute of the machine pulley for all 
positions of the belt. (S. & A. Adv. Mach. Const. Exam., 1885.) An$, 
(1) 10}, 12}, and 14^ inches; (2) 75*5, 109*6, 157*9, and 232. 

6. A shaft having a stepped speed-cone, with four steps, revolves at a 
constant speed of 150 revolutions per minute, and is connected by means 
of a crossed belt to another shaft having a similar stepped cone. The 
diameter of the largest step of the cone on the driving shimi is 13^ inches. 
The driven shaft is required to run at speeds 250, 200, 120, and 60 revolu- 
tions per minute. Determine the diameters of all the remaining steps of 
the two cones, and the length of belt required, the distance between the 
two shafts being 8 feet. Ans. (1) Ds = 12 inches, Da - 9*333 inches, 
D4 = 6 inches; di = 7*875 inches, (/^ = 9 inches, CI3 = 11*667 inches, 
d4 = 15 inches ; (2) 18*94 feet. 

7. Find an expression for the length of an open belt. The centres of two 

Eullcvs, 5 and 2} feet in diameter respectively, are 15 feet apart. Find 
mgth of open belt required. Ans. 42*26 feet. 

8. Two pulleys, whose diameters are 4 feet 8 inches and 2 feet 3 inches 
respectively, their centres being 10 feet apart, are connected by an open 
belt, determine, by a graphical construction, the length of belt required. 
Ans. 31 feet. 

9. Explain how you would design a set of speed cones to be worked by 
an open oelt, the angular velocity -ratios being given you. 

10. A countershaft revolves at a constant speed of 250 revolutions per 
minute, and carries a stepped speed-cone witn four steps, and drives a 
similar cone on another shaft by means of an open belt. The driven shaft 
is required to run at speeds 520, 300, 245, and 180 revolutions per minute 
respectively. Given the diameter of the largest step on the driving cone 
22 inches, and the distance between the shafts 84 feet ; find the remaining 
sizes of the steps on both cones. Ans. D^^ 11 *87 inches ; D^ = 16 *22 inches; 
D4 = 13*70 inches; di= 10*58 inches; 0^2= 14*90 inches; d^^ 16*56 inches; 
d4 s 19*04 inches. 

24 
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}1. Deduce a formula for the greatest ratio of the tensions in the two 
parts of a belt stretched over a pulley when slipping is just about to take 
place. Two pulleys, whose diameters are 5} and 2 feet respectively, are 
15 feet apart. Find the maximum ratio of tensions in tight and slack sides 
•of belt (1) when the belt is crossed, (2) when the belt is open, given /a =0*3. 
Am. (1)3:1; (2) 2'38 : 1. 

12. Deduce a formula for the greatest ratio of the tensions in the two 
parts of a rope stretched over a grooved pulley, the rope being wedged into 
the grooves slipping being just about to occur. Find the greatest ratio of 
the tensions in the two parts of a cotton rope running over grooved pulleys, 
the arc of contact on the smaller pulley being ^t ^^ ^^® whole circumiereuofl^ 
angle of groove 40% coefficient of friction, fi — 0*25. Ans, 6*77 : 1. 

13. Explain the following paradox in connection with belt gearing : — 
For every foot of belt length that goes on to the driving pulley, less than 
« foot comes off and goes ou to the driven pulley. Would the statement 
still be true if we substituted unit weight of belt instead of unit length of 
belt ? If not, why not ? 

14. Explain how the formula for obtainine the power transmitted by a 
stretched belt running over pulleys is arrived at. What horse-power may 
he transmitted by a belt 10 inches wide, and i inch thick, running at a 
speed of 42 feet per second ; the tension on the slack side of the belt being 
0*4 of that on the driving side ? The stress allowed is 30O lbs. per sc^uaca 
Inch of belt section. Ans. 68*72 H.P. 

15. A belt is required to transmit 4 horse-power from a shaft running at 
120 revolutions to one at 160 revolutions per minute. Find the stresses in 
the belt, the small pulley being 2 feet in diameter, and the ratio of tha 
tensions on the belt being as 7 is to 4. Find also the width of belt that 
would be required in the above case, if the stress is taken at 100 lbs. per 
inch of width. Ans, 306*25 lbs. ; 175 lbs. ; 3*06 inches. 

16. A pulley, 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, and making 150 revolutions per 
minute, drives by means of a belt a machine which absorbs 7 horse-power. 
What must be the width of the belt so that its greatest tension shall be 70 
lbs. per inch of width, it beins assumed that the tension in the driving side 
is twice that in the slack side? Take «■ = 3f . (S. & A. ExauL, 1891.) 
AfUf, 4 inches. 

17. In the modem system of transmitting power through long distances 
by a slender wire rope moviuj^ at a high velocity, the following example 
occurs : — The pulley which drives the rope is 15 feet in diameter, makme 
H)0 revolutions per minute, and the energy to be transmitted is measured 
by 250 horse-power. Find the tension of the wire rope, which in this case 
is } inch in diameter. Ans, 1,750 lbs., or 3,960 lbs. per square inch nearly. 

18. A leather belt is required to transmit 2 H.P. from a shaft running at 
80 revolutions per minute to a shaft running at 160. Find the stresses in 
the belt, assuming that the smaller pulley is 12 inches in diameter, and 
that the ratio of the tensions in the tight and slack sides of the belt is 
2i : 1. Hence, find the width of bel^ taking the working stress at 
100 lbs. per inch of width. (S. & A. Hons. Mach. Const. Exam., 1882.) 
Ans. 236-3 lbs.; 105 lbs.; 2*36 inches. 

19. Suppose the friction of two pulleys is such that the ratio of tha 
tensions m the tight and slack sides of the belt is 1 '75. Also, suppose the 
greatest safe working tension to be 120 lbs. per inch width of belt. Find 
the width of a belt to transmit 10 horse-power, the circumferential speed 
of the pulleys being 20 feet per second. (S. & A. Hons. Mach. Const. 
Exam., 1883.) Ans. 5*34 inches. 

20. Assuming that the arc embraced by a belt on the smaller of two 
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pulleys over which it runs is ^ of the circumference, and that fi is 
taken = 0*3, prove the following simple approximate rule for the breadUi 

208 H.P. 
■of a leather belt : — /3 = — vT"" "*^^®* » where H.P. is the horse-power 

transmitted, V the velocity of belt in feet per minute, and B the thickness 
•of belt in inches. Greatest working stress, 300 lbs. per square inch. 

21. It is required to transmit 10 H.P. from a pulley 5 feet in diameter, 
and making 200 revolutions per minute, to one 18 inches in diameter, by 
means of an open belt, the centres of the pulleys being 12 feet apart. 
Taking coefficient of friction between belt and pnllev at 0'35; find (1) ansle 
of contact on smaller pulley ; (2) the speed of smaller pulley ; and (3) the 
width of single belt ^ inch thick which will be necessary. Ans, (1) 103°; 
(2) 52*36 feet per second; (3) 3 inches. 

22. It is required to transmit 16 H.P. from a pulley 20 inches in diameter 
by means of a belt which embraces only ' ^ of the circumference of the 
pulley. Find the tensions in the two parts of the belt when slipping is 
lust prevented, and the width of belt required, the thickness of the belt 
being } inch, speed of pulley 120 revolutions per minute, coefficient of 
friction n = 0*35. Ans. 21745 lbs.; 133375 lbs.; 19-36 inches. 

23. What circumstances affect the action of a belt when the speed is 
high ? (S. & A. Hons. Mach. Const. Exam., 1882.) 

24. Find an expression for the increase in the tensions in the tight and 
slack sides of a belt, taking centrifugal action into account. In question 14 
make the necessary corrections for centrifugal action, being given that the 
weight of a cubic foot of leather weighs 60 lbs. Aru, 63'45 H.P. 

25. In question 17 make the necessary corrections for centrifugal action^ 
iven that the weieht of a linear foot of wire rope J inch in diameter 18 
lbs. Ana, 2,330 lbs. 
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LECTURE XIX. 

Ck)KTEins. — Hooke*8 Coupling or Universal Joint— Double Hooke's Joint 
— Agprecate Motion— Examples I. and IL — Epicyclic Trains of Wheels 
— Epicydic Train for Drawing Ellipses — Examples III. and IV. — 
Sun and Planet Wheels— Sun and Planet Cycle Gear— Cams— Heart 
Wheel or Heart-shaped Cam — Cam for Intermittent Motion — Quick 
Betom Cam— Cam with Groove on Face— Cylindrical Grooved Cam — 
Example V. — Pawl and Ratchet Wheel— La Garousse's Double-acting 
Bawl — Reversible Pawl — Masked Ratchet — Silent Feed — Counting 
Wheels — Geneva Stop — Counting Machine— Watt's Parallel Motion — 
Parallel Motion— Questions. 

In this Lecture we shall examine a few more of the many devices 
for transmitting circular motion and for converting it into 
rectilinear motion, or vice versd, together with other misceUaneous 
mechanisms. 

Hooke's Conpling or Universal Joint. — This is a contrivance 
sometimes used for connecting two intersecting shafts. Each of 

c, the shafts ends in a fork, F,, Fg,- 

'^ which embraces two arms ot the 

crosspiece, O. The four arms of 

this cross are of equal length. A& 

Cj rotates, Fj and Fg describe 

circles in planes perpendicular to 

their respective axes. Since these 

planes are inclined to each other 

pj the angular velocity of Cg at any 

HooKE's Joint. 1°^^?* ^« different from that of Oj, 

but the mean angular velocities are 

equal to one another, because at one instant Cg goes faster than C^, 

and at another slower. This joint will not work when the twa 

shafts are inclined at 90°, or any smaller angle, to each other. 

Double Hooke's Joint — The variable velocity ratio obtained with 
a Hooke's joint may be obviated by the use of two joints instead 
of one. The forks are connected by an intermediate link, C^ 
which must be carried on corresponding arms of the two crosses, 
as shown in the next figure. If the intermediate shaft be equally 
inclined to the other two shafts, the irregularities caused in the 
motion by its transmission through the first coupling are exactly 
neutralised by the equal and opposite ones caused by the second 
joint. The first and third shafts, therefore, revolve with the same 
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velocity at every instant. The double joint works equally well 
whether the two ex^treme axes are inclined as shown in the 
figure, or are parallel to each q^v j, 

other but not in line. \K y^ 

Both the single and double >5?^^% *?^^^Jt^ 

Hooke's joint are, as a rule, used ff^^^^ ^ ^^ ^y^AN 

only for light work, such as for ^L^^^^^t^^^^^J/ 

astronomical instruments.** ^^ 

Aggregate Motion.— The motion ^ovvlb, Hooeb's Joint. 

of a piece of machinery is not always a simple one, but is very 
often the resultant or aggregate of several independent motiodiia 
impressed upon it simultaneously. 

Thus, the motion of a screw working in a fixed nut is the 
aggregate of the circular motion of the cylinder and the axial 
motion caused by the thread. These two together, give a helical 
motion to any point on the screw. Weston's difierential pulley 
block, which the student has already studied, forms a very good 
example of aggregate motion. Here, the actual motion of the 
load is the resultant of two opposite and nearly equal motions 
imparted by the two parts of the chain sup|x>rting it 

In some printing machines, the following arrangement is adopted 
in order to double the horizontal motion obtained from a csank 
and connecting-rod. The end of the connecting-rod carries a 
pinion which runs between two racks. One of these racks movea 
horizontally between guides while the other is fixed. The motion 
of the movable rack is composed of that of the connecting-rod end 
plus that due to the I'otation of the pinion. Sometimes, as in 
Example II., two wheels of different sizes are keyed together on 
the connecting-rod end, one gearing with a fixed rack and the 
other with a movable one. In this way the travel of the rack 
may be made greater, or less, than the diameter of the crank-pin 
circle in any desired proportion. In all these cases, where the 
several impressed mo- 
tions are in parallel 
directions, the resul- 
tant is simply their 
algebraic sum. b ft. per second 

Example I. — A 
toothed wheel runs in 
gear with two parallel 
racks, one above and Pinion Dbiven by Two Racks. 

the other below it, the 
wheel being free to run between the racks. If the upper rack 

* A recent application of this device is to be met with in the Bteering 
gear for the Admiralty torpedo-boat destroyers. 
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has a velocity of 2 feet per second in one direction, and the lower 
rack a velocity of 3 feet per second in the opposite direction, what 
is the velocity of the centre of the wheel? (S. & A. Exam., 1887.) 

Answer. — When a wheel rolls along a road with a velocity, r, 
it is clear, that the point on the rim which is at any instant touch- 
ing the ground is for the moment at rest, while the point on the 
rim vertically over the centre will be moving with a velocity twice 
that of the centre of the wheel ; that is, its velocity will be 2 v. 

Now, suppose the lower rack fixed. Then, from what has been 
said, it is evident that the wheel will run between the racks with 
a velocity equal to half the velocity of the upper rack. That is, 
the wheel will be moving to the right with a velocity of 1 foot per 
second. 

In the same way, if we suppose the upper rack fixed the wheel 
will move to the left with a velocity of 1^ feet per second. 

When both racks move, as shown, then the wheel will have 
a velocity equal to half the difference of their velocities ; that is, 
the velocity of the wheel will be = lj — 1=J foot per second, 
and in the same direction as the lower rack. 

EXA.MPLB II. — ^A crank, 12 inches long, is attached by a con- 
necting-rod to the axis of a spur wheel 24 inches in diameter, 
which runs upon a fixed horizorUal rack. On the axis of the spur 



/-^-'■"'-'- Reck 

Raok Dbtvsn bt a Crank and Movable Pinion. 

wheel, and locked to it, is a second spur wheel, 32 inches in 
diameter, which gears with H.free horizontal rack sliding in guides. 
Find the travel of the rack in inches for each revolution of the 
crank. (S. and A. Exam., 1890.) 

Answer. — There are two answers to this question, according as 
we consider the two racks (the fixed and movable racks) to be on 
the same, or on the opposite, sides of the axis of the spur wheels. 
In either case, the motion of the movable rack is made up of two 
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motions — one due to the motion of the axis of the wheels, and the 
other due to the circular motion of the wheels about their common 
axis. Suppose the crank to make one-half turn from the inside 
dead point to the outside dead point in the direction shown by the 
arrow. Then, evidently, the axis of the wheels will be moved 
towards the left by an amount equal to twice the length of the 
<jrank = 2 x 12 = 24 inches. Also, any tooth on the smaller 
wheel will turn through an arc of the circumference equal to 
24 inches. Any tooth on the larger wheel will turn through an 

16 
arc of its pitch circle equal to =-^ x 24 = 32 inches. Hence, the 

•exact motion of the movable rack consists of a motion of 24 inches 
along with the axis of the wheels, and another of 32 inches due to 
the turning of the wheels about their common axis. 

First, suppose the racks to be on opposite sides of the axis. 
Then, from an inspection of the figure, it is clear that the motion 
of the movable rack will be the sum of these two separate 
motions. 

/. Motion of movable rack per 1 o^i . qo k^ • i, 

half turn of crank ^ }= 24 + 32 = 56 inches. 

During the other semi-revolution, the rack moves back the same 
distance — t.e., it moves 112 inches in all. 

Secondly, when the racks are on the same side of the axis, it is 
equally clear that the motion will be equal to the difference of the 
two separate motions. 

•*• Motion of movable rack per ) oi on o > r 

half turn of crank | = 24 - 32 = - 8 inches. 

This shows that the rack moves in the opposite direction to 
the axis. The whole motion in this case per revolution of the 
crank is 8 inches each way or 16 inches in all. In this. latter 
case it is evident that the axis of the wheels must be guided 
horizontally in order to keep them in gear with the racks. 

EpicycliCi^Trains of Wheels.— We sometimes find that the axes 
of some of the wheels in a train are not fixed, but rotate around 
another axis. Such ti*ains are called Epicyclic Trains. The 
movable axes are fixed to an arm, called the Train Arm, which 
rotates about that axis. Epicyclic tiains are used in those 
machines where some motion is required which it would be 
difficult, or inconvenient, to obtain with an ordinary train. For 
instance, they are used in the " Cordelier," or rope making 
machine, in order to twist the fibres of the strands in one 
direction while the strands themselves are being twisted together 
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in the opposite directioiL If this were not done the fibres would 
he getting untwisted while the strands were being twisted, and 
a useless rope would result. By putting a little extra twist en 
the fibres, the rope will be hard and firm and will not tend to 
untwist. 

The student has already studied an application of the epicycUc 
train in Lecture VIII. — viz., the Rotatory Dynamometer. In 
this case the train is one of bevel and not of spur wheels as in the 
other examples we will consider here. 

The motion of any wheel in an epicyclic train is an aggregate 
motion ; for, the wheel has a certain angular velocity due to its 
rotating about its own axis, and another caused by the rotation 
of that axis along with the train arm. In this case also, the 
resultant motion is the algebraic sum of the several parts. 

Iiet, Nd = Number of revolutions of driver in unit time rela- 
tive to some fixed point. 
„ Nf. = Number of revolutions of follower in the same time 

relative to the same fixed point. 
„ Na =^ Number of revolutions of the arm in the same time 
relative to the same fixed point. 

/'Number of revolutions of 
follower in a given time 
relative to the arm. 



e = Value of the train = 



Number of revolutions of 
driver in the same time 
relative to the arm. 



Care must be taken to give e its proper sign ; for, e is ne<;ative 
if the driver and follower rotate in opposite directions relative to 
the arm, and positive if in the same direction. 

Now, since the driver rotates Ni> times in unit time and the 
train arm N^ times, their relative motion will be (Ni> - N^) turns. 
Similarly the number of revolutions of the follower relative to the 
arm will be (Np - N^). 

* N„-N^' ^^> 

It should be noted that if the driver and follower rotate in 
opposite directions, one of them must be considered the positive, 
and the other the negative, direction. 

Epicyclic Train for Drawing Ellipses.— The figure shows the 
wheel work of an instrument for tracing ellipses by means of 
rolling circles. Suppose the circle A 1 to roU inside a circular 
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\1> 



arc, DI, of twice its radius. Then, as was proved in Lecture 
XIII. in connection with the hypocycloid, the point, I, will move 
along the straight line I A (A being the centre of the arc, D I), 
and it is manifest that B (the centre of A I) will describe a circle 
round A. Any other 

point in B I, or B I pro- N^ 

duced, must, therefore, \ 

trace out an ellipse. It 
is inconvenient in prac- 
tice to roll the circle, 
A C I, inside D I, and 
the same i«esult may be 
obtained by aid of an 
epicyclic train. Let A 
he a wheel Jlxed at 
the centre of the arc, 
DI, and B another, of 
half its size, concentiic 
with the rolling circle, 
ACL These are con- 
nected by the train arm, 
A B, which rotates about 

A, and an idle wheel, E. 
B I is a tracing arm, 
rigidly fixed to the wheel, 

B. Let the train arm, 
AB, now rotate. A, the driver, does not rotate; therefore,, 

Np = 0, and e = ^- = 2. 




Epictclio Tbain fob Tracino Ellipses. 



Then, from equation (I) we get :— 



Nx> - N^' 



0-N^ 



N^ = - N, 



Or, the tracing arm, B I, and train avm, A B, rotate in opposite 
directions with equal velocities. This is obviously the same as if 
the tracing arm were a radius of the imaginary rolling circle, 
A 1, rolling inside the arc, D I. We can thus see that if we put 
a tracing point on B I, it will trace out an ellipse. 

Example III. — An epicyclic train consists of three wheels, A, 
B, 0, taken in order, and in gear with each other. The first 
wheel, A, has 75 teeth, B has 60 teeth, has 45 teeth ; also, the 
driver, A, rotates three times in a minute, and the arm rotates four 
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tiroes in a minute, and in the opposite direction. How many 
rotations do B and C make respectively per minute ? 

Answer. — The arraDgement is shown diagrammaticallj in the 
above figure. 

(1) To find tJie motion of B. — Here, using the same notation 
as in the text, we have : — 




Epicyclio Tbaik of Wheels. 

From equation (I) we get : — 

^ - ^Fi - N^ . 5 ^ Np, + 4 

N„= -^-4= -121. 

That is, the follower, B, rotates 12i times per minute, and in 
the opposite direction to the driver, A. 

75 60 5 

(2) To find the motion o/C, — In this case, ^ = ^| ^ j^ = "5^ 

AS before, e, - ^^ __ ^^, .'. ^ = 3 + 4' 

N„ = ^ - 4 « 7f . 

Whence, turns 7| times per minute, in the same direction, 
as A. 

These results may be arrived at otherwise as follows : — Suppose 
the wheels and arm rigidly connected, so as to move as one piece; 
then, let the arm tuin for one minute, so as to receive its four 
jiegative turns; each of the wheels will then also receive four 
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negative turns. Now, suppose the arm to be fixed, and let the 
wheel, A, receive seven positive turns, so as to cancel the four 
negative turns already given, and leave the nett motion of three 
positive turns, as required by the question. 

75 
The effect on B will be to give i* 7 x grr = 8f negative turns, 

and on C to give i*7xg^xjg = llf positive turns; hence, the 

total motbn of B iu one minute will be - 4 — 8J = 12J negative 
turns, and of C, - 4 + llf = 7f positive turns. 

Example IV. — What is an epicjclic train of wheels? Two 
spur wheels, A and B, whose diameters are 2 and 3 respectively, 
are in gear with an an- 
nular wheel, C, whose 
diameter is 8. The 
wheels A and have a 
common axis, but B is 
earned by an arm centred 
on the axis of A. If 
A make five revolutions 
while C makes one re- 
volution, both in the 
same direction, find the 
angle described by the 
arm during this time. 
(S. & A. Exam., 1888.) 

Answeb. — An epicyclio 
train of wheels is one in 
which the axes of the 
wheels are not fixed in 
space, but are attached 




Efiotolic Train ot Wheels. 



to 



rotating frame or bar, in such a 
manner that the whole train of wheels can derive motion from the 
rotation of the bar. 

Using the same letters as before, and calling A the driver and 
the follower, we have :— N^ = 6 ; Np=l; ande= -§x|= -J. 



Then, from equation (I), e 



1 -Na 
6 - N/ 



N^ = Ij turns. 

That is, the train arm has made Ij- turns in the same direction 
as A and C» 
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Sun and Planet Wheels. — This device was iuvented by Watt to 
convert the oscillatory motion of the beam in his engines into the 
circular motion of the flywheel. As will be seen from the first 
figure, it consists of a wheel, D, rigidly fixed to the connecting 
rod, T> B, and kept in gear with anotlier wheel, C, by the link, 
DEO. The wheel, C, is keyed to the flywheel shaft. As the 

beam oscillates up and 
down, the connecting-rod 
pulls D up one side of C, 
and pushes it clown the 
other. It thereby causes 
C to rotate, and with it 
the flywheel and shaft. 
The student will easily 
see that the wheels, D 
and 0, form an epicyclic 
train, of which the link, 
DEC, is the train arm. 
We may, therefore, apply 
the formula already 
given for epicyclic ti'ains, 
to find how often the fly- 
wheel revolves for each 
up and down movement 
of the beam. Doing this, 
andassumingDand Ctobe 
of the same size, we get: — 

!N"i> = Number of revolutions of the driver, D, for each up and 

down movement = 0. 
K"^ = Number of revolutions of the follower, C, for each up and 

down movement. 
Na = Number of revolutions of the arm, DEO, for each up and 

down movement = 1. 

e= -1. 

_, ^. ,T, Np - N^ . , Np - 1 

From equation (I), e = j^' _ ^^^ ; i.e., - 1 = J_ ^ . 

Or, Np = 2. 

From this we see, when the wheels are equal, that the flywheel 
goes round twice while the connecting-rod goes once up and down. 
If the wheel D be twice as large as the wheel G, we would find, in 
the same way, that C went round three times during this period. 
The following figure shows these sun and planet wheels as applied 
to Watt's double-acting steam engine.* 

* See Lecture XL of the Author's Text-Book on Steam and Steam Engines* 




Sux AKD Planet Wheels. 
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Sim and Planet Cycle Gear. — The illustration on next page 
(v^hich has been kindly supplied by the makei-s of this gear, the 
^ Elliptic " Cycle Syndicate of Grantham) shows a recent inter- 
esting application of the sun and planet wheels. Both wheels are 
elliptic in this case, and, therefore, give a variable velocity-ratio. 
By means of this gear, the pedals, which travel in an elliptical 
path, are caused to move at a uniform speed. The velocity-ratio 




Watt's Double-Actino St«am Engine, showino Sun and Planet 
Motion (S. & P.M.) and Parallel Motion (P.M.). 

between the cranks and driving wheel has a double variation at 
each i*evolution of the cranks, which move more quickly at the 
top and bottom positions. The quicker movement caused by the 
gearing is counteracted by the quick vertical movement of the 
pedals, due to, and governed by, the position at which the crank- 
pin bearing is attached to the pedal bar. The result is a regular 
and uniform movement of the pedals in an elliptical path; the 
train value being 2 : L 
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It is claimed by the inventor, that a bicycle having an elliptical 
pedal path, with a uniform movement, hem a great advantage over 
a circular pedal path, as the pressure can be applied continuously, 
whilst in the circular path nearly one-quarter of the travel at top 
and bottom is horizontal, and, therefore, not in an effective 
direction. 

The shape of the planet wheel governs the double variation, and, 
consequently, must always be an ellipse, but the sun wheel may be 
made eccentric, and with half the number of teeth of the elliptical 
wheel, the value of the train then being 3 : 1. 




Habrison's Elliptic Cycle Geaiu 

Cams. — Cams are usually of the form of discs or cylinders. 
They rotate about an axis, and give a reciprocatiug motion to some 
point in a rod by means of the form of their periphery or surface, 
or by grooves in their surface. 

The cam generally revolves uniformly round its axis, whilst the 
reciprocating motion may be of any nature, depending on the shape 
of the cam, and may be in a plane inclined at any angle to the axis 
of rotation. In the following examples, uniformity of rotation is 
assumed in the case of the cam, and the motion of the reciprocating 
piece takes place in a plane perpendicular to the axis. 
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Heart Wheel or Heart-ehaped Gam.— Suppose that it is required 
to give a uniform reciprocating motion to a bar moving vertically 
between guides, and in a line passing through, 0, the centre of 
motion of the cam plate. 

Let the sliding bar be at its lowest position, as shown, and when 
in its highest position let its extremity be at the point 6. The 
distance thus moved is called the travel and will be passed over 
during one-half revolution of the cam. The required curved outline 
may be obtained in the following manner: — With centre, C, describe 
circles passing through the extreme positions of the end of the rod. 
Divide the travel into, say, six equal parts at the points 1, 2, 3, 
&c. Divide the semi-cir- 
cumference into the same 
number of equal parts by 
radial lines C V, C 2', «bc. 
Then with centre, C, draw 
the concentric arcs 1, 1'; 
2, 2'4 <bc., intersecting these 
radii in the points 1', 2\ S\ 
&c. The dotted line drawn 
through these points will re- 
present the required curve. 

If the end of the sliding 
bar rests on this curve it is 
clear, that for equal angles 
turned through by the cam, 
the bar will move outwards 
through equal distances, 
and consequently, will have 
uniform linear motion im- 
parted to it. The return 
motion will evidently be 
obtained by the similar and 
equal curve 1* 2", 3", &c., 
on the opposite side of the cam. 

A cam so formed would impart the required motion to a points 
If the end of the sliding bar be provided with a roller in order to* 
diminish the friction, then the shape of the cam must be altered so- 
that the centre of the ix)ller shall move over the outline of the 
cam as traced above. To accomplish this we must draw a curve- 
inside the original one by describing small arcs with centres on 
the original curve as at 1', 2', 3', &c., and with a radius equal to 
that of the roller, and then by drawing a smooth curve touching 
these arcs, as shown by the heavy line in the 6gure. 

25 




HXABT-SHAPKD CAK. 
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Cam for Intennittent Motion. — Sometimes the motion imparted 
by a cam is intermittcDt. For instance, a common form of lever 
punching machine is fitted with a cam which gives the punch 
an upward movement, then a period of rest, and finally a down- 
ward movement during each revolution. As an example of this, 
let us set out a cam to impart vertical motion to a ban so that 
the latter shall be raised uniformly during the first half revolu- 
tion, remain at rest during the next one-sixth, and descend 
uniformly during the remainder of the revolution. 

As before, suppose the reciprocation to be in a line passing 
through, C, the centre of motion of the cam plate. Then, with 
centre, C, draw circles passing through the extreme positions of 
the end of the bar. Divide the circumference into three parts 
corresponding to the periods of one-half, one-sixth, and one-third 




Cam Giving an Interval of Rest. 



Cam Giving a Quick Retumt. 



revolution, by drawing radial lines making angles of 180', 60*, 
and 120'. Since the motion is to be uniform, divide the travel 
into a convenient number of equal parts, say twelve ; and the 
circumference into the same number of equal parts by radial lines. 
Draw the concentric arcs 2, 2" ; 4,4"; &c., and 3, 3' ; 6, 6' ; &c., 
as shown. The curves through the points so determined wiU give 
the required motions. The interval of rest will evidently be given 
by the circular portion from 12* to 12'. The complete outline is 
represented by the heavy line in the diagram. 

Quick Return Gam. — The student will readily understand from 
the right-hand figure, that if two-thirds of a revolution be 
occupied in raising the motion bar and the remainder in lowering 
the same, the return stroke will be performed in half the time of 
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forward stroke. The curves of this cam are found in the same 
way as in the previous examples. 

Cam with Groove on Face. — ^When the reciprocating bar has to 
be pulled as well as pushed by the cam, it is evident that the cams 
already considered would not drive it, but leave it at its extreme 
position. In such a case the periphery of the cam plate is not 
used, but a groove is cut in its face, as shown by the accompany- 
ing figure. The end of the rod carries a pin which works in this 
groove. The rod, therefore, gets pushed out by the inner face of 




Cam with Geoovb on Facb. 



the slot and pulled in by the outer face. The central dotted curve 
is obtained in precisely the same way as before, and the two full 
curves are drawn parallel to it at a distance on each side of it 
equal to the radius of the pin. 

Cylindrical Grooved Cam.— This differs from the above in that 
its rim is cylindrical and long. A groove is cut around its 
cylindrical surface, but it is not made circular. Parts of it are 
spiral, and so act on a pin like a screw. This gives a motion to 
the bar parallel to the axis about which the cam rotates. 
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Example V. — A vertical bar, moving in guides, is driven hy 
a circular cam plate having a centre of motion in the centre line 
of the bar. The distance from the centre of motion to the 
centre of the plate is 2 inches, and the bar exerts a pressure of 
10 lb& when rising, but falls by its own weight Find the work 
done in 100 revolutions of the plate. 

Answer. — Since the distance between the roller, S R, and the 
centre of the plate, C F, remains constant as the plate revolves, 
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Vertical bar. 
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Slipping roller. 
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Circular cam plate. 
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Centre of plate. 


CM 


Centre of motion. 



CM 



Circular Cam Plate. 



it is evident that the bar will move as if it were actuated by a 
crank of length equal to the distance between C M and P, and 
a connecting-rod of length equal to the radius of the plate. Hence 
the stroke of the bar will be 4 inches, or ^ foot — i.e., twice the 
length of the equivalent crank. Neglecting friction, the work 
done in raising the bar by one revolution of the plate, will be : — 

10 X J (ft. -lbs). 
/. Work done in 100 revolutions = 100 x 10 x J - 333-3 ft.-lb8. 
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Pawl and Batchet Wheel— A toothed ¥^heel which ie acted 
upon by a vibrating piece, termed a click or patol, is called a ratchet 
whed, Batchet wheels are made in many different forms, and are 
used for a variety of purposes. For instance, clocks and watches 
are usually provided with ratchet wheels to allow the spring or 
weight to be wound up, without disturbing the rest of the works, 
and they are used to drive the feeding arrangements of many 
machines. When, as in the latter case, the click or pawl drives 
the ratchet wheel, it is carried on a vibrating arm. In the first 



Pawl and Ratchet. 

figure, A B is the vibrating bar which drives the ratchet wheel, by 
means of the click, BC, and teeth, Cc, when moving in the 
direction shown by the arrow. When A B moves back to A B', 
the click slides over the top of the next tooth and drops behind it. 
It is then ready to drive the wheel through the space of another 
tooth when A B again moves forward. While the pawl is moving 
back from B to B', the wheel is prevented from moving with it 
by another patd or detent^ b c. In this case, the vibrating bar is 
on the same axis as the ratchet wheel; but this is not always 
so, as will be seen from the next example. The reactions between 
the teeth and the pawl have to keep them in contact with each 
other. The resultant pressure of the teeth on the pawl must 
therefore be such, that its moment tends to turn the pawl 
towards A, the centre of the ratchet wheel. This condition 
evidently is satisfied if C D, the direction of the resultant pressure 
at C, passes between A and the axis, B, about which the pawl 
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turns. Similarly, the moment of the resultant pressure on the 
detent must tend to turn it towards A, but its direction, dc (not 
ed), must lie outside A 6, because this detent ends in a hook. 
Both pawls might have been like B C, which acts by pushing, or 
both hooks, which act by pulling, like b c. The pawls are pressed 
against the ratchet by their own weight, or by springs, according 
to circumstances. When a ratchet wheel is used only to prevent 
the recoil of the axis on which it is fixed, the vibrating arm is, of 
course, not required, and only the detent is used. 

La Garonsse's Double-Acting Pawl. — This is a pawl which 
advances the ratchet wheel at each stroke. As will be seen from 






rr^ X" 
f / \ \ 

\ 



DOUBLE-AOTINO PaWL. 

the diagram, it is composed of two clicks, K lil and H L, carried by 
an arm, K G H, which vibrates about its centre, G. While the arm 
is turning in the direction of the straight arrow, H L advances the 
ratchet by the space of half a tooth while K M retires another half, 
and, therefore, drops behind the next tooth. During the return of 
K G H, KM drives the ratchet while H L moves back. It will 
thus be seen that no detent is required, and that the motion of the 
ratchet is nearly continuous. The pawls may be hooks, when, of 
course, the teeth will be modified to suit. The positions of the 
clicks and arm may be found in the following manner: — Draw any 
convenient radius, AL, of the pitch circle, BB, and from it set out 
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the angle, LAD, eqnal to the desired mean obliquity of tSie clicks. 
Draw L D perpendicular to A D, and describe the circle C C with 
radius AD; the directions of the clicks at mid-stroke will be 
tangents to this circle. Make angle DAE equal to an odd 
number of times half the piteh angle of the teeth, and draw E M, 
the tangent, at E. Let this intersect the tangent L D at F, and 
the pitch circle in M. Draw F G, bisecting angle M F L, and take 
G, any convenient point in it, for the centre of the rocking shaft. 
Lastly, make GH and GK perpendicular to HL and KM 
respectively. Then, K G H is the position of the vibrating Bcnn, 
and HL and KM the lengths of the two clicks, and their positions 
at mid- stroke. The effective stroke of the clicks is half the pitch of 
the teeth, and the total stroke as much greater as may be necessary 
to ensure their clearing the teeth. 

Reversible Pawl. — The next figure shows a form of click used 
in the feed motion of shaping and other machines. The ratehet 




Revebsible Click. 

wheel is here an ordinary toothed wheel, and the click, B C, is so 
shaped as to be able to drive it either way. When the click is in 
the position shown in full lines, it drives the i-atchet wheel in 
the direction of the arrow. When the wheel is required to rotate 
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the other way, the click is lifted over to the dotted position ; and, 
if it be desired to stop the feed motion without stopping the 
machine, the click is pnt in an upright position. A portion t)f 
the pin at B, which turns with the click, is triangular in section. 
A spring presses on this part and so keeps the click in any one 
of its three positions. The ratchet wheel is keyed to A, the axis 
of the screw which moves the slide carrying the cutter, and the 
friction between this screw and its nut is sufficient, without any 
detent, to prevent the ratchet from moving back. The vibi-ating 
arm, A £, which carries the click is driven by a small eccentric 
or crank. The pawl may, of course, be made to move the rachet 
more than one tooth at a time by adjusting the angle through 
which AB vibrates. 

Masked Ratchet — In numbering machines it is often necessary 
to print the same number twice, as in cheques and their counter- 
foils. The ratchet which shifts the type wheels must, therefore, be 
moved at every alternate back-stroke of the printing machine. 
This may be accomplished by putting a second ratchet, running 
free on the shaft, alongside the driving one and making the pawl 
broad enough to move both. The second ratchet has the same 
number of teeth as the other, but its teeth are made alternately 
deep and shallow. It is also a little larger than the driving 
ratchet, so that the pawl passes over the top of the teeth of the 
latter, without moving it, when in a shallow tooth. Next stroke 
the pawl drops into a deep tooth. This allows it to catch the 
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Wobssam's Silbnt Fud. 
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G W for Grooved wheel. 
EC,, Eccentric cam. 

L ,, Lever. 
E D „ Eccentric detent. 
E R „ Eccentric rod. 



ThU 



teeth of the main ratchet and so shift the type wheel, 
arrangement is called a nuuhtd ratchet. 

Silent Feed. — A ratchet wheel is always more or less noisy in 
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action, and the wear caused by the sudden drop of the ]^iawl is 
considerable. To avoid this, a friction catch is sometimes sub- 
stituted for the pawl and a grooved wheel for the toothed one. 




Vertical Sawing Machine, by John M'Dowal & Sons of JoHN8TD]rl^ 
Showing Silent Fkbd. 

The pawl and ratchet then becomes a silettt feed. The action 
of this arrangement will be easily undei-stood by a referenot t« 
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the figure.* EG is an eccentric cam which is tapered at its 
edge to fit the groove in the grooved wheel, G W. It can turn 
on a pin carried by the lever, L. When E C moves as shown by 
the arrow, the friction causes it to turn about its axis, and, since 
the axis is not concentric with the circular [mrt of its rim, it 
gets wedged in the groove. Hence, for the rest of the stroke, the 
lever carries G W round with it At the beginning of the return 
stroke, E turns in the opposite direction, and so gets released 
from the groove. A detent^ E D, pi^ecisely similar to E C, but 
carried on a fixed arm, prevents the wheel from moving back- 
wards. The lever, L L, is worked by an eccentric, and the length 
of its stroke may be adjusted by altering the position of the end of 
the eccentric rod, E R, in the slot. The second illustration shows 
a sawing machine, with this feed motion at the right-hand side. 

Cotinting Wheels. — In counting machines, the wheel carrying 
the figures for the tens must turn through one-tenth of a revolution 
while the units wheel shifts from 9 to 0, and it must remain at 
rest at other times. The fMLine is true of the wheels for the 
hundreds and tens, and so on. The most obvious way to do this 
is to put ten teeth on the follower on the tens shaft, and only one 
on the driver on the units shaft. Every time the units wheel 
passes a certain point it will, therefore, shift the tens wheel by 
one tooth. The teeth on the follower are usually pins, and a 
roller is pressed between them by a spring. This roller serves to 
bring the wheel to its exact position, and to lock it there. 

Another device is shown in the accompanying figure, which 
avoids the shock that always takes place in the first arrange- 
ment. Here, A is the shaft whose revolutions require to be 
counted, and B the centre of the counting wheel. The wheel fixed 
to the shaft, A, carries a ])in, C, which moves the counting wheel 
by gearing with the sides of the slots. While the pin is in a slot, 
the horns, G, K, &c., pass through the part, M G H L, of the 
driving wheel, which is cut for the ])urpose. After the pin has 
left the slot, the curved part, GHK, bears on the convex arc, 
H K M, and so locks the counting wheel in the position shown in 
the figure. The figure shows only five slots, but there may be ten 
or any other required number. When used for counting, there 
would, of course, be ten. 

The following construction may be used for finding the propor- 
tions of the various parts : — Join A B, and set out angles B A 

A-DT^ ^ 1, w 360° 180" , . / 

A 1) D, iJcc., each equal to -^ — , or , where n is the number of 

* We have to thank Messrs John M*Dowal & Sons, of Johnstone, the 
makers of this machine, for these two figures. 
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dots required. Draw AC and AD perpendicular to B C and BD 
respectively, and complete the regular polygon, of which C A and 
A D are the halves of two adjacent sides. In the figure, this is a 

-I 




Counting Wheel. 

regular pentagon. Then each alternate line radiating from B, sucli 
as BC or BD, is the centre line of a slot, and the others, as B A, 
the centre lines of the circular arcs, GHK, &c With centre 
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A and radius AC, describe the circle OED, to represent the 
path of the centre of the pin, and another circle, with B as centre, 
to touch it. Then, at the points where this latter circle cuts the 
centre lines of the slots, make semicircles of the same radius as 
the pin, C. The sides of the slots may then be drawn parallel to 
their respective Centre lines to touch these semicircles. The arcs, 
G H K, ai*e drawn with radius equal to A H, and their centres at 
the angles of the polygon, so a.s to be concentric with H K M 
when in gear with it. The arc, M L H, has its centre in A C, 
and its radius equal to B G or B K. 

Geneva Stop. — This is a modification of the above, used to 
prevent watches being overwound, and such like purposes. This 
is effected by filling up one of the slotS; as shown by the dotted 
circle at N. The ])in on A is arrested when N reaches C or D. 
The same thing would result from filling up one of the hollows 
like G H K. It is obvious that the shaft, A, can make one 
complete turn for every slot, except the stopping one, and a 
complete turn all but the angle, G A K, for that one. 

Connting Machines. — The accompanying illustration shows a very 
good form of counting-machine (with three of its dials removed) 




The "Universal Counter. 



which works on a modification of the first of the above-mentioned 
methods.* The driving mechanism consists essentially of a short 
lever, L, which can oscillate about the pin, P, and which drives 
the ratchet wheel, R W, by two projections on its end. Below 
this lever, L, there is a circular plate from which a pin projects 
into the hole in L. This pin, not being concentric with the 
circular plate, will cause L to oscillate when the plate rotates. 
The rod, Z, is attached to the back of this plate when the instru- 
ment is used to count revolutions, and the lever, H, to its edge, as 
shown in the figure, when used to count oscillations. The ratchet 
wheel spindle carries the first or units dial, and also a disc, D, 
having a pin projecting downwards from its lower edge. The 
next spindle, to which the tens dial is attached, has a toothed 

* This and the following figure were kindly supplied by the makers of 
these iastruments, Messrs. Sch&ffer & Budenberg of Glasgow, &c. 
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\rheel, T W, with twenty teeth. These teeth are alternately 
broad and narrow, and the wheel is locked by the disc, D, gearing 
between two consecutive broad teeth. At the proper time, the 
pin on D conies into gear with a nan'ow tooth, and, at the same 
time, a notch on the edge of the disc allows one broad tooth to 
pass round. The tens spindle, therefore, makes one-tenth of a 
revolution. The same arrangement is adopted for the other dials. 
The case of the instrument has windows which allow only one 
figure on each dial to be seen at a time. In order that the dials 
may be easily set to zero, their spindles are each mounted on 
separate levers, which are locked in their places by the bent lever 
to which V is attached. Pulling V to the left frees these levers, 
and permits them to be so turned as to put the toothed wheels 
out of gear with their respective discs, when the dials may be 
set to zero. 

Another counter by the same makers is shown in the second 




Harding Counter. 

figure. In this instrument the dials are cylindrical and all run 
loose on one shaft. To the right-hand side of each (except the 
first) is fixed a number of pins, and to the left (except on the last) 
two only. Above the dials, between each pair, a set of little 
toothed wheels is mounted loosely on a secondary spindle. These 
toothed wheels gear with the pins on the dials, and every alternate 
tooth is also broad enough to gear with the side of the right-hand 
dial, which locks them in the same way as the disc in the "Uni- 
versal " counter. The two pins on the left of a dial come into 
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gear at the proper time, and a slot on the side of the dial allovs 
the little pinion to turn two teeth. This is just sufficient to 
cause the next dial to turn through one-tenth of a revolution. 
The same thing is true of each of the other dials. This instrument 
is driven in a similar way to the previous one. 

Watt's Parallel Mation. — Referring to the illustration of Watt's 
double-acting engine, previously given in this Lecture, the student 
will notice that the beam and piston-rod are connected by a set of 
links. This system of links has been called Watt's Parallel Motion, 
The first part — viz., that for guiding a point in a straight line~-is 
usually termed a " parallel motion," although this term properly 
belongs to the portion which makes certain other points travel in 
paths parallel to that of this guided point. The next figure will 





Watt's Approximate Straight-Linb 
Motion. 



CONSTBUOTION FOB LENGTHS 

OP Links. 



serve to show the principle on which an approximate rectilinear 
motion is obtained. Part of the beam of the engine is shown in 
three different positions, C T^, Tg, and O T3. The point, T, in 
it is connected by the link, T <, to the end of a lever or radius rod, 
^ pivotted at c. In their mid positions, C Tg, c t^t these two 
levers are usually parallel to each other, and perpendicular to the 
line Pj Pg ^3* ^'^® point, T, describes an arc of a circle round 0, 
and t round c. As these arcs curve in opposite directions, we 
should expect some intermediate point on the link, T t, to curve in 
neither direction, but to describe an approximate sti'aight line. 
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The actual 



"P t C T 
This point, P, may be found by making -.^-= = . 

j: L C t 

path of P is like the figure 8, and the parts which cross are very 
nearly exact straight lines for a short distance on either side of 
the crossiog. 

Prof. Rankine gives the following construction for the lengths 
of the links in his Jfachincry and Milltvork : — Let A be the centre 
of the beam, G D the centre line of the piston-rod's motion, and B 
the mid position of its end. Draw A D perpendicular to G D. 
Make D E equal to one-fourth of the stroke, and join A K Draw 
E F perpendicular to A E, and meeting A D in F. A F is the 
length of the beam. If G be the point where the radius rod cuts 
G D, draw G K at right angles to G D, and make D H equal to 
G B. Join A to H, and F to B, and produce A H and F B to 
meet G K in K and L. Then, F L is the connecting link, K L is 
the radius rod, and B is the point on the link, F L, to which the 
piston-rod must be attached. 

Parallel Motion. — We will now consider the parallel motion 
proper. In the accompanying figure ABTt is a parallelogram, 
and is a point in A^ produced. In the meantime we will 
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Parallel Motion. 



Parallel Motion fob Richard's 
Indicator. 



leave the links CT and BD out of account and consider the 
parallelogram only. Join B c and we have two similar triangles, 
B A c and P « c. 

^ = -r^. .-. P< = BA-T— = a constant, 
BA Ac Ac 

That is, in every position of the parallel ogi'am the point, P, 
remains in one fixed position in the link, T t. Moreover, the ratio 
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B c 

,^- id constant, and, therefore, whatever path P traces out, B will 

IT c 

trace out a similar one. This is the principle of the pantograph^ 
which is used for enlarging or reducing dmwings. Now, we have 
just seen how we may make P move in an approximate straight 
line by the link, C T. B will, therefore, also move in an approxi- 
mate straight line. We might have guided B instead of P with 
a radius rod, but this would have necessiUited longer and heavier 
links and would have occupied more space. 

In applying this motion to his engine, Watt made Ate the beam, 
and attached the piston-rod to B and the air pump-rod to P. The 
lengths Acy tc were, therefore, proportional to the strokes of the 
piston and pump bucket respectively. Sometimes a third link 
was added so as to get a second parallelogram and a second point 
moving parallel to P, and this was used to drive the feed-pump. 

The right-hand tigure shows the jmrallel motion of Richard's 
steam engine indicator.*^ The student will at once see that it is 
a modification of Watt's parallel motion. In this case the piston- 
rod, P R, is attached by the link, E F, to the bar, C D, between 
D and the centre, C. The motion of p, to which the pencil is 
attached, is, therefore, a magnified copy of the piston's motion.* 

* See Lecture XVI. of the author s Elementary Manual of Steam caid the 
Steam Engine for a description of this indicator. 
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LscTURB XIX.— Questions. 

1. Describe Hooke's joint for connectinjc^ two axes whose directions meet 
in a point. Investigate a method of setting out in a diagram the angles 
described by the axes in the same given time. (Hons. S. and A. Exam.^ 
1895.) 

2. Sketch and describe the double Hooke's joint, and explain why it is 
used in certain cases in preference to the single joint. 

3. The rods of a double-barrelled pump are attached to a double-oranked 
shaft, at the end of which is a wheel with 30 teeth. The wheel gears with 
a pinion of 8 teeth driven by a winch handle. Find the number of single 
strokes performed by each pump rod while the winch handle makes 15 
revolutions, and sketch the arrangement. Ans. 8. 

4. In printing machines the table is sometimes made to reciprocate by 
running a pinion between two racks, whereof one is fixed and tne other is 
attached to the table. The pinion may be actuated by a crank and con* 
necting-rod, but in that case the reciprocation of the table is not uniform, 
how may a uniform reciprocation be obtained? (Hons. S. and A. Exam.» 
1893.) 

5. What is an epicyclic train, and where are such trains chiefly employed ? 
Investigate a formula for ascertaining the relative velocities of the first and 
last wheels of such a train. In an epicyclic train, where the first wheel 
has 20 teeth and is fixed, the second and third wheels are on one axis and 
have 30 and 40 teeth respectively, and the last wheel has 50 teeth, find the 
number of rotations of the last wheel for 30 rotations of the arm. In which 
direction does the last wheel rotate relatively to the arm? (S. and A. 
Exam., 1893.) Ana, 14; in the same direction. 

6. In a ro])e-making machine, the reels containing the strands are carried 
round in a circular path, but no twisting or untwistmg of the strands occurs 
during the operation. Sketch and describe the epicyclic train, or other 
device, by which you would accomplish this. If a little extra twist be 
required to be put on the strands, how may this be done? Explain your 
answer fully. (S. and A. Exam., 1891.) 

7. Prove the formula which gives the velocity of rotation of the last 
wheel of an epicyclic train in terms of the velocities of the first wheel and 
the arm, and arrange an epicyclic train in which the last wheel and the 
arm shall rotate with equal velocities in opposite directions. (S. and A. 
Exam., 1889.) 

8. A train of three spur wheels is carried by a revolving arm, the first m 
a dead wheel of 60 teeth, the second has 30 teeth, and the third has 45 
teeth. Prove the formula for determining the number of revolutions of the 
second and third wheels for each revolution of the arm, and ascertain the 
actual numbers in this example. (S. and A. Exam., 1890.) Ans. 3;-i. 

9. Investigate the kinematic properties of an epicyclic train formed by a 
combination of three equal bevel wheels in eear. Describe, with sketches, 
the manner in which this combination has been applied in Houldsworth's 
differential motion. Mention other useful applications of the combination, 
pointing out the special results obtained. (Hons. S. and A. Exam., 1895.) 

10. i&i epicyclic train supported on a frame consists of (1) a spur wheels 
A, having 40 teeth ; (2) a disc, B, having the same axis as A, and carrying 
at equal intervals three pinions of 16 teeth, each of which ffears with A ; 
(3) an annular wheel, C, of 72 teeth coaxial with A and B, and gearing with 
the three pinions. If A be made a dead wheel and G be the driver, find the 
Telocity ratio of B to C, both as regards magnitude and direction, proving 
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any formula which you employ. If B be locked to the frame, and A be the 
driver, find the same as regards C and A. How would you alter the gear- 
ing on B, so that C and A may rotate in the same direction while the disc 
B remains locked to the frame ? How may the driving gear of a bicycle be 
arranged lo that the vehicle may travel more- slowly up-hiU, while the pedal 
axis runs at the same rate as on level ground? (Hons. S. and A. Exam., 
1894.) Ans. A;-*. 

11. Explain the manner in which Watt used the so-called Sun and Planet 
Wheels as a substitute for a crank and connecting-rod, and account for the 
result which he obtained. (S. and A. ExauL, 1892.) 

12. What are elliptical wheels, and for what purpose are they used? 
What peculiar property of the ellipse has to be takken into account in de- 
signing them, and how are they arranged in practice? Give a sketch. 
(Adv. S. and A. Exam., 1892.) How are these wheels applied to the 
driving of cycles ? 

13. Sketch a cam for giving a bar a uniform reciprocating motion, and 
explain how you find the form of its periphery. 

14. Set out a form of cam which, when acting on a bar by uniform 
rotation, will cause the backward and forward motion of the bar to have 
an interval of rest between each. Describe some other method of obtaining 
an intermittent motion of this kind. (Adv. S. & A. Exam., 1888.) 

15. Describe, by the aid of the necessary sketches, how the circular 
motion of the driving pulley is converted into the reciprocating motion of 
the punch in an ordinary machine for punching holes in metal plates. 
Calculate the approximate maximum pressure in pounds at the end of a 
punch in cutting a hole 1 inch in diameter througn a steel plate f inch 
thick, the resistance of the plate to shearing being taken as 50,000 lbs. per 
square inch of section. (Adv. 8. & A. Exam., 1894). Ans. 98,175 lbs. 

16. Sketch and describe what form of cam you would use when it is 
required to drive the bar both ways, (1) at right angles to the axis of the 
cam, and (2) parallel to it. 

17. Sketch a pawl and ratchet wheel as used for preventing the recoil of 
the gear. 

18. Sketch and describe some form of pawl which will drive a ratchet 
wheel during both the forward and backward strokes. 

19. Sketch a ratchet feed motion, such as is suitable for a planing 
machine, and explain the manner in which the amount of feed is regulated. 
(S. & A. Adv. Exam., 1892.) 

20. It is sometimes useful to advance a ratchet wheel at every aUerntUe 
forward stroke of the driver, instead of at every stroke, as is commonly 
the case; describe and sketch a mechanical contrivance which will give 
such a movement. 

21. Describe, with the necessary sketches, some form of silent feed 
arrangement commonly used instead of a ratchet wheel, for advancing the 
timber in sawing macmnes. Explain the principle of the friction grip upon 
which such a contrivance depends. Within what limit as to deviation of 
the line of pressure from the common normal is a friction grip possible, and 
why? (Adv. S. & A. Exam., 1893.) 

22. Sketch and describe a vertical sawmill, showing how the silent feed 
is applied. 

23. Sketch and describe an arrangement for counting the number of 
strokes or revolutions of an engine. 

24. Explain the principle of Watt's approximate straight line motion, 
commonly called a parallel motion. By what combination of linkwork is 
an exact straight line motion obtained ? Prove the geometrical proposition 
upon which the result depends. (S. & A. Hons. Exam., 1893.) 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT'S SECOND STAGE OR 
ADVANCED EXAMINATION IN APPLIED MECHANICS, 
1896. 

Tou may not attempt more than six questions. 

21. Compare the force expended in pile driving by a ram or monkey of 
1 ton falling 20 feet, with that of a weight of 2 tons falling 10 feet. If 
one blow of the former moves the pile 9 inches, what is the average 
resistance that is opposed to its motion ? * 

22. Distinguish between a spur wheel, a bevel wheel, a worm wheel, 
and a rack. What is the velocity ratio of two wheels ? If a bar of cast 
iron 1 inch square and 1 inch long when secured at one end, breaks trans- 
versely with a load of 6,000 lbs. suspended at the free end ; what would 
be the safe working pressure, employing a factor of 10, between the two 
teeth which are in contact in a pair of spur wheels, whose width of tooth 
is 6 inches, the depth of the tooth, measured perpendicularly from the 
point to the root, oeing 2 inches, and the thickness at the root of the 
tooth H inches? 

23. A king-post truss, whose height is one-fourth of its span, is loaded at 
the joints with vertical loads of 15, 30, and 45 units respectively. Determine 
the nature and amount of the stresses in each member of the frame. * 

24. What is a cam ? For what purposes in mechanism are cams generally 
used? Sketch and describe the construction and actual form of a cam 
in use in any machine with which you are acquainted. Sketch a cam 
which would give a slow forward and quick return motion to a recipro- 
cating piece, with an interval of rest between the two motions. 

25. Describe and show by the necessary sketches the construction oE a fly- 
press for punching holes in iron plates. In such a press the two balls weigh 
30 lbs. each, and are placed at a radius of 30 inches from the axis of the 
screw, the screw itseu being of 1 inch pitch. What diameter of hole 
could be punched by such a press in a wronght-iron plate of ^ inch in 
thickness ; the shearing strength of the metal being 22 '5 tons per square 
inch ? (Consider that the balls are revolving at the rate of 60 revolutions 
per minute when the punch comes into contact with the metal, and that 
the resistance of the plate is overcome in the first sixteenth of an inch of 
the thickness of the plate.) * 

26. Sketch in section, and describe the construction of a differential 
pulley block working with an endless chain. Why with such a system of 
olocks does the weight remain suspended after the pull has been taken off 
the chain ? Indicate clearly on your sketch the position of the chain on the 
pulleys and the snatch block, showing which side of the fall of the chain 
should be pulled in order to raise and lower the load respectively. If in 
a Weston's pulley block only 40 per cent, of the energy expended is utilised 
in lifting the load, what would require to be the diameter of the smaller 
part of tne compound pulley when the largest diameter is 8 inches, in order 
that a pull of 50 lbs. on the chedn may raise a load of 550 lbs. ? 

27. In a vernier calliper, the bar of the instrument is divided into inches, 
and each inch is sub-divided into 40 equal divisions. On the sliding jaw of 

* For these questions see Vol. II. of this book. 
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the instrument is carried a vernier whose length is eaual to 24 of the 
small divisions on the bar of the calliper (the vernier therefore measures 
i^ inch in length), and the vernier Scale is divided into 25 equal divisions. 
When the sliding jaw is brought into close contact with the fixed limb of 
the calliper, the zero line on the vernier then coincides with the zero line 
OD the bar ; what would then be the distance between the first line from 
zero on the vernier and the first line of the scale on the bar of the calliper? 
Sketch and describe the construction of the instrument and the method 
of taking outside measurements with it. What would be the exact position 
of the vernier on the bar of the instrument when the two jaws of the 
callipers are separated by a distance of 0*782 inch ? 

28. A contractor's portable hand crane has a vertical post A B, to which 
the jib A C is inclined 45°, and the tension rod B C makes with A B an angle 
A B C of 120% The back-stay from the head of the post B to the ex- 
tremity D of the horizontal strut A D is inclined at an angle of 45'' to 
A D. Find the weight of the counterbalance required at D to balance a 
load of 10 tons suspended from the end C of the jib. Determine also the 
nature and amount of the stress on the jib A C, and in the rods B C and 
B D ? (The tension in the chain may be neglected. ) * 

29. A flywheel weighing 5 tons has a mean radius of gyration of 10 feet. 
The wheel is carried on a shaft of 12 inches diameter and is running at 
65 revolutions per minute ; how many revolutions will the wheel make 
before stopping if the coefficient of friction of the shaft in its bearing is 
0*065 ? (Other resistances may be neglected.) * 

30. Describe, with the aid of sketches, the construction and use of the 
quadrant for carrying the change wheels of the screw-cutting lathe, and 
explain the manner in which change wheels are employed in cutting screw 
threads of different pitches in the same lathe. What are the sources of 
inaccuracy in the screw threads so produced? What number of wheels 
would you employ, how would they be arranged, and how many teeth 
would each wheel have in order to cut upon a bolt a left-handed screw 
thread of J inch pitch, on a lathe whose loading screw is right handed and 
has two threads to the inch ? In which direction would the saddle of the 
lathe travel when cutting a left-hand screw thread in the lathe above 
named ? 

31. What is the use of an intensifier or intensifying accumulator in the 
working of hydraulic machinery? Sketch such an apparatus, and explain 
fully its principle and construction : give also one example of the applica- 
tion of the intensifier to hydraulic machinery. 

32. What are the differences in the methods of working of a millinc: 
machine and of a planing machine, as arranged for tooling flat surfaces ? 
What are the advantages of milling over planing? Sketch in front and 
end elevation the cutter or mill for tooling a flat surface, and give any details 
you can as to the best form for the teeth, and say why for cutting metals 
the cutting speeds of milling tools can be made greater than those of 
ordinary planing tools. 
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SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENTS HONOURS 

EXAMINATION, 1896. 

You may not attempt more than six qtieMtions, 

41. Compare the physical qualities of cast iron and wrought iron, and 
of these with mild steel such as is used for boiler, construction ; also 
compare them with the steel used for turning tools. Give a numerical 
statement of the relative powers of these four varieties of iron to resist 
tensile, compressive, and torsional stresses respectively. What are the 
fundamental differences in chemical composition between cast iron, 
wrought iron, and mild steel ? 

42. Show clearly why, under ordinary conditions, a worm wheel should 
not be employed to drive a worm, and state also under what conditions 
such a method of driving becomes possible. In lar^e horizontal borine 
machines, the boring bar that carries the boring head is slowly revolved 
by a large worm wheel, which is itself driven by a worm rotated either by 
suitable pulleys and belting from the main driving shaft of the shop, or by 
a small engine coupled direct on to the worm shaft. Sketch the boring 
bar, with the boring head, as also the driving gear, and show how the 
boring head is traversed along the bar. Why is worm gearing used for 
driving these heavy machines ? 

43. Show that the frictional resistance between a belt and a flat pulley 
may be represented by the formula — 



log (f ) = 0- 



4343 fiB 



when T and t represent the tensions respectively on the two sides of the 
belt, of which T is greater than i ; m is the coemcient of friction between 
the belt and the rim of the pulley, and 6 is the circular measure of the 
angle subtended at the centre of the pulley by the part of the belt which is 
in contact with the pulley. If /x = O'l, what would be the greatest load 
that could be supported by the rope or chain which passes around the drum, 
12 inches in diameter, of a treble purchase crab or winch, which is fitted 
with a strap friction brake worked by a lever, to the long arm of which 
a pressure of 60 lbs. is applied ? The diameter of the brake pulley is 30 
inches, and the brake handle is 3 feet in length from its fulcrum ; one end 
of the brake strap is inmiovable, being attached to the pin forming the 
fulcrum of the brake handle, while the other end of the strap or belt is 
attached to the shorter arm, 3 inches in length, of the brake lever. The 
angle subtended by the strap at the centre of the brake pulley measures 

— . The gearing of the crab is as follows : — On the shaft which carries 

the brake wheel is a pinion of 15 teeth, and this gears into a wheel of 50 
teeth on the second shaft ; a pinion of 20 teeth on this latter shaft gears 
into a wheel with 60 teeth carried upon the drum or barrel shaft. Sketch 
the crab and show the construction of the brake. Given '20466= log 1*602. 

44. What are the advantages of forging large masses of steel by 
hydraulic pressure over the same operation performed by the steam 
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hammer ? Show clearly, with the assistance of the necessary sketches, the 
method employed in hydraulic forging presses for bringing the ram or 
pressing surface rapidly back from the work after each appucation of the 
pressure. 

45. Prove an algebraic formula to show that, with a continuous load of 
uniform intensity passing over a beam AB, such as when a long train 
passes over a bridge from A to B, the maximum shearing stress at any 
point K of the beam occurs when the part A K is fully loaded while the 
part KB is entirely unloaded, and that the magnitude of the stress is 
proportional to the square of the distance of K from the point A. A 
train of 1 ton per foot run, and upwards of 100 feet in length, passes over 
a bridge of 100 feet span ; what would be the maximum shearing sti^esses 
at distances of 25 and 50 feet respectively from one end of the bridge? 
Show how to determine graphically the shearing stresses in the beam.* 

46. Describe and show, with the necessary sketches, the drivine arrange- 
ment of the Whitworth double-geared slotting machine. Show and describe 
clearly how the upward or return stroke of the tool is made more quickly 
than the downward or cutting stroke. Show also how the length of the 
stroke is varied ; how the height to which the ram can be lifted is adjusted 
to suit the varying depths of work on the table ; and, lastly, indicate how 
the back gear is thrown in and out of gear. 

47. Investigate an expression in terms of p, pi, and q, which will give 
the resultant tensile stress pi per square inch of section, in a material 
which is subjected at the same time to a direct tensile stress of p lbs. per 
square inch, and to a shearing stress of q lbs. per square inch. A bar of 
iron LB at the same time under a direct tensile stress of 5,000 lbs. per square 
inch and to a shearing stress of 3,500 lbs. per square inch. What would be 
the resultant equivalent tensile stress in the material ? * 

48. Distinguish between an absorption and a transmission dynamo- 
meter. Describe the action and sketch the construction of an '*Epicyclic 
train form of Dynamometer,'' and obtain an expression for calculating 
with the aid of such an apparatus the horse-power being transmitted by 
a shaft. The power of a portable engine is tested by passing a strap over 
the flywheel, which is 54 inches in diameter ; one end of the strap is 
fixed, while a weight is suspended from the other end. With such an 
arrangement, what would be the horse-power transmitted by the engine 
when runninc at 160 revolutions per minute, if the suspended weight is 
300 lbs. and the tension on the fixed end lb found by a spring balance to be 
195 lbs.? 

49. Describe and show, with the aid of necessary sketches, the construc- 
tion of the "Pulsometer." Describe how it works, and indicate the con- 
trivances introduced to promote the steady flow of water and to pravent 
sudden shocks upon the apparatus. Is the pulsometer an economical 
arrangement for raising water ? Give reasons for your answer. What, if 
any, are its advantages over the ordinary piston pump? 
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Curves — Exact method of 

drawing cycloidal, . 247 

, , for the teeth of wheels, 242 

The cycloid, . . . 242 

„ becomes a straight 

line, ... 244 
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Curves— 

The epicycloid, . . 243 

„ becomes an involute, 244 

The hypocycloid, . 243, 244 

,, becomes a point, . 245 

„ becomes a straight 

line, ... 244 
The involute, . . 244, 276 
Curves— Practical method of 

drawing cycloidal, . 248 
Cutting leather for belts, 
„ machine — Gear, . 
Cycle gear — Sun and planet, . 
Cycloid— The, . 

„ „ becomes a straight 

line, . 
Cycloidal teeth, 

— Calculation of the 

length of, 264, 271 
— Diameters of gen- 
erating circles 
for, ... 268 
— ^Exact method of 
drawing, . 
for wheds with 
internal con- 
tact, 
for wheels with 
internal con< 
tact — Length 
of, . 
— ^Least number of, 
— Obli(^uity of re- 
action with, • 
— ^Path of contact 

with, 
— ^Path of contact 
with, for inter- 
nal contact, 
— Practical method 
of drawing. 
Cylindrical grooved cam, 

„ sur&ces— Friction of, 
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Diagram — Indicator, . . 23 
„ of angles of repose, . 64 

„ of work done m ele- 

vating a chain, . 17 
,, of work done in ele- 

vating a load by 
a rope, . . 19 
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Diagram of work done in 

stretching a springi 15 
„ of work done by a 

nniform moment, 41 
,, of work done by a 

variable force, . 12 
„ of work done by a 

variable moment, 42 
Differential brake for sounding 

machine, . .142 
„ pulley block— Wes- 
ton's, ... 64 
Doable-acting pawl, . . 390 
„ belting, . . .318 
„ helical wheels, . . 307 
„ Hooke's joint, . . 374 
„ inclined plane, . . 180 
Drawing-up frame for jointing 

belts, 317 

Driver and follower, . . 206 

Drives— -Multigroove rope, . 333 

Dynamometers, . . . 143 

„ — Absorption, . . 144 

„ — Appold's compensating 

lever, , . . 148 
„ „ — Improved, . , 151 

„ — Prony brake, . . 144 
„ „ — Improved, . 146 

„ — Semicircular strap, . 151 
,, — Society of Aits rope- 
brake, . . . 153 
„ — Society of Arts rope- 
brake — Advantages 
of, . . . . 154 
„ — Society of Arts rope- 
brake — Large, . . 158 
„ — Society of Arts rope- 
brake — Tests of 
engines with, . . 156 
„ — Transmission, . . 160 
„ „ — Ayrton and 

Perry's, . 163 
„ „ — Ayrton and 

Perry's 
spring 
coupling, . 165 
„ „ —Cross', . 165 

„ » — Epicyclic 

train, . 162 
„ „ — Flather's, . 165 

„ ,, — Hydraulic,. 165 

„ -King's, . 162 
„ „ —Rotatory, . 162 

„ „ — Siemens', . 160 



Dynamometers— Transmission — 

—Spring, . 163 
„ „ — Tension, for 

submarine 
cables, . 166 
,, „ — ^Van Winkle's, 

163 
„ „ — Von Hefner — 

Alteoeck's, 160 
„— Webber's, 162 
„ „ -White's,. 162 
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Efficiencies— Table of , . .26 

Efficiency of a machine, . 26, 57, 196 

, , a reversible machine, 20 1 

„ screws, . . . 186 

,, „ — Maximum, 187 

Ellipses — Epicyclic train for 

tracing, .... 378 

Elliptic cycle gear, . . . 383 

Energy— Conservation of, . 49 

Epicyclic train dynamometer, 162 

„ for tracing ellipses, 378 

„ of wheels, . . 377 

Epicycloid— The, ... 243 

„ becomes an 

involute, . 244 



Face of a tooth, . . .238 
Fastener —Walker's j ump-joint, 323 
Feed— Silent, .... 392 
Field's combined steam and hot 

air engine, 157 
„ —Result of B.H.P. 

tests of, to face p. 158 
Flanged or shrouded wheels, . 305 
Flank of a tooth, . . .238 
Flather's hydraulic transmission 

dynamometer, . • .105 
Flexible brakes, . . .137 
Follower and driver, . . 20i> 
Force — Absolute units of, . 2, 3 
— Definition of, . . 2 
— Gravitation unit of, • 2 
— Moment of a, . . 31 
-ratio, .... 52 
„ of gearing, . . 216 
—Tractive, . . .112 
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Force— Tractive— Table of, . 113 
„ —Unit of, ... 2 
Frame — Drawing up, for joint- 
ing belts, .... 317 
Friction— Angle of. . . 62, 64 
„ — Beanchawp Tower's 

experiments on, . 76 
,, between belt and 

pulley, . . 124, 355 
,, between rope and 

grooved pulley, 

126, 365, 3o7 
„ clutches, . . 131-133 

„ —Coefficient of, . 61, 62, 65 
„ — Coefficient of, be- 
tween ropes and 
grooved pulleys, . 358 
„ coupling — Addyman's, 

132, 133 
„ „ — Bagshaw's, 133 

,, ,, — Concentric 

grooved 
disc, . 134 
„ „ — Weston's, 133 

,, —Definition of, . . 60 
, , — Finding coefficient of , 62, 65 
,f — Fleendng Jenkin's 

experiments on, . 75 
„ gearing, . . .226 

„ „ —Power trans- 

mitted by, 227 
,, ,, — Robertson's 

wedge, . 231 
,, — Him's experiments 

on, . . . 74 
,, — Laws of, . 61 

,, — Limiting,. . 60 

„ — ^Morin's experiments 

on, . 62,73 

„ of collars, 88, 115 

„ —Table of, 90 
„ conical pivots, 117 

,, cylindrical surfaces, 73 
flat pivots, . .115 
„ journals, • 76 

„ —Table of; 80 
„ —Work lost 

by, . 104 

, , plane surfaces, . 62 

„ pivot bearing, 91, 115 

„ railway brakes, . 95 

ships, ... 99 

solids in water — 

Table of, . . 97 
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Friction of toothed gearing, . 296 
water, ... 96 
pivot— Schiele'santi-, 121 
pulley —Weston's cen- 
trifugal, . .135 
—Rolling, . . .110 
— Static and kinetic, . 61 
— Thurston's experi- 
ments on, . 75 
wheels— Anti-, . 113 
with different methods 
of lubrication — 
Table of, 85 
„ ' usefully applied, . ISO 
Frictional resistances of ma- 
chines, 196 

Froude's frictional constants — 

Table of, .... 98 
Frustrum friction clutch, . 131 

Fusee— The 42 

„ —Correct form of curve 

for, . . .44 



Qeab-cutting machine, . . 291 
,, — Sun and planet cycle, . 383 
Gearing— Belt, . . .312 
,, —Chain, . .812 

,, — Constant velocity- 
ratio of toothed, . 236 
,, — ^Detinition of, . 206 

„ -Double helical, . 307 
,, —Friction, ... 226 
,, „ — Power trans- 

mitted bv, 227 
,, „ — Robertsons 

wedge, . 231 
„ „ „ -Power 

transmitted 
by, . .232 
„ „ of toothed, . 296 

„ —Gee's toothed, . . 247 
„ —Helical, ... 307 
,, — Hooke's stepped, . 305 
„ — Power transmitted by , 216 
„ —Rope, . 312,327 

Gee's toothed gearing, . . 247 
Generatiog circles— Kffect of, 
on forms 
of teeth, 252 
,, „ —Diameter, 268 

Geneva stop, . . • . 396 

Graphical representation of work, 12 
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Grooved cams, . . . 387 

„ disc friction coupling, 134 
,, pulley — Friction he- 
tween rope 
and, . 12G, 357 
„ ,, — Ratios of ten- 

sion in tight 
and slack 
sides of ropes 
in, . . 359 
Grooves of rope puUeys — Pro- 
portions of, .... 330 
Guttapercha belting, . . 323 
„ „ —Composite, 323 

H 

Harding counter, . . . 397 
Haulage— Wire rope, . 339 

Heart wheel, or heart- shaped 

cam, 38/) 

Helical gearing, . . . 307 

„ ,, —Double, . 307 

Hemp ropes — Strength of, . 328 

Hirn's experiments on friction, 74 

Hooke's joint, .... 374 

,, „ —Double, . . 374 

,, stepped gearing, . 305 

Horse-power absorbed by rope 

driving, . . 335 
„ — Definition of, . 24 

„ — Telodynamic 

transmission of , 335 
,, — Testing brake, 145 

,, transmitted by belts, 

323, 326, 360 
„ ,, cotton ropes, 

334, 360 
„ „ friction gear- 

ing, . 227 
„ „ gearing, . 216 

,, „ ropes at high 

si)eeds, . 363 
„ „ wedge gear- 

ing, . 232 
„ „ wire ropes, 364 

Hydraulic transmission dyna- 
mometer, . . . .165 
Hypocycloid— The, . . 243, 244 
,, ,, becomes a 

point, . 245 
„ ,, becomes a 

straight 
line, 244, 252 
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Idlb wheel, .... 213 
Inclined plane, . 172 

,, „ — ^Least effort to 

pull. a body 
up a rough, 174 
„ ., —The double, . 180 

„ „ — ^Work done on 

a rough, . 173 
India-rubber belts, ... 322 
Indicator diafframs, ... 23 
,, — rarallel motion for 

Richard's, . 399, 400 
Influence of centrifugal tension 

on high-speed belts and ropes, 366 
Intermediate wheel, . 212 

Intermittent motion — Cam for, 386 
Internal contact — Cycloidal 

teeth for, 270 
„ ,, — Involute 

teeth for, 285 
Involute, . . . .244 

,, a particular case of 

epicycloid, . . 244 
, , — Practical method of 

drawing, . 254, 276 
teeth, . .276 

, , , , for internal con- 

tact, . . 285 
,, „ —Least number 

of, . . 283 
,, —Length of, 280, 282 
, , , , — Len gth of, for 

internal con- 
tact, . . 285 
,, „ — Obliquity of 

reaction with, 279 
,, ,, — Rack and 

pinion with, 284 
,, ,, — Size of base 

circles for, . 279 



Jenkin's experiments on friction, 75 

Joint— Double Hooke's, . . 374 
„ — Hooke's, . . . .374 
,, —Universal, . . . 374 

Joints-Belt, . . . .314 
„ „ —Strength of, . 317 

Journals— Friction of, . 76 

„ „ —Table of, 80 
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Journals — Methods of lubrica- 
ting, . . 84, 87 
„ — ^Work lost by friction 

in, ... 104 

Jump-joint fastener — ^Walker's, 323 
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Kinetic friction, ... 61 
King's transmission dynamo- 
meter, 162 



Laced joint for leather belts, 315, 316 
La Garousse's double-acting pawl, 390 
Lantern wheel, . . 256 

Lathe — Change wheels for a 

screw-cutting, . . . 213 

Laws of friction, ... 61 

Least number of cycloidal teeth, 269 

„ „ involute teeth, 283 

Leather belts— Curing, cutting, 

and splicing, . 313 
,, — Jointinff, . . 314 

„ — Side of, which 

should face 
pulley, . . 318 
See "Belts." 
Length of crossed belt, . . 346 
„ cycloidal teeth, . 264 
t> >} »i for 

internal contact, . 271 
„ involute teeth, 280, 2S2 

i> M If for 

internal contact, . 285 
„ open belt, . . 350 
Lever — Appold's compensating, 148 
Limiting angle of resistance, . 64 
„ friction, ... 60 
Link chain belting, . . 321 

Logarithms — Table of hyperbolic, 29 
Long leather belting — Manu- 
facture of, . . . . 318 
Lubricating bearings — Methods 

of, 84, 87. 
,, „ — Table of 

friction 
with dif- 
ferent me- 
thods of, 86 



Machine— Counting, . . 396 
,, — Definition of a^ • 52 
„ — EflBciency of a, 26, 196 
,, „ reversible, 201 

„ — ^Frictional resistances 

of a, .196 

„ —Gear-cutting, . 291 

„ — Object of a, . . 51 

„ —Sawing, . . 393 

Manufacture of long and broad 

leather belts, . . .318 
Marlborough wheel, . .213 
Masked ratchet, . . .392 
Materials for belting, . 313 

Matter— Definition of, . .1 
Maximum efficiency of a screw, 187 
Mechanical advantage, . . 52 
Moment of a couple, . . 34 
„ „ force, ... 31 
„ — Twisting, on a crank 

shaft, ... 108 
Moments — Algebraic sum of, . 32 
,, — The principle of, , 33 
Morin's experiments on fric- 
tion, . . . . 62, 73 
Mortice wheels, . . . 290 
Motion — Aggregate, . . 375 
,, — Approximate straight 

line, . .398 

,, — Cam for intermittent, 386 
„ —Parallel, . .399 

,, „ for Richard's 

indicator, 399, 400 

„ —Watt's, . 398, 400 

Multigroove rope drives, . . 333 
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Napierian logarithms— Table 
of, 29 

Non-reversibility of ordinary 
screws, .... 188 



Obliquitt of reaction, . . 263 
„ ,, with cycloidal 

teeth, . . 263 
„ „ with involute 

teeth,. . 279 
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Open belt— Length of an, . 350 
„ — Stepped speed oone 

for an, . 362, 363 



Paiullbl motion, . . . 399 
,> » ^or Richard's 

indicator, 399, 400 
„ —Watt's, 398, 400 
Path of approach, . . . 203 
„ contact with cydoidal 

teeth, ... 262 
„ contact with cycloidal 
teeth for internal 
contact, . . . 271 
„ contact with involute 

teeth, ... 280 
„ recess, . . . 263 

Pawl and ratchet, . . .389 
„ — Double-acting, . . 390 
„ — Reversible, . . . 391 
Pin wheels, .... 265 
„ —Disadvantages of, 269 
Pinion — Rack and, with cy- 
cloidal teeth, 252 



„ „ with invol- 

ute teeth, . 
„ „ with pin 

teeth, 
„ „ with radial 

flanks, 
„ with cycloidal teeth, . 
„ with helical teeth, 
„ with movable axis 
and rack. 
Pitch circle, . 
„ — Circular, . 
„ — Diametral, . 
,f line, . 
,, of teeth, 
point, . 
surface, 
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268 

264 
260 
308 

376 
207 
237 
237 
207 
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208 
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Pivot bearing— Friction of a, 91, 116 



— Conical, 
,, — Schiele's anti-friction. 
Plane surfaces — Friction of, . 
„ — The inclined, 
„ „ —Double, 

,, „ — Least effort 

to pull a 
body up a 
rough, 



117 
121 
62 
172 
180 
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Plane— Inclined— Work done 

on a rough, .... 173 
Planet— Sun and, wheels, . 382 
Power absorbed by rope driving, 335 
„ — Definition of, . . 24 
„ —Horse, ... 24 
„ — Telodynamic transmis- 
sion o^ . . . 335 
„ — Testing brake horse, . 145 
„ transmitted by belts, 323, 
326, 360 
„ ai cotton ropes, 334, 

360 
„ „ friction gear- 

ing, . . 227 
„ „gearmg, . 21& 

„ „ ropes at high 

speeds, . 363 

„ „ wedge gearing, 232 

„ „ wire ropes, . 364 

„ —Unit of, ... 24 

Practical method of drawing 

cycloidal curves, . . . 248 
Practical method of drawing 

involute curves, . 254, 276 

Principle of conservation of 

energy, . . 49 
„ combined rota- 

tions, . 296 

„ moments, . . 33 

,, work, . 49 

„ „ applied to 

machines, 51, 197 
„ „ appUed to 

tne steam 
engine, . 200 
Prony brake, .... 144 
„ — Improved form 

of, . . 146 
Proportions of grooves of rope 

pulleys, .... 330 
Propulsion — Best ande of, . 68 
Pulley— Action on thick belts 

of small, . . . 319 
„ block — Weston's dif- 
ferential, . . 64 
,, for cotton ropes, . 329 
„ — Friction between belt and, 

124, 355 
„ „ „ roi)e and, 

126, 355, 357 
„ — ^Proportions of grooves 

of rope, . . . 330 
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Pulley — Ratios of tensions in 
tight and slack sides 
of ropes working in 

Srooved, . . . 359 
e of leather which 
should face. . . 318 
,, — Sizes of, for ropes, . 328 
„ —Tightening, . .333 
,, * — Weston's centrifugal 

friction, 135 
„ „ differential, 54 



Qdick return — Cam giving a, . 386 
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Rack and pinion with cycloidal 

teeth. . 252 
„ ,, involute 

teeth,. 284 

„ „ pin teeth, 258 

„ „ radial flanks, 254 

,, ,, movable axis, 375 

Radial teeth, .... 252 

Ratchet wheel — Double-acting, 390 

,, —Masked,. . 392 

,, —Pawl and, . 389 

,, — Reversible, 391 

Ratios of expansion— Logarithms 

of, . . . .29 
„ tensions in tight and 

slack sides of belts, . 357 
,, tensions in tight and 

slack sides of ropes, . 359 
Reaction— Obliquity of, . . 263 
„ ,, with cycloidal 

teeth, . 263 
„ ,, with involute 

teeth, . 279 

Recess— Arc of, ... 239, 240 

„ —Path of, . . . 263 

Relays in rope haulage, . . 336 

Rei)ose— Angle of, . . 62, 64 

,, ,, —Diagram of, 64 

Requirements for belting, . 327 

Resistance — Limiting angle of, 64 

Resultant of force and couple, . 37 

Return — Cam giving a quick, . 386 

Reversible machine— Emciency 

of a, 201 



Richard's indicator — Parallel 

motion for, . 399, 400 

Robertson's grooved disc friction 

coupling, . . 134 
, , wedge friction gear- 

ing, ... 231 
, , wedge friction gear- 

iug— Power trans- 
mitted by, . .232 
Rolling friction, . . .110 
Root circle of a toothed wheel, 238 
Rope-brake — Society of Arts, . 153 
Rope and Ropes — Centrifugal 

tension in, . . . 366 
— Cotton, and pulleys for, 329 
drives — Multigroove, . 333 
— Friction between pulley 

and, . . 126,355,357 

gearing, . 312, 327 

haulage and transport — 

Wire, ... 330 

— Power absorbed by, . 335 

,, transmitted by, 

at high speeds, * 363 
„ transmittecl by 

cotton, . . 334 
„ transmitted by 

wire, . 364 

— Proportionsof grooves for, 330 

pulleys, . . 329 

—Pulleys for wire, . . 337 

— Ratios of tensions in 

tight and slack sides of, 359 
— Sizes of, and pulleys, . 328 
—Speed of, ... 335 
—Splicing, . . . 329 
— StrengUi of cotton and 

hemp, . 328 

— Table of apparent coeffi- 
cients of triction of, . 358 
transmission — Velocity 
ratio with, . . . 344 
-Wire, . . 335,338 

— Working strength, &c., of, 363 
Rotations — ^The principle of 

combined, . . 296 
Rotatory transmission dynamo- 
meters, .... 162 
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Schiele's anti-friction pivot, . 121 
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,, — Maximum efficiency of^ 187 
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face pulley, . . .318 
Siemens' transmission dynamo- 
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Silent feed, .... 392 
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,, ,, — Advantages of, 154 

Sounding machine— Brake for, 142 
Speed cone for crossed belt, . 349 
„ „ open belt, . ^ 362, 353 

,, of ropes, . . . 335 

Splicing leather for belts, . 313 

„ ropes,. : . 329 

Spring transmission dynamo- 
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Spur wheels — Sizes of, . 208 
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Static friction, .... 61 
Steam engine — Application of 
principle of 
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Stepped gearing — Hooke's, 305 
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THEIR EFFECTS AND DETECTION. 

Thiiu) Edition. In Large 8vo, Cloth, with Tables and Illustrationv. 
Price 21s. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
I. — Historical Introduction. II. — Classification — Statistics — Connection 
between Toxic Action and Chemical Composition — Life Tests— General 
Method of Procedure — The Spectroscope — Examination of Blood and Blood 
Stains. III. — Poisonous Gases. IV. — Acids and Alkalies. V. — More 
or less Volatile Poisonous Substances. VI. — Alkaloids and Poisonovs 
Vegetable Principles. VII. — Poisons derived from Living or Bead Animal 
Substances. VIII. — The Oxalic Acid Group. IX.-— Inorganic Poisons. 
Appendix : Treatment, by Antidotes or otherwise, of Cases of Poisoning. 

" Undoubtedly thb MoeT coxtlistb work on Toxicology in our language."— TA« Analyst (on 
the Third EdUum). 

"As a PKACTiCAL GUiDi, we luiow NO BBTTlR worlc."— Tac Lancet (on the :Chird Edition), 



%*In the Third Bditio:c. Enlarged and partly Re-written, Nsw Analtticai. MnHOM havo 
been introduced, and the Ckvkrmac Aucaloids. or Ptomaixu, bodies playing so grsat a part in 
Food-poisoning and in the Manifestations of Disease, have received special attention. 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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MINE-SURVEYING (A Text-Book of): 

For the vm of Managen of Minee and Coiiieriee, StudenU 
at the Royal School of Minee, de. 

By BENNETT H. BROUGH. F.G.S., 

Late Inttnictor of Mine^Sttrreyiiiff, Royal School of Mines. 
With Diagnuns. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6cL 

General Contents. 

Geaoal Explanations — Measurement of Distances — ^Miner's Dial — ^Variation of 
the Nfagnetic-Needle-^urveying with the Ma^etic-Needle in presence of Iron — 
SurveTing with the Fixed Needle — German Dial — ^Theodolite — Traversing Under* 
ground— Surface-Surveys with Theodolite — Plotting the Survey— Calculation of 
Areas — Levelling— Connection of Underground- and Surface-Surveys— Measuring 
Distances l^ Telescope— Setting-out — Mine-Surveying Problems — Mine Plans — 
Applications of Magnetic-Needle in Mining — Appendices. 

" It is the kind of book which has long been wanted, and no EngUsh-speakinif Mine Agcal 
or Sfinini; Student will consider his technical library complete without k. —Ndimv. 

" Supplies a lokc-felt want.**— /nwi, 

*' A valuable ■oce t s o r y to Surveyors in every department of commercial entefpriao.*— 
CtOtfy Cumrdiam. 



By WALTER R. BROWNE, M.A., M. Inst. C.E., 

Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 



THE STUDENT'S MECHANICS: 

An IntFodoetion to the Study of Foree and Motion* 

With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

" dear in style and practical in method, 'Thb Studbmt's Mechanics' is cordially t» be 
recommsaded from all pomts oiyww.**—Aikaunnn, 



FOUNDATIONS OF MECHANICS, 

Papen reprinted from the Engimer. In Crown 8vo, is. 



FUEL AND WATER: 

A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 
By Prof. SCHWACKHOFER and W. R. BROWNE, M.A. (See p. 38.) 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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8CJBNTIFI0 AND TMOHNOLOQICAL W0BK8. 9 

GAS MANUFACTURE 

(THE CHEMISTRY OF). 

A Hand-Book on the Production, Purification, and Testing 

of Illuminating Gas, and the Assay of the Bye- 

Products of Gas Manufacture. For the 

Use of Students. 

BY 

W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.C.S., 

He«d Chemist, Gm Worka, fieckton, London. K 
With Xumeroua IUu9trations, Handsome Cloth. Price 98, 

** The BEAT WOBK of its kind which we have ever had the pleasure of re- 
viewing."— /ouma/ 0/ Gas Lighting. . 



Mann- 





GENERAL 


CONTENTS. 


I. 


Raw Materials for Gas 


VI. Final Details of 1 




Mannfactnre. 


factnre. 


II. 


Coal Gas. 


1 YII. Gas Analysis. 


III. 


Carbnretted Water Gas. 


VIII. Photometry. 


IV. 


Oil Gas. 


IX. Applications of Gas. 


V. 


Enriching by Light Oils. 


X. Bye-Prodncts. 



*J* This work deals primarily with the ordioarj processes of Gas Maicufacturb 
employed in this country, and aims especially at indicating the principles on which 
they are based. The more modem, but as yet subsidiary, processes are fully treated 
also. The Chapters on Oas Analysis and Photometry will enable the consumer to 
crasp the methods by which the quality of the gss he uses is ssoertained, snd in the 
Chapter on The Applications of Oas, not only is it discussed as sn illuminant, but 
also as a ready source of heat and power. In the iinal Chapter, an attempt has been 
msde to trace in a readily-intelligible manner the extraction of the principal derivatives 
from the crude Byk-proddcts. The work deals incidentally witn the most modem 
developments of the industry, including inter alia the commercial production and 
uses or acetylene and the spplication of compressed gas for Street Traction. The needs 
of the Students in Technical Colleges and Classes have throughout been kept in view. 
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lo CHARLES ORIFFIN * CO.'S PUBLIOATION8. 

Works by GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, M.R.I.A., F.6.S. 

Professor of Geoloj^ in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. 



PRACTICAL GEOLOGY 

(AIDS IN): 

WITH A SECTION ON PALMONTOLOGY. 
Second Edition, Revised. With Illustrations. Cloth, zos. 6d. 

GENERAL CONTENTS.— PART I.— Sampling op the Earth's 
Crust. PART II.— Examination of Minerals. PART III.— Examina- 
tion OF Rocks. PART IV.— Examination of Fossils. 

" Prof. Cole treats of the examination of minerals and rocks in a way that has never 
been attempted before . . . dbsbkvjng op thb highest fraisb. Here indeed axe 
' Aids ' iNNUMBRABLB and iNVALUABUK. All the directions are giren with the utmost clear- 
ness and precision." — Atkentntm. 

" To the younger workers in Geoloey, Prof. Cole's book will be as iNDisrsNSABUi as a 
<iictionary to the learners of a language. -AS'ahwnis^ Revuw. 

"That the work deserves its tiUe, that it is full of 'Aids/ and in the highest degres 
* ntACTiCAL,' will be the verdict of all who use it" — Nature. 

** This BXCKU.BNT Manual . . . will be a vbry grbat hblp. . . . The sectioB 
on the Examination of Fossils is probably the best of its kind yet published. . . . Firu. 
of well-digested information from the newest sources and from personal reseaidi.'*— ^mmm^t 
^/Nat. History. 



New and Attractive Work by Prof: COLE. 

OPEN-AIR STUDIESs 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

With 12 Full-Page llluatrations from Photographs. Cioth. 88, 6<f, 

General Contents. — The Materials of the Earth— A Mountain Hollow 
— Down the Valley — Along the Shore — Across the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
—A Granite Highland— The Annals of the Earth— The Surrey Hills— The 
Folds of the Mountains. 

"The FAScruATisG 'Opb^^-Air Stddies' of Prof. Colk rIvo the sabject a glow or 
a:7iuatioh . . . cannot fail to arouse keen interest in geolozy^—Oeologieal MagtMtAnt. 

"EMiHBifTLY RBAt>A.BLB . . . evorv Btnall detail in a scene tonohed with a sym- 
pathetic kindly pen that reminds one of the lingering brush of a Constable/ '~i(ra<»rc 

"The work of Prof. Cole combines blkgakck of sttlg with bcibktific thobouobxbbs.**— 
Petermann's Mitiheilungen. 

" The book is worthy of Ha title: from cover to cover it is stroxg with bracing fresbnoss 
of the mountain and the fl(*ld, while ita AcctTRACr and thokocohxbss show that it is die 
work of an eameBt and oonscientions student. . . . Full of pioturoaqao tooohas wUeh 
are most welcome "—Ifatural Science. 

'' AcHARMiHG BOOK, beautlfuUy i\lmira>ied.''— A thenteum, 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRANIX 
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SOIBNTIFIC AND TBCBNOLOGIQAL WORKS. 



SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKSs 

A Guide to the Construction of Works for the Prevention of the 
Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 

BY 

W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., 

Late Assistant-Engineer, London County Council 

With Tables, Illustrations in the Text, and 37 Lithographic Plates. Medium 
Svo. Handsome Qoth. 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 30s. 



PART I.— Introductory. 



Introduction. 

Details of River Pollutions and Reoonunenda- 

tions of Various Commissions. 
Hourly and Daily Flow of Sewage. 
The Pail System as Affecting Sewage. 
Tlie Separation of Rain-water from the Sewage 

Proper. 



Settling Tanks. 

Chemical Processes. 

The Disposal of Sewage-sludge. 

The Preparation of Luid for Sewage Dt»> 

posaL 
Table of Sewage Farm ManagemenL 



PART II.— Sewage Disposal Works in Operation— Their 
Construction, Maintenance, and Cost. 

Illustrated by Plates showing the General Plan and Arrangement adopted 
in each District. 



Map of the LONDON Sewage System, 

Crossness Outfall. 

Barking Outfall. 

Dmcaster Irrigation Farm. 

Beddington Irrigation Farm, Borough of 
Croydon. 

Bedford Sewage Farm Irrigation. 

Dewsbury and Hitchin Intermittent Fil- 
tration. 

Merton, Croydon Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Swanwick, Derbyshire. 

The Ealing Sewage Works. 

Chiswick. 

Kingston-on-Thames, A B. C Process. 

Salford Sewage Works. 



Bradford, Precipitation. 

New Maiden, Chemical Treatment and 

Small Filters. 
Friem Bamet. 

Acton, Ferozone and Polarite Process. 
Ilford, Chadwell, and Dagenham Wafka. 
CoTcntry. 
Wimbledon. 
Birmingham. 
Margate. 
Portsmouth. 

BERLIN Sewage Farms. 
Sewage Precipitation Works, Dortmuad 

(Germany). 
Treatment of Sewage by Electrolysis. 



%* From the fact of the Author's having, for some years, had charve of the Main 
Drainage Works of the Northern Section of the Metropolis, the chapter on London will be 
fotmd to contain many important details which would not otherwise nave been available. 

" All persons interested in Sanitary Science owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Crimp. . . . 
His work will be especially useful to Samitakv Authorities and their advisers . . . 
BMSfBNTL.Y PRACTICAL AND USEFUL . . . gives platts and descriptions of MANY or THE 
MOST IMPORTANT sswAGB WORKS of England . . . with very valuable information as to 
the COST of construction and working of each. . . . The carefully-prepared drawings per- 
mit of an taay comparison between the different systems."— Zr««Mrt 

"ProbaUythe most complete and best treatise on the subject which has appeared 
in our language . . Will prove of the greatest use to all who have the prooMB •£ 
Sewage Disposal to fmct.^'—Eiimitttxh Mtdieml Journal. 
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la eHARLES ORIFFIN Jt CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Pocket Size. Leather. With IllufltrationB. 128. 6d. 



HYGIENE (A Hand-Book of), 

BY 

SURGEON-MAJOR A. M. DAVIES, D.P.H.Camb., 

Late AnisUnt-Proreaaor of Hygiene, Army MedioU School. 



General Contents. 

Air and Ventilation — Water and Water Supply — Food and Dieting— 
Kemoval and Disposal of Sewage— Habitations — Personal Hygiene — Soils 
and Sites — Climate and Meteorology — Causation and Prevention of l^isease 
— Disinfection. 

" This ADMiRABLi HANDBOOK . . . glTet JTVU iiiformatioii compreued Into the smallett 
poeiible balk/'-iCdiii. Med. JowmaL 

"The elegant dreae of the little Tolume before ns is but the outer eoTerlng of a tkult bich 
KXBHBL. and justly merits the praise It spontaneously calls forth. Attraetlve to the eye, Soiveoa- 
Major Day IBS' volume is equally attractlTe to the mind. Students will And that its ttO pafes 
comprise all inrormatiun necessary. Compact, harot, coiiPBxaBBBiTB, it certainly mecito a 
high place among the text-books of the day."— Jteitttory Record. 

** We are glad to welcome Surgeon-Hajor DaTies' book . . . he has had ample opportoBity 
to make himself a m astbb op thb bcibkcb, and be has a right to speak. . . . Woxobbpollt 
WBLL up TO DATR, Well and clearly written, pleasant to read.'— 7!h< Loh/oU. 

" Really an apmibablb book. . . . A voBTBAiiDTWomKOF&BPBBBMOifttllofinfonnatloD.'' 
—TheHotpUoL 

" A singularly compact and elegant volume . . . contains an admhrablejir^ete of eTeiyfching 
relating to Hygiene clbaklt and logically a&baxgbd and easy of reference. Likely, yre thinlu 
to be the favourite text-book."— i*uMte HeaUk. 



Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 128. 6d. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUERR, 

Director of the Bleaching, Dyeing, and Printing Deimrtmeat at the AocrtuRton and Bacnp 
Technical Schools ; Chemist and Colonrist at the Irwell Print Works. 

Assisted by WILLIAM TURNBULL 

(of Tumbull ft Stockdale. Limited). 

With Illustrations and upwards of One Hundred Dyed and Printed Patterns 

designed specially to show various Stages of the Processes described. 

" When a bxadt wat out of a dilficalty is wanted, it is ix books likb this that it is found."- 
Textile Recorder. 

"Mr. Dckbr's work will be found most uskpuf- . . . The information given of obiat 
TALUB. . . . Tiie Recipes tuorooghlt practical. "—re.i4tt« ilonttjiietwrer. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SCIBNTiria AND TBOHNOLOGICAL WORKS. 13 

"WORKS 

By J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A, 

PROrBSSOS OF BIOUXST, VNIVSKSITV COIXBGB, ABBRTSTWrTH. 



DAVIS (Prof. Ainsworth): BIOLOGY (An Ele- 

mentary Tcxt-Book of). In large Crown 8vo, Cloth. Second Edition. 

Part I. Vegetable Morphologt and Physiology. With Complete Index- 
Glossary and 138 Illustrations. Price 8s. 6d. 

Paet II. Animal Morphology and Physiology. With Complete Index- 
Glossary and loS Illustrations. Price los. 6d. 

EACH PART SOLD SEPARATELY. 

%♦ Note— The Second Edition has been thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, 

and includes all the leading selected Types in the various Organic Groups. 

"Certainly thb best 'biology' with which we are acquainted. It owes its pre- 
emuience to the fact that it is an bxcbllbnt attempt to present Biology to the Student as a 
coKRKLATBD AND coMPLVTB sciBNCB. Hie glossarial Index is a most ussruL addition." — 
British Medical J oumaL 

** Furnishes a clbar and compkbhbnsivb expositioa of the tuhject in a systbmatic 
f^na."— Saturday Revitw. 

** literally packbd with infonnation.**— ^AuapMv Medical JtmmaL 



DAVIS (Prof. Ainsworth): THE FLOWERING 

PLANT, as Illustrating the First Principles of Botany. Large Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 

"It would be hard to find a Text-book which would better guide the student to an accurate 
knowledge of modem discoveries in Botany. . . . The sciBNTiric accuracy of statement, 
and the concise exposition of riKST pkinciplbs make it valuable for educational purposes. la 
the chapter on the Physiology of Flowers, an admiraiU rtttumi is given, drawn finom Darwin, 
Hermann Mfiller, Kemer, and Lubbock, of what is known of the FertilisatioD of Flowrtn." 



DAVIS and SELENKA: A ZOOLOGICAL 

POCKET-BOOK; Or, Synopsis of Animal Classification. Comprising 
Definitions of the Phyla, Classes, and Orders, with Explanatory Remarks 
and Tables. By Dr. Emil Selenka, Professor in the University of 
Erlangen. Authorised English translation from the Third GermaB 
Edition. In Small Post 8vo, InterleaTed for the use of Students. Limp 
Covers, 4s. 
" Dr. Selenka's Manual will be firand nsefiil by all Students of Zoology. It is a counoh 

■bmsivb and succBSsruL attempt to pw ici u tu with a scheme of the naiund ammgemeat of 

-'■ ytd/p 



the aaimai workL"— f i^iM. Mt€Lj0umaL 

'* Will prove very serviceable to those who arc attending Biology Ltctmefc . . . IW 
' I is accurate and dear.**— XmwWL 

LONDON: EXBTER STRBBT, STRAND. 
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14 0HARLB8 QRIFFIN 4 C0:B PUSLWATIONB. 

GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 

A Practical Text -Book on Internal Combustion Motors 
without Boiler. 

By BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.C.E. 

Second Edition, Revised throughout. With numerous Illustrations. 
Large 8vo. 2Ss. 

Gbnbkal Contbnts.— Gas Enfirlnes:— General Description— History and Develop- 
ment — British, French, and German Gas Engines — Gas Production for Motive Power — 
Theory of the Gas Engine — Chemical Composition of Gas in Gas Engines— Utilisation of 
Heat — Explosion and Combustion. Oil MOtOPS :— Histoiy and Development— Various 
Types— Pnestman's and other Oil Engines. Hot-Alr Enfflnes :— History and Develop- 
it— Various Types: Stirling's, Ericsson's, &c, &c. 



"The BEST BOOK NOW ruBLiSHED on Gas, Oil, and Air Engines. . . . Will be of 
VBRY GREAT INTEREST to the numerous practical engineers who have to make themselves 
familiar wiUi the motor of the day. . . . Mr. Donkin has the advantage of long 
PRACTiCAi. EXPERIENCE combined with high scientific and experimental knowledge, 
and an accurate i)erception of the requirements of Engineers." — The Enghutr. 

"The intelligence that Mr. Bryan Donkin has published a Text-book should be good 
NEWS to ail who desire reliable, up-to-date information. . . . His book is most timely, 
and we welcomed it at first sight as being just the kind of book for which everyboc'y inter- 
ested in the subject has been looking. . . . We heartily recommend Mr. Donldn's 
work. . . . A monument of cau-eful labour. . . . Luminous and comprehensive. . . . 
Nothing of any importance seems to have been xxsoxW^A.**— J ^unml of Gtu Lighting, 



INORGANIC CHEMISTRY (A Short Manual of). 

By a. DUPR]6, Ph.D., F.R.S., AND WILSON HAKE, 

Pb.D., F.I.C., F.CS., of the Westminster Hospital Medical School 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

'* A well-written^ dear and accurate Elementary Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. . . . 
We acree heartily m the system adopted by Drs. Duprtf and Hake. Will make Exra»- 
memtal Work trebly interesting because intelligible."— w9aAfn&^ Rnirm. 

"There is no question that, given the perfect grounding of the Student in his Science, 
tlie remaiader comes afterwards to him in a manner much more simple and easily acquired. 
THe work is an example of the advantages of the Systematic Treatment of a 
Science over the fragmentary style so generally followed. By a long way the best of tkt 
■■all Manuals for Students.*^— yf^a/^i/. 



HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF FISH, 

IN REFERENCB TO FOOD SUPPLY. 

By J. COSSAR EWART, M.D., F.R.S.E., 
Regivs Professor of Natural History, University of Edinbuixh* 

In Crown Svo. Wrapper, 6d. 
L02a>0Nt EXET£R STREET, STRAND. 
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80IMNTIF10 AND TJBOHNO LOGICAL WORKS. 15 

Sbgdnd Edition, Rewsed. Rcyal 800. JVi^k numerout lUustraHons and 
13 Liihograpkic Plates, Handsonu Cloih, Price 30^. 

BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 

(A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON) : 

Being a Text-Book on the Constrnction of Bridges in 
Iron and Steel. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN, AND ENGINEERS. 



T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M. INST. C.E., 

Prof, of EngineerinK, University CoUef e, Dundee. 



"Mr. Fidleb's success arises from the combination of experiekce and 
sncPLloiTT 07 TREATMENT displayed on every page. . . . Theory is kept ia 
■ubordination to practice, ana his book is, therefore, as useful to girder-makers* 
as to students of Bridge Construction."— ("TAc Architect" on the Stcond 
Edition,) 

*' Of l*te yean the American treatises on Practical and Applied Mechamos 
have taken the lead . . . since the opening up of a vast continent ha» 
given the American engineer a number of new bridge -problems to solve 
. . . but we look to the prbsbnt Treatise on Bridge-Construction, and 
the Forth Bridge, to bring us to the front Aguin.**—JEn(rine€r. 

** One of the vert best recent works on the Strength of Materials and it» 
wpUoation to Bridge-Construction. . . Well repays a careful Study." — 
AiffW0erinff. 

"An nrDiBPBNSABLS HANDBOOK for the practical Engineer."— iTo^vfie. 



HOW PLANTS LIVE AND WORK : 

A Simple Intpoduetion to Real Life in the Plant-wopld, 
Based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. 

BV 

ELEANOR HUGHES -GIB B. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 

*,* The attention of all interested in the Scientific Training of the Voung 
is requested to this delightfully frksh and charming liitle book. . 
It ought to be in the hands of every Mother and Teacher throughout the land. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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i6 OHARLBa QRIFFIN S 00:S PUBLI0ATI0N8. 



ORE & STONE MINING. 

BY 

C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

rROFBSSOR OK MINING, ROYAL COLLBCB OP SCIBNCB; H.M. INSPBCIOR OP MmSS. 

In Large 8vo. With Frontispiece and 716 Illustrations. 34s. 



" Dr. Foster's book was expected to be bpoch-m \king, and it fully justifies sucb expec- 
tation. ... A MO«r ADMiRABLB account of the mode of occurrence of practically all 
KNOWN MINERALS. ProbaUy stands unri vallbd for completeness."— Tks Miming ^•urmtL 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

INTRODUCTION. Mode of Oeourrenee of Minerals : Claasification: Tab alar 
Deposits, Masses— Examples: Alum, Amber, Antimony, Arsenic, Asbestos, Asphalt* 
Barytes. Borax, Boric Acid, Carbonic Acid, Clay, Cobalt Ore, Copper Ore, Diamonds, 
Flint, Freestone, Gold Ore, Graphite, Gypsum, Ice, Iron Ore, Lnd Ore, Manganese 
Ore, Mica, Natural Gas. Nitrate of Soda, Ozokerite, Petroleum, Phosphate of Lime 
Potassium Salts, QuicksiWer Ore, Salt, SiWer Ore, Slate, Sulphur, Tin Ore, Zinc Ore. 
Faults. ProspeetinflT : Chance Discoveries— Adventitious Findx — Geolocy as a 
Guide to Minerals— Associated Minerals— Surface Indications. BorinflT: Ueea ot 
Bore-boles— Methods of Boring Holes: i. By Rotation, ii. By Percussion with Rods, 
iii. By Percussion with Rope. Breaking Ground: Hand Tools— Machinery- 
Transmission of Power— Excavating Machmery : i. Steam Diggers, ii. Dredges, 
iii. Rock Drills, iv. Machines for Cutting Grooves, v. Machines for Tunnelling — 
Modes of usinfl: Holes— Driving and Sinking— Fire-setting— Excavating liy Water. 
Supporting Excavations: Timbering— Masonry— Metallic Supports— Watertight 
Linings— Special Processes. Exploitation: Open Works :— Hydraulic Mining- 
Excavation of Minerals under Water— Extraction of Minerals by Wells and Bore- 
holes—Underground Workings— Beds— Veins— Masses. Haulage or Transport: 
Underground: by Shoots, Pipes, Persons, Sledges, Vehicles, Railways, Machinery. 
Boats— Conveyance above Ground. Holstlnff or WlndlnflT: Motors, Drums, and 
Pulley Frames- Ropes, Chains, and Attachments— Receptacles— Other Appliances — 
Safety Appliances— Testing Ropes— Pneumatic Hoisting. Drainaflre : Surface Water 
— Dams— Drainage Tunnels — Siphons — Winding Machinery — Pumping Engines 
above ground— Pumpinc Engines below ground— Cooperative Pumping. Vennla- 
tion: Atmosphere of Mines— Causf>s of Pollution of Air— Natural Ventilation — 
Artifloial Ventilation : i. Furnace Ventilation, ii. Mechanical Ventilation— Testing 
the Quality of Air— Measuring the Quantity and Pressure of the Air— Efficiency of 
Ventilating Appliances — Resistance caused by Friction. Llffhtlng: Reflected 
Daylight— Candles— Torches— Lamps— Wells Light— Safety Lamps— Gas— Electric 
Light Deseent and Aseent : Steps and Slides— Ladders— Buckets and Cages— Man 
Engine. Dresslnflr: i. Mechanical Processes: Washing, Hand Picking. Breaking 
Up, Consolidation, Screening— ii. Processes depending on Physical Properties: 
Motion in Water, Motion in Air— Desiccation— Li9uefaction and Distillation- 
Magnetic Attraction— iii. Chemical Processes: Solution, Evaporation and Crystal- 
lisation, Atmospheric Weathering, Calcination, Cementation, Amalgamation— Ap« 
plication of Processes— Loss in Dressing— Sampling. Principles of Employment 
of Mining Labour : Payment by Time, Measure, or Weight— By Combination of 
these — By Value of Product. Legislation affeetlnfir Mines and Quarries: 
Ownership— Taxation— Working Regulations— Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acta 
—Coal Mmes Regulation Act— Other Statutes. Condition of the Miner : Clothinir 
— Housing— Education— Sickness— Thrift— Recreation. Accidents : Death Rate of 
Miners from Accidents— Relative Accident Mortality Underground and AboTe- 
ground— Classification ot Accidents— Ambulance Training. 

"This SPOCH-MAKING work . . . appeals to mbn op bxpbrismcb no less than to 
students . . . gives numerous examples from the mining practicb of bvkrv couhTRT. 
Many of its chapters are upon subiects not usually dealt with in text books. ... Of 
gi«at interest. . . . Admirably illu«trated. "—^rr^- »M^^fi///i«iM&ci*ficA#Z«i/aM|f. 

"Tliis SPLRMOID WORK."— t7r*/rrr. ZtMchrft. fikr Brrg- und HiUttniwesen. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STR/kND. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TBCHNOLOOICAL WORKS. 17 

Edition for 1896. 
Cloth, for Office use, 8s. 6d. Leather, for the Pocket, 8s. 6<i. 

GRIFFIN'S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK. 

Por Electrical, Civil, Marine, and Borough Engineers, Local 
Authorities, Architects, Railway Contractors, Ac., &e. 

Edited by H. J. DOWSING, 

Msmh€r oftfu InstUutMn of EUcMcal Engineers ; o/the Society o/Aris; e/the Lendam 
Chamber of Commerce, ^c. 

Part I.— PRICES AND DETAILS OF MACHINERY AND APPARATUS. 

Part II.— USEFUL INFORMATION CONCERNING THE SUPPLY OF 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY; Complete Estimates; Reports, Rules and Regu- 
lations, Useful Tables, &c. ; and General Information regarding the carrying out 
of Electrical Work. 

" The Electrical Prick-Book rbmovxs all mystxky about the cost of Electrical 
Power. By its aid the bxpbnss that will be entailed by utilising electricity on a large or 
small s=aie can be discovered. . . . Contains that sort of information which is most often 
required in an architect's office when the application of Electricity is being considered."— 
Architect, 

"The value of this Electrical Price-Book CANNOT BB ovBR-BSTiMATBD. ■ . . Will 
save time and trt>uble both to the engineer and the business vaaxi.** ^Machinery. 

%* The Publishers beg to call attention to the New Edition of the Elbctrical Engineers* 
Price-Book. It is gratifying to learn that the work has been found useful and valuable 
by the general body of Engineers, Architects, Builders, and others. The prices given for 
work carried out have been acknowledged fair, and such as provide for reliable and 
oooD woRKMANSHit>, and they have proved of use in Arbitrations, Appeals, and Assessment 
Cases. 



GRIFFIN (John Joseph, F.CS.) : 

CHEMICAL RECREATIONS: A Popular Manual of Ezperimenbd 
Chemistry. With 540 Engravings of Apparatus. Tenth EdUUn. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Complete in one volume, doth, gilt top, 12/6. 

Part I. — Elementary Chemistry, a/. 

Part II.— The Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements, 10/6. 



GURDEN (Richard Lloyd, Authorised Surveyor 

for the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria) ; 

TRAVERSE TABLES : computed to Four Places Decimals for every 
Minute of An^le up to 100 of Distance. For the use of Surveyors smd 
Engineers. Third Editioiu Folio, strongly half-bound, 21/. 
%* Published with Concurrence of the Surveyors- General for New Sotdk 
Wales and Victoria, 

** Those who have experience m exact Survsv-work will best know how to appreciate 
the enormous amount of labour represented by this valuable book. The computatioBB 
enable the user to ascertain the sines and cosines for a distance of twelv« nules to within 
half an inch, and this by kbpbkbncb to bxtt Onb Tablb. in place of the usual Fifteen 
ninute oomputaiions required. This alone is eridence of the assutanoe which the Tabtes 
•Bsore to every user, and aa every Survey in aetiTe practice has feh the want of mch 
■iitanre, few knowing of their publication will renuun without them.**— ^atfWMwr. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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i8 CHARLMS QRIFFIIT * CO.'B PUBLIC A TI0IT8. 



Griflin's Standard Publications 



VOR 



ENGINEERS, ELECTRICIANS, ARCHITECTS, BUILDERSi 
NAYAL CONSTRUCTORS, AND SURVEYORS. 



Applied Mechanics, . Rankine, Browne, Jamtesok, 29, 8, 23 



Civil Engfineeringr, 

Bridge-CanstFttctioii, . 

Design of Structures, . 

Sewage Disposal Works, 

Traverse Tables, . 
Marine Engineering, 

Stability of Ships, 
The Steam-Engine, . 
Chemistry for Engfineers, 
Gas, Oil, and Air-Engines, 
Boiler Construction, 

„ Management, 
Fuel and Water (for 

Steam Users), 
Machinery and Millwork, 

Hydraulic Machinery, . 

Metallurgical Machinery, 
Nautical Text-Books, 
Useful Rules and Tables 
for Engineers, &c, . 

Btectrlcal Poeket-Book, 

Electrical Price-Book, . 



Prof. Eankinb, . 29 

Prof. Fidleb, . . 15 

S. Anglin, ... 4 

Santo Crimp, . • H 

R L. GURDEN, . . 17 

A. E. Beaton, . . 39 
Sir E. J. Heed, . 32 
Rankine, Jamieson, . 29, 23 
Blount & Bloxah, . 5 

Brtan Donkin, . 14 

T. W. Traill, . . 42 
R. D. MuNRO, . . 25 

{schwackhofbr and ) 
Browne, . / 

Prof. Rankine, 

Prof. Robinson, 

H. C. Jenkins, 

Captain Blackmore (Ed)., 
(Profs. Rankine and) 
( Jamieson, . j 

MuNRO AND Jamieson, 

H. J. Dowsing, . 



Graphic Tables for Con- 
version of Measurements, Prof. Robt. H. Smith, 

Marine Engineers' Pocket^ 

Book, .... Seaton and Rounthwaits, 

Nystrom's Pocket-Book, Dennis Marks, . 



38 

29 

36 

35 

3 

29 

26 
17 

41 

39 
26 
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Griffin's Standard Publications 

aEOLOGISTS, MIME-MANAGERS, AMD MBTALLUBGISTS. 





1 


page 


Geology (Stratignidiical) 


, R. firH«3MIK» . 


27 


„ (Physical), . 


Pfioy. Sbxlet, . 


27 


M (PFactieal), . 


Pkop. Oolb, 


10 


,, (Introduetion to) 


, „ . . 


10 


Mine-Surveyingv 


B. H. Brough, . 


8 


Hininfc, Coal, . 


H. W. HUGHW,. 


21 


„ Ore and Stone, 


Prof. Le Neve Fostib, 


16 


Blastingr and Explosives, 


0. GUTTMANN, . 


20 


Assaying, . 


0. k J. J. BsBiivonfi, 


6 


Metallurgy, 


Phillips and Baubbman, 


2» 


„ (Introduetion to), 


Prof. Bobbbts-Austbii, 


36 


„ (Elementary), 


Prof. Sexton, . 


40 


Copper, Metallurgy of, 


Thos. Gibb, 


S& 


Gold, 


T. K. Rose, 


37 


Iron and Steel, „ 


Prof. Turner, . 


43 


Alloys, . . . 


Prof. Kobbbtb-Austbiv, 


35 


Griffin's "Hea 


Ith" Publications. 




Ambulance, 


Dr. Siudell, 


34 


Disinfection and Disinfec- 


m 




tants, . . . . 


Dr. Rideal, 


33 


First Aid at Sea, . 


Dr. Johnson Smith, . 


34 


Foods and P(risoBS» . 


A. Wystbr Blyth, 


7 


Hygiene, . 


Surgeon-Majob Daties, 


12- 


Praetieal Sanitaition, 


Dr. Geo. Reid, . 


33 


Sewage Disposal Works^ 


Sahto Crimp, . 


11 


Hyglenie Prevention oi 
Consumption, 


• /Dr. Squire. [.S*» Mediedt 
\ Catalogue.] 
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OHARLBS QRIFFIN S CO.'S PUBLICATIONS, 



Gnffln's Chemical and Technological Publications. 

Chemistry for Enfirineers, 
Builders, and Manu- 
facturers, 

Agrricultural Chemistry, 

Bleaching and Calico- 
Printingr, 

Cements, 

Dairy Chemistry, 

Disinfectants, . 

Dyeing, 



Electro-Metallurgy, 
Foods, Analysis of. 
Gas Manufacture, 
Oils, Soaps, Candles, 
Painters' Colours, Varnishes, 
Petroleum, MM. 

Photography, . 
Poisons, Detection of. 
Textile Printing, 



MM. Blount and Bloxam, 5 
Prof. J. M. H. Munro, 26 

Geo. Duerr, . . 12 

G. R. Bedgrave, . 30 

H. D. Richmond, . 32 

Dr. Kideal, . . 33 
MM. Knecht and Rawson, 24 

G. H. Hurst, . . 22 

W. G. M'MiLLAN, . 25 

Wtnter Blyth, , 7 
W. Atkinson BuTTERFi ELD, 9 

Dr. Alder Wright, . 44 

G. H. Hurst, . . 22 

Redwood AND Holloway, 31 

A. Brothers, . . 6 

Wynter Blyth, . 7 

Seymour Rothwell, . 38 



In Large Svo, wit A Illustrations and Folding-Plates. los. 6d. 

BLASTIN^a: 

A Handbook for the Use of Engineers and others Engaged in 
Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying;, &c. 

By OSCAR GUTTMANN, Assoc M. Inst. C.E. 

Mtmber ^f ike Scdeties of Civil Engituert and ArckiUcts of Vienna and Buda^si, 
Corretponding Member of ike Imj^, Roy, Geological InstiiMtion o/AMsiria^ S'c, 

General Contents.— Historical Sketch— Blasting Materials— Blasting Pow- 
der — ^Various Powder-mixtures — Gun-cotton — Nitro-glycerine and Dynamite — 
Other Nitro-com pounds — Sprengel's Liquid (acid) Explosives— Other Means of 
Blasting — Qualities, Dangers, and Handling of Explosives — Choice of Blasting 
Materials — ^Apparatus for Measuring Force — Blasting in Fiery Mines — Means of 
Igniting Charges — Preparation of Blasts — Bore-holes — Machine-drilling — Chamber 
Minesr-Charging of Biore-holes — Determination of the Charge — Blastmg in Bore- 
holes — Firing — Straw and Fu«e Firing — Electrical Firing— Substitutes for Electrical 
Firing — Results of Working — Various Blasting Operations — Quarrying — Blasting 
Masonry, Iron and Wooden Structures — Blasting in earth, under water, of ice, &c 

"This ADMIKABLS worlc** — Colliery dtardian, 

"Should prove a mute-meatm to Mining Engineers and all engaged in pncdcal woric* 
— /fws mmd Coal Trades Review. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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COAL-MINING (A Text-Book of): 

FOR THE USE OF COLLIERY MANAGERS AND OTHERS 
ENGAGED IN COAL-MINING, 

BY 

HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S., 

Assoc. Royal School of Mines, Certificated Colliery Manager. 
Third Edition. In Demy %vo^ Handsome Cloth, With very Numtrtms 

lUustrationSy mostly reduced from Working Drawings, i&r. 
"The details of colliery work have been fully described, on the ground that 
collieries are more often made remunerative by perfection in small matters 
than by bold strokes of engineering. ... It frequently happens, in particular 
localities, that the adoption of a combination of small improvements, any of 
which viewed separately may be of apparently little value, turns an unprofitable 
concern into a paying one." — Extract from Authors Preface. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Qeolo^ : Rocks -Faults — Order of Succession— Carboniferous System in Britain. 
Goal : Definition and Formation of Coal— Classification and Commercial Value of Coals. 
Bearoh for Coal : Boring— various appliances used— Devices employed to meet Difficulties 
of deep Boring— Special methods of Boring— Mather & Piatt's, American, and Diamond 
systems— Accidents in Boring— Cost of Bonng— Use of Boreholes. Breaking Ground* 
Tools — ^Transmission of Power: Compressed Air, Electricity — Power Machine Drills — Coal 
Cutting by Machinery-— Cost of Coal Cutting— Explosives— Blasting in Dry and Dusty 
Mines— Blasting by Electricity— Various methods to supersede Blasting. Sinking: 
Position, Form, and Sixe of shaft— Operation of getting down to " Ston<»-head" — Method of 
proceeding afterwards — Lining shafts— Keeping out Water by Tubbing— Cost of Tubbing — 
Sinking by Boring— Kind - Cluudron, and Lipmann methods— Sinking through Quicksands 
— Cost of Sinking. Preliminary Operations : Driving underground Roads — Supporting 
Roof: Timbering, Chocks or Cogs, Iron and Steel Supports and Masonry— Arrangement ^ 
Inset. MethocUi of Worldng : Shaft, Pillar, and Subsidence— Bord and Pillar System- 
Lancashire Method— Longwall Method— Double Stall Method— Working Steep Seams- 
Working Thick Seams— Working Seams lying near together — Spontaneous Combustion. 
Haulage: Rails — ^Tubs— Haulage by Horses — Self-acting Inclines-^Direct-acting Haulag[e 
— Main and Tail Rope— Endless Chain - Endless Rope—Comparison. Winding; Pit 
Frames — Pulleys— Ca^es— Ropes — Guides — Engines — Drums— -Brakes— Counterbalancing — 
Expansion — Condensauon— Compound Engines— Prevention of Overwinding— Catches at pit 
top— Changing Tubs— Tub Controllers— Signalling. Pumping: Bucket and Plunger 
Pumps — Supporting Pioes in Shaft — Valves — Suspended lifts for Sinking — Cornish and 
BuU Engines— Davey Differential Engine— Worthington Pump— Calculations as to size of 
Pumps— Draining I>ee^ Workings— Dams. Ventilation: Quantity of air required — 
Gases met writh in Mmes— Coal-dust— Laws of Friction — Production of Air-currents — 
Natural Ventilation— Furnace Ventilation — Mechanical Ventilators — Efficiency of Fans — 
Comparison of Furnaces and Fans— Distribution of the Air-current — Measurement of Air- 
currents. Lighting: Naked Lights — Safety LamjM — Modem Lamps — Conclusions — 
Locking and Cleaning Lamps— Electric Light Underground— Delicate Indicators. Worka 
at Surface; Boilers— Mechanical Stokmg— Coal Conveyors— Workshops. Preparation 
of Goal for Market: General Considerations— Tipplers— Screens— Varying the Sizes made 
by Screens— Belts— Revolving Tables— Loading Shoots— Tjrpical Illustrations of the arrange- 
ment of Various Screening Establishments— Coal Washing — Dry Coal Cleaning — Briquettes^ 



"Quite THK BSST BOOK of its kind ... as practical in aim as a book can be . . . 
touches upon every point connected with the actual working of collieries. The illustrations 
are bxckllbnt."— ^/A^xutwrn. 

*' A Text-book on Coal-Mining is a great desideratum, and Mr. Huchrs possesses 
ADMIRABLE QUALIFICATIONS for supplying it. . . . We cordlaliy recommend the work." 
—Colliery Guardian, 

** Mr. HuGuss has had opportunities for study and research which fall to the lot of 
hut few men. If we mistake not, his text- book will soon come to be regarded as the 
STANDARD WORK of its kind." — Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

*•* ATi^/r.— The first laiige edition of this work was exhausted within a few months of 
publication. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WOBCS VI 6E0B6E H. HUBST, F.CJS.. 

Member of the Society of Oieawal Industry : Leotmer on the Technology of Painten* 
Colours, Oils, and VwnMh— , cbe Municipal Twhaidl Schpol, Manchester. 

PAINTERS' 

COLOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES s 

A Practical ManuaL 

Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Mumertms Ulustratiome. 
Priee 728. 6d. 

General Contents.— Introductory— The Composition, Manufacture, 
Assay, and Analysis of Pigments. White. Red. Yellow and Orange. Green, 
Blue, Brown, and Black —Lakes— Colour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
(Oils. Turpentine, &c.. ftc. )—Dnera— Varnishes. 



' This useful book will prore most valuabue. We feel hound to w n wui i f i MJ it to all 

nged in the arts concerned." — Ciumieal Ntmt. 

'** A ^ructiaU manual in every respect . . . wxcmmDmciy iMsnttrcmrB. The 
section on Vainishes the most reasooable w« have met wi^."—CJkemnst mui Dr^^i*^- 

** Vttv valuablb inferauitkm is given. "—/'AriMArr Mtd Dwc0rmior. 

'* A thorouohly pkactical book, . . . consticudnc, we believe, the only English 
wwric chat satisliscconly treats of the mangfacture of oils, cokmis, and pigments."— Cfciiww/ 

"Thraughont the work are scattered hints which are imvalvablb to the intcttigBBt 



BY TUB «AMS AUTHOR. 

GARMENT 

DYEING AND CLEANING. 

A Practical Book fbr Practical Hen. 

Witii Mvmereue likmtratiMM, 4e. 6d. 

GCNVRAL Contents.— Technolpgy of the Textile Fibres— Garment Cleaiuag 

Dydng of Textile Fabrics — Bleaching— Finishing of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics — 

Scouring and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mats — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers — 

Glove Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing— <jlossaiy of Drugs 

and Chemicals — Useful Tables. 

" An up-to-datb hand book has lon^ been wanted, and Mr. Hutst, who has produced 
KYeial admirable works, has done nothuiK more complete than this. An important work, 
the more so that several of the branches of the craft here treated upon are almost entirelT 
«rithout English Manuals for the guidance of workers. The price bnqgs it within the reach 
of all."— Z>r^ Mii CiUico-PriHirr. 

* : to be in die hands of 



l.-^Urer ana L~Mtc0-/'nHifr. 

Mr. Hurst's work DEcroEDLY pills a want . . . ousht 

KY GARMBNT DYBR and cleaoer in the K ingdo m . "— TtxtiU Mtrc 
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WORKS BY 

ANDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., F.R.S.E., 

Pr^fttmr pf Ekcirical Ettgimtritmr^ The Glmtg9w mmd West •/ Sc^iUmd 
T^ekmical C^ikgt. 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED MANUALS. 

In Large Crcwn Svo, Fully Illustrated, 

1. STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES (A Text-Book on). 

For the Use of Students preparing for Competitive Examinations. 
With over 200 Illustrations, Folding Plates, and Examination Papers. 
Eleventh Edition. Revised and Enlarged, 8/6. 

"Professor Janueson fascinates the reader by his clbaknbss op concbption Ain> 
SIMPLICITY op sxprbssion. His treatment recalls the lecturing of YvnAv/.^'—Athttumm. 
"The Bbst Book yet published for the use of ^toAitxix&'^—Engmttr, 
" Undoubtedly the most valuablb and most complbtb Hand-book on the tuhjcct 
that now exists." — Maritu Entinetr. 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (An Advanced Text- 

Book on). Specially arranged for Advanced and " Honours " Students. 

3. APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 

Vol. I. — Comprising Part I. : The Principle of Work and its appli- 
cations ; Part II. : Gearing. Price 7s. 6d. [Now ready, 

"Fully maintains the reputation of the Author— more we cannot s^y^—Pract. 
Engineer. 

Vol. II. — Comprising Parts III. to VI. : Motion and Energy; Strength 
of Materials; Graphic Statics ; Hydraulics and Hydraulic Machinery. 

[/« active preparation. 

PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUGTORT MANUALS. 

With numerous IlUustrati^ns and Examination Papers. 

\. STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary Text- 
Book on). For First- Year Students. Fourth Edition. 3/6. 

" Quite the right sort op hOOK.'*— Engineer. 

** should be in the hands of bvbry engineering apprentice.** — Practical Engineer. 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementary Tezt- 

Book on). For First-Year Students. Third Edition. 3/6. 

** A capital tbxt-book . . . The diagrams are an important feature.''--hS'cAM/jwa«/rr. 

"A thoroughly trustworthy Text-book. . . . Arrangement as good as well 
can be. . . . Diagrams are also excellent. . .^ . The subject throughout treated as an 
essentially practical one, and very clear instructions given. " — Nature. 

Z. APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Text-Book on). 

Specially arranged for First -Year Students. Second Edition. 3/6. 

" Nothing is taken for granted. . . . The work has vbry high qualities, which 
may be condensed into the one word ' clbar.' "-Science and Art. 

A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES. 

FOR THE USE OP ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 
Pocket Size. Leather, 8s. 6d. Eleventh Edition^ revised and enlaigod. 
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24 0EARLB8 QRIFFIN dl CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

** The xo«T VALUABLE And XTSXFUL woKK on Djting that has yet appeared In the English 
language . . . likely to be thx Stahdaxd Work of Bkfxuckck for years to oome.*'— ^ 
TextiU Mtrwm, 

yyyA. in Two Large 8vo Volumes, 920 

w6n''' pp.. with a SUPPLEMENTARY 

1^'' i Volume, containing Specimens 

|j of Dyed Fabrics. Handsome 

tiy^y^ Cloth, 45s. 



MANUAL OF DYEING: 

FOR THE USE OF PRACTICAL DYERS, MANUFACTURERS, STUDENTS, 
AND ALL INTERESTED IN THE ART OF DYEING. 



E. KNECHT, Ph.D., F.LC, CHR. RAWSON, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

by and Dyeing Dep«rtiiieut of Lute Head of the Chemistry au 
, Manchester; Editor of "The (or the Technical College, E 

ety of Dyen and Colouritta ; " OouadJ ot the Society t<f Dyi 

And RICHARD LOEWENTHAL, Ph.D. 



Head of the Chemlatry and Dyeing Departiiieut of Late Head of the Chemistry and Dyeing Department 

the Teehoioal School, Manchester; Editor of "The (or the Technical College, Bradford; Member of 

JoomHi of the Society of Dyen and Colourista ; " OouadJ ot the Society t<f Dyen and Colouriats ; 



General Contents. — Chemical Technology of the Textile Fabrics — 
Water — Washing and Bleaching — Acids, Alkalies, Mordants — Natural 
Colouring Matters — Artificial Organic Colouring Matters— Mineral Colours 
— Machinery used in Dyeing — Tinctorial Properties of Colouring Matters — 
Analysis and Valuation of Materials used in Dyeing, &c., &c. 

'* This MOST valuablx work . . will be widely appreciated."— C%«ntcai Nem*. 

" This authoritative and ezbaostiye work . . . the most complete we have yet seen 
on the subject.**— 2Vx<iY€ Manufaeiurer. 

"" The MOST KXHAUSTiYB and complbtk work on the subject extant."— Tlurttfe JZteordcr. 

*' The distingnished anthers have placed In the hands of those daily engaged in the dye- 
house or laboratory a work of bxtrkmb valub and undoubtkd utilitt . . . appeal* 
quickly to the technologist, colour chemist, dyer, and more particularlv to the rising dyer 
of the present generation. A book which it is refreshing to meet with. — iinMrioaii Ttxtil% 
Record. 
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ELECTRO-METALLURGY (A Treatise on): 

Embracing the Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 

Smelting, ana Refining of various Metals, and to the Repro- 

daction of Printing Sur&ces and Art- Work, &c. 

Bt WALTER G. M'MILLAN, F.I.C, F.C.S., 

Lecturer on MeinUurgif^ Maton Colltge, Birmingham. 

With nunerous Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth lOs. 6d. 



General Contents. — Introdnctorr — Sources of Current— Goneral Condition 
to be observed in Electro- Plating— rlmting Adjuncts and Disposition of Plant — 
CleansinK and Preparation of Work for the Deposinn|(-Vat, and Sabseqoent Polishing 
of Plated Goods — Electro- Deposition of Copper — Electrotyping — Electro- Deposition 
of Silver-— of Gold — of Nickel and Cobalt— of Iron^f platinQm, Zinc, Cadmium, 
Tin, Lead, Antimony, and Bismuth ; Electro-chromr — Electro- Deposition of Alloys — 
Electro-Metallurgical Extraction and Refining Processes — Recoveir of certain 
Metals from their Solutbns or Waste Substances— Determination of tne Proportion 
of Metal in certain Depositing Solntions— Appendix. 

*' This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and host complete 
manuals hitherto published on Electro-Metallurgy. " — Electrical Review. 

** This work will be a standard, "—/ctrc^cr. 

**Any metallurgical process which reduces the cost of production 
must of neoeasity prove of great commercial importance. . . . We 
recommend this manual to all who are interested in the practicajl 
APPLICATION of electrolytic processes." — Nature, 



Second Edition. Enlarged, and very fully Illustrated. Cloth, 4s. M, 

STEAM - BOILERS! 

THEIR DEFECTS, MANAGEMENT, AND CONSTRUCTION. 
By R D. MUNRO, 

Ch(^ Emffineer nfUf So$Uith Boiler Iniuranee and Engine Intpeetion Company. 

This work, written chiefly to meet the wants of Mechanics, Engine- 
keepers, and Boiler-attendants, also contains information of the first import- 
ance to every user of Steam-power. It is a practical work written for prac- 
tical men, the language and rules being throughout of the simplest nature. 

'* A valuable companion for workmen and engineers engaged about Steam 
Boilers, ought to be carefully studied, and alwats at hand."— Co^ Ouardian. 

" The subjects referred to are handled in a trustworthj. clear, and practical 
manner. . . . The book is very usetul, espeoially to steam usera, 
artisans, and young engineers."'— j^^neer. 

By THE SAME Author. 

KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence? A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagrams and Coloured Plate, 
Price 35. 

IX>NXK>N : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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26 OffARLBS QRIFFIN S OO.'S PUBLIC ATIOJ^S. 

MUNBO ft JAMIEBOITS ELECTRICAL P0CKET-BOC«, 

Eleventh Edition, Revised and Eobxged. 

A POCK^n?-BOOK 

OF 

ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 
BY 

JOHN MUNRO, C.E., & Prof. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.S.E. 
With Numeioas Diagrams. Pocket Size. Leather, 85. 6d. 



aXKEBAL CONTXKT8. 

Units of Measurement. | Elsctro-Mbtallurgt. 

Measures. i Batteries. 

Testing. Dynamos and Motors 

Conductors. i Transformers. 

Dielectrics. | Electric Lightihtg 

Submarine Cables. | Miscellaneous. 

Telegraphy. i Logarithms. 

Electro-Chemistrt. I Appendices. 

*' WoNDBKFULLY Pbxfbct. . . . Worthy of the highest commfiirfatinii we a 
CiTe it." — Ekctricuuu 

"The Stkxling Valvk of Mcmes. Mmnto and Jamissor's PocxaT->BooK.**< 
Eltctrieml B€vuvb, 



MUNRO (J. M. H., D.Sc, Professor of Chemistry, 

Downton Collie of Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS: A PRAC- 
TICAL Hand-Book for the Use of Agricultural Students. 



NYSTROMS POCKET-BOOK OF MECHANICS 

AND ENGINEERING. Revised and Corrected by W. Dennis Marks, 
Ph.B., C.E. (YALE S.S.S.), Whitney Professor of Dynamical Engineerii^, 
University of Pennsylvania. Pocket SLse. Leather, xSs. Twkmtibtr 
Edition, Revised and greatly enlarged. 

XQHJX>N: KXETER STRXXT, STRAHD. 
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SaifflTTIPlC AND TBGHNOLOaiCAL WORKS. ij 

Denvy 8vo, Handsome doth, 18s. 

Phyacal Ikology aM Palsostology, 

on TEE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 

BY 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F.R.S., 

PRonasoR OP GBOCRAray in king's coixbcb, xximdon. 

VAitb ytonttopfece In CbtomOi'litbodtapbiSr anb 5lluBtratfon«» 

** It is impossible to praise too highly the leseftich which Professor Skelet's 
' Physical Geology ^ evidences. It is far more than a TsxT-nooK^t it 
R Directory to the Student in prosecuting his researches." — Prtskkntial Ad' 
dress to the GeohgiaU Society^ 1885, by Rev, Prof, Bmney^ D,Sc , LLJ^.^ F.X.S. 

** Professor Seeley maintains in his ' Physical Geology * the high 
reputation he aheady deservedly bears as a Teacher.*' — Dr, Henry Wfod- 
ward, F,R.S.^ in the '* Geological Biagaxim,^* 

** Professor Sebley's work includes one of the most satis&ctory Treatises 
on Lithology in the English language. ... So much that is not accessible 
m other works is presented in this volume^ that no Student of Geology can 
ftAoxd to be without it." — AmeneoM Jottmal of Engimen^g, 



Demy Svo, Handsome cloth, 34^. 

StratigrapMcal Geology & Paleontology, 

OM" THE BASIS OF PHILLIPS. 



BT 



ROBERT ETHERIDGE, F.R.S., 

TSa WATURAI. HIST. DBPARTMBNT. BRITISK MUSRXIM, LATB PAJUBOMTOUOGUT TO ' 

caouaciCAi. survby of great brttaxn, past prrsidbnt or tub 

GBOLOGICAL SOCIBTV. BTC. 

VMtb Aap, numetoud Ti:able0, anb ^bfttc^eft piates. 



%* P1O8FBCTUS o/the abooe imfortani work— perhaps the MOST elaborate 0/ 
its kind ever written, and one calculated to gioe a new strength to the study 
of Geology in B* itain — may he had on application to the FnhUshors, 



'* ll«iMdi compeDdinm of gcol<«ical kaowledcB has «Tcr b^ 
W utmmt Ur Revitw, 

" If Prop. Sbblby's volume was remarkable for its originality and (he breadth of its yiftnm, 
Mr. Sranuoos fiidly jiutifies the awfttion aiade in his preface that his book difieniB coi^ 
and detail from any known BwnuaL . . . Most take high ramx amomg woais 
ICB."— ^ thmmtm . 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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28 OHARLE8 QRIFFIN S CO.'S PUBUOATIONS. 



Third Edition. With Foldinff Plates and Many lUuatrations. 
Large 8vo. Handsome Cloth. 368. 

ELEMENTS OP METALLURGYs 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES. 

By J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inst.C.R, F.C.S., F.G.S., &a. 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 

GBNERAL CONTENTS. 

Befractory MaterialB. Antimony. ' Iron. 

Fire-CUiys. ^ ' 

Fuels, kc 

Aluminium. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

*»• Many NOTiiBLE additions, dealing with new Processes and Beyelopments, 
will be found in the Third Edition. 

" Of the Thibd Edition, we are still able to say that, as a Text-book of 
Metallurgy, it is the best with which we are acquainted.'' — Engineer, 

"The value of this work is almost inestimable. There can be no question 
that the amount of time and labour bestowed on it is enormous. . . . There 
is certainly no Metallurgical Treatise in the language calculated to prove of 
such general utility."— Afinin^/ Journal. 

" In this most useful and handsome volume is condensed a large amount of 
valuable practical knowledge. A careful study of the first division of the book, 
on Fuels, will be found to be of great value to every one in training for the 
practical applications of our scientific knowledge to any of our metalluxgical 
operations. " — A theweum. 

" A work which is equally valuable to the Student as a Text-book, and to the 
practical Smelter as a Standard Work of Reference. . . . The Illustrations 
are admirable examples of Wood Engraving."— C^crotcai JVieww. 



POYNTING (J. H., Sc.D., F.R.S., late Fellow 

of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Professor of Physics, Mason College, 
Birmingham) : 

THE MEAN DENSITY OF THE EARTH: An Essay to 
which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 1893 ^^ ^^^ University of 
Cambridge. ^ In large 8vo, with Bibliography, Illustrations in the Text, 
and seven Lithographed Plates. 12s. 6d. 

*' An Account of thia sublcct cannot fail to be of grxat and GBKiaAL iRTBaxsT to the Bcientlfle 
mind. EspeciallT ia thia the ease when the account is givpu by one who has oontribated ao 
considerably as has Prof. Poynting to onr iiresent state of Icnowledge with resnect to a verj 
diflcnit subject. . . . Remarlcably has Newton's estimate been verifled by Prof. Pojnting."— 
jLthencmm. 

POYNTING and THOMSON: TEXT-BOOK 

OF PHYSICS. (See under TAomsoH), 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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BOlMHrTlTia AND TMOESOLOOIOAL WORKS. 29 

WORKS BY 

J. HAGQUORN RANKINE, LL.D., F.R.S., 

Lat9 RtgtuM Profetior of Cloil Engineering in the University of Oiaegow. 
THOROUGHLY BEVISED BY 

'W. J. MIL LAB, C.E., 

Secretary to the Institute of Engineers and Shipbuilders In Scotland. 



I. A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 

Comprising the Principles of Statics and Cinematics, and Theory of 
Structures, Mechanism, and Machines. With Numerous Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 128. 6d. Fourteknth Edition. 

II. A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: 

Comprising Engineering Surveys, Earthwork, Foundations, Masonry, Car- 
pentry, Metal Work, Roads, Railways, Canals, Rivers, Waterworks, 
Harbours, Ac, With Numerous Tables and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 16s. NiNBTEKNTH EdITIOK. 

IIL A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising the (jeometry. Motions, Work, Strength, Construction, and 
Objects of Machines, ftc. Illustrated with nearly 300 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 128. 6d. Seventh Edihon. 

IV. A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS: 

With Numerous Tables and Illustrations, and a Diagram of the Mechanical 
Properties of Steam. Crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 6d. Thirteenth Edxtiom. 

V. USEFUL RULES AND TABLES: 

For Architects, Builders, Engineers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbuilders, 
Surveyors, &c. With Appendix for the use of Electrioal Enoinbbxb. 
By Professor Jamisson, F.R.S.E. Seventh Edition. lOs. 6d« 

VI. A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK: 

A Practical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Mechanics. By 
Professor Kankine and E. F. Bamber, C.E. With Numerous lUos- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth, 98. Fourth Edition. 

%* The " MscRAiriCAL Tkxt-Book ** vas daigned by Professor Saitums at m bmo- 
sucnov (« the above Serie* of Manual*. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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30 OBARLMS GMIFWIHf S OO.'S PUMLIOATJOMA 

Prop. Rankinb's Woues-^(Cmi#mm«<)» 

VIL MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 

Part I. Papers relating to Temperature, Elasticity, and Expansion of 
Vapours, Liquids, and Solids. Part II. Papers on Energy and its Trana- 
formations. Part III. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion of Vessels, ftc. 

With Memoir by Professor Tait, M. A. Edited by W. J. Millab, C.E. 
With fine Portrait on Steel, Plates, and Diagrams. 

" No mora eaduriB^ Memorial of Profcaor Raakine ooold bvdtHted tiian the pablic»- 
tioD of the«e papers in an accessible form. . . . The Collection is most valuabk oa 
acoouat of the nature of his discoveries, and the beantir and complelrntsi of his aaalysii. 
. . . The Volume exceed* in importance any wotk in the same departmial pubBihad 
m vmx tiBM ^'^ArehitteU 



CALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE, PREPARATION, AND USES. 

mri^la ««»n« RAuasbvlKM ^ip«aa G^xml^m^ V«K«tntf. 

By GILBERT R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 

Wiih Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 

General Contents.— Introduction— Historical Review of the Cement 
Industry — ^The Early Days of Portland Cement — Composition of Portland 
Cement— Processes of Manufacture— The Washmill and the Backs- 
Flue and Chamber Drying Processes — Calcination of the Cement Mixture — 
Grinding of the Cement — Composition of Mortar and Concrete — Cbmbnt 
Testing — Chemical Analysis of Portland Cement, Lime, and Raw 
Materials — Employment of Slags for Cement Making — Scott*s Cement, 
Selenitic Cement, and Cements produced from Sewage Sludge and the 
Reittse from Alkali Works — Plaster Cements — Specifications for Portland 
Cement — Appendices (Gases Evolved from Cement Works, Effects of Sea- 
water on Cement, Cost of Cement Manufacture, &c., &c.) 

** A work caloQlatod to be of ojukat and kxtbni>sd unLrrr.**— {7A«miba/ Ne*c$. 
" IxvALUABLi to Um StodeDt, Architect, and Engineer."— AmYdJn^ JfnrjL 
** A work of the orkatest iktkrkst and nsKPULNsss, which appears at a very critical 
period of the Cement Trade.*'— i9n7. Trtule Journal. 
«* Will te nMfal 10 A&LinterMtad in the maxdvagtcrb, ukb, and TMinta of Oementa."-. 



LONDON : E3UBTBR STREET, STRANa 
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SCISNTIFIO AND TMCHNOLOQICAL WORKS. 31 

PEXROX^EXJJH: 

AND ITS RRODUOTS: 

IL PRJK.CmCJI.Xj XREAXXSE. 

BY 

BOVERTON REDWOOD, 

F.RS.E., F.I.C, Assoc. Inbt. C.E., 

Hod. Corr. Mem. of the Imperial Russian Technical Society : Hem. of the American Chemical 

Society: Consulting Adviser to the Corporation of London under the 

Petrolmun Acts, 4c., Ac 

AssMTBD BY GEO. T. HOLLOWAY, F.I.C., Assoc. R.C.S., 
And Namerous Contributors. 

In Two Volumes, Large 8vo. Price 458. 

Tnutb Viumeroud Aap0, plates, ani) 5Uu6ttatlon6 in tbe Seit. 

GBNCRAL CONTIBNTS. 
t Qenenl mstorleal Acconnt of 1 vm. Transportp Storage, and Ilia- 

the Petroleum Industry. I trlbution of Petroleum. 

n. Oeologleal and deograpliloal > IX. Testing of Petroleum. 

Distribution of Petroleum and I X. Application and Uses of 

Natural Gas. Petroleum. 



XI. Legislation on Petroleum at 

Home and Ainroad. 
Xn. statistics of the Petroleum 
Production and the Petroleum 
Ttade, obtained firom th» 
most tmstworthy and offlolAl 



m. Chemical and Physical Pro- 
perties of Petroleum. 
IT. Origin ofPetroleum and Natural 

Gas. 
y. Production of Petroleum, 
Natural Gas, and Omkerlte. 
VI. The Refining of Petroleum. 
VH. The Shale Oil and Allied m- 
dnstries. 

" The MOST COMFREHENSIVR AND CONVENIENT ACCOUNT that has yet appeared 
of a gigantic industry which has made incalculable additions to the comtort of 
civilised man. . . . The chapter dealing with the arrangement for storage 
and TRAirspoRT of great practical interest. . . . The digest of legis- 
lation on the subject cannot but prove of the greatest otility."— -7'A« Timet. 
"A SPLENDID contribution to OUT technical literature."— CAewucoZ News. 
"This thoroughly standard work ... in every way excellent 
. . . most fully and ably handled . . . could only have been produced 
by a man in the very exceptional position of the Author. . . . Indispen- 
sable to all who have to do with Petroleum, its applications, manufacture, 
STORAGE, or transport."— Jl/miw^ Journal. 

** We must concede to Mr. Redwood the distinction of having produced a 
treatise which must be admitted to the rank of the indispensables. It con- 
tains THE LAST WORD that can be said about Petroleum in any of its scientific, 
technical, and legal aspects. It would be difficult to conceive of a more 
comprehensive and explicit account of the geological conditioos associated with 
the SUPPLY of Petroleum and the very practical question of its amount and 
DURATION."— /owrn. of Qas Lighting. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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3» CHARLES QRlFFIlf S VO.'S PUBLICA TI0N8, 

Hoyat ftp0, Neutdaomt Ciotk, 259. 

THE STABILITY OF SHIPS. 

BT 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.R.S., M.P., 

KmCHT OP THB IMPBKXAL OKDBSS OP ST. 8TANILADS OP RUSSIA; PSANaS JOUPR 09 

AUSTRIA; MBDJXDIB OP TURKEY; AMD RISING SUN OP JAPAN; TtCB- 

PRRSIDBNT OP THB INSTITUTION OP NAVAL ARCHITBCTS. 

IVitA numerous lUustraiians and Tables. 

This woric has been written for the purpose of xAaxxag in the hands of Naval Constniccon, 
Shipbuilders, Officers of the Royal and Mercantile Marines, and all Studenu of Naval Sdence, 
a complete Treatise upon the Subility of Ships, and u the only woric in tha EngKdi 
Language dealing exhaustively with the subgect. 

In order to render the work complete for the purposes of the Shipbuilder, whether at 
iiome or abroad, the Methods of Calculation introduced by Mr. F. K. Barnrs. Mr. Gray, 
M. Rbech, M. Daymard, and Mr. Benjamin, are all given separately, illustrated faj 
Tables and worked-out examples. The book contains more than aoo Diagrams, and is 
illustrated by a large number of actual cases, derived from ships of all dcacriptioos» b«t 
especially from ships of the Mercantile Marine. 

The work will thus be found to constitute the most comprehenave and exhaustiva Tnatiso 
lutherto presented to the Profession on the Science of the Stariuty op Ships. 



" Sir Edward Rbbd's ' Starility op Ships ' is inyai.uarlb. In it the Studrmt. new 
to the subject, will find the path prepared for him, and all difficulties explained wiik the 
utmost care and accuracy ; the Ship-draughtsman will find all the methods of calculation at 
ixnesent in use fully explained and illustrated, and accompanied bv the Tables and Fonns 
«BpU>yed ; the Shipowner will find the variations in the Stability of Ships due to differcnocs 
in Mrms and dimenrions fuU^ discussed, and the devices by which the state of his ships under 
all conditions may be graj^cally represented and easily understood ; the Naval Architrct 
will find brought together and readv to his hand, a mass of information which he would other- 
wise have to seek in an almost endless variety of publications, and some of which ha woolA 
possibly not be able to obtain at all elsewhere.**— S^aMxAt>. 

" This IMPORTANT AND VALUABLE WORK . . . cannot be too highly recommended to 
aJl coimected with shipping interests." — Iron. 

** This VERY IMPORTANT TKBATISB, ... the MOST INTELLIGIRLR, INSTRUCTIYI^ RSd 

COMPLETE that has ever appeared."— A^a^tfrv. 



RICHMOND (H. Droop, F.C.S.. Chemist to the 

Aylesbury Dairy Company) : 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY FOR DAIRY MANAGERS : A Pracdcal 
Handbook. {Griffin^ s Technological Manuals.) 



LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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BOIKNTIFIO AND TMOHHOLOQICAL WORKS. 33 

GBIFFIIT'S SANITABY FUBLICATIOITS. 



Third Edition, Revised. With Additional Illustrations. Price 6s. 

PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HAND-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 
INTERESTED IN SANITATION. 

By GEORGE REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

Fallow ^ thg Samiary InsHiuU of Great Britain^ mnd Medical OJUer, 
SU^ortUhirt C^tmty CctmciL 

TUnUb an BppenMs on Sanitate law 

By HERBERT MAN LEY, M.A., M.B., D.P.H., 

Mtdicat Officer of Health fvr the County Borough of IVett BromwicK 

General Contents.— Introduction— Water Supply: Drinking Water, 
Pollution of Water— Ventilation and Warming — Principles of Sewage 
Removal — Details of Drainage ; Refuse Removal and Disposal — Sanitary 
and Insanitary Work and Appliances — Details of Plumbers Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of ; Charac- 
teristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food- 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

'^A VERY useful Handbook, with a very useful Appendix. We recommend 
it not only to Sanitary Inspectors, but to Householders and all interested 
in Sanitary matters." — Sanitaty Record, 



In Large 8zv, Handsome Cloth, I2J. td, 

DISINFECTION <& DISINFECTANTS 

(AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF). 

Tofether with an Aeeount of the Chemleal Substances used 
as Antiseptics and Preservatives. 

By SAMUEL RIDEAL, D.Sc.Lond., F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Examiner in Chenqstry to the Royal College of Phjrsidans : formerly Lecturer on 
Chemistry, St. George^s Hospital Medical School, &c, &c. 

With Folding- Plate and Illustrations of the most Approved Modem 
Appliances. 



'*Notwithstandinf the rapid dereloDnent of Sanitary Sdence in thie oonntry. Ihere doee 

ist at the present time In the Bnglish language anr book which deals ezelnsively with the 

oomposltion of Disivvjcr ane. The preaent Tolume will, therefore, supply a want which hna 



been felt not only by the chemist and bacterlolofiaA, bat also by those who are coneemed with.the 
practical work of dlshifeetlim. . . .'*~BxnACf noM Autbob's Pebfacb. 

**Db. BiBBaL's yolnme Is boand to prore of obba* talub, both as a PBACtiCAL «v»b and as a 
woBK or BBrBBBBca"— FAomMcnaiml JovmeA, 

" AB BZHAUSTITB Tbbatisb, dealing with the wholb bab«b of the subject :~DIsInfeetloD Ky 
Heat, Chemical Disinfectants, Practical Methods, Personal Disinfection, Legal Rrgalations, ad 
Methods of Analysis ... so very well done and so vsbvol that it will be yained by all 
eonaeeted with Sanitation and Pnblic Health."— Okmist and DruggitL 

** A book that has long been wanted . . . will prore of tbbt obbat TALua"— Loeal Ocmrw 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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34 CHARLES QRIFFIN A CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

GBJSTIWS "FIBST AID" PUBLICATIONS. 

®n Xan&> 

Second Bditioit. Large Gra^n 8t)i». Nmnds^tne Cloth, it. 

A MANUAL OF AMBULANCE. 

By J. SOOTT RIDDELL, CM., M.B., M.A., 

AnltUuit-SttTVQOD, Aberdeen Royftl Inflnoary : lieclnrer and Bz»miD«r to the Aberdeen 

Ambulance Aaaooetion ; Kzamioer t» the BL Aiidrew't AmbulMoe Anociation. 

OlMgow, and the St. John Ambulance Anodation, London. 

With Numerous Niuatrations and Full Page Plates. 



Qeneral Contents. — Outlines of Humaa Anatomy Mid Phv8iolo|Br — 
The Triangular Bandage and its Uses— The Boiler Bandiuje and its Uses 
— Fractures— Dislocations and Sprains — Haemorrhage — Wounds— Insensi- 
bility and Fits — Asphyxia and Drowning— Suffocation— Poisoninff-- Bums, 
Frost-bite, and Sunstroke — Removal of Foreign Bodies from (a) The Eye ; 
(6) The Ear; (e) The Nose; {d) The Throat; (e) The Tissues— Ambulance 
Transport and Stretcher Drill— The After-treatment of Ambulance Patients 
— Organisation and Management of Ambulance Classes— Appendix : Ex- 
amination Papers on First Aid. 

*'A CAPITAL BOOK. . . . The dfreetioni are sbort and clbae, and teatiry to the 
hand of an able surgeon."— JPifin. Med. J<mntaL 

*'Thl« little rolnme seema to na ahout at good aa it eooldpoMiblT tot. . . . Oontataa 
praotioally every pleoe of information neceinaiy to render Birat aid. . . . Shookl Had 
Its place in k7b&t hodbkrold library.'*— Z^at/y Chrcniele, • 

*' So ADMiRABLx Is tbis work, that it ia dlfflonit to imagine how it coald be better.*'— 
CoUuty UHordian, 



at Sca. 

Croton 8vo, Extra. Havdtomt Cloth, 6«. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS 

Iir THS MBBCHAITT NAVT. 

INCLUDING 

FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.R.C.S., 

Prindpal Medical Officer, Seamen's Hospital, Greenwfoh. 

With Coloured Plates and Numerous Illustrations* 
%* The attention of all interested in oor Merohaat Navv Is raqoested to this earaeedlaidj 
BBefnl and Taluable work. It ia needleaa to say that it ia the oatcome of many yean 
pRAcnoAX. RxraRiBircB amongst Seaxnen. 
**8oinii>, jonictocai rballt brlpivu"- TAc lancat. 

**It would be difllcttU to flad a Medical and Surgioal Qnide more clear and oompreheiiilTe 
than Mr. JoHiraov Smith, whose experience at the Grbshwios HoeprrAi. emtnentty qnaltfles 
him for the task. . . . A Koar attraotits work. . . . We ba^ read it from cover 
to eoTer. ... It gives clearly written advice to Masters and Officers in all medical and 
surgical matters likely to come before them when remote from the land and without a 
doctor. . . . We rbgommekd the work to bvkrt Shipmaster and Officer."— Ztecv^peol 
Journal of Commerct. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SaiMHTlFia AKD TMCBITOLOaiOAL WORKB. 35 

STANDARD WORKS DF REFERENCE 

FOR 

Hetallnrgists, Mine-Owners, Assayers, Hanufactarers, 

and all interest in the development of 

the Metallupgieal Industries. 

EDITED BT 

W. C. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, C.B, F.RS^ 

CMBMST AND ASSAYBK OF THE ROYAL MINT ; PROFESSOR OF IIBTALLURGT IN 

THE ROTAL COLLEGE OF SCIBNOC. 

Im Lurgt 8fw, Htmdtotm Cloth. IVitk IllugtnMmt, 



VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1. INTBODUCTION to the STUDY of METAJLIiUBGY. 
By the Editor. Third Edition, iss. 6d. 

" No English text-book at all approaches this in the completeness wkh 
which the most modern views on the subject are dealt with. Professor Austen's 
volume win be invaluable, not only to the student, but also to those whose 
knowledge of the art is far advanced. "---OI«ffi(ra/ Ntws, 

** Inyalvablb to the student. . . . Rich in matter not to be readily found 
elsewhere. "—4fA4m€nim. 

** This volnme amply realises the expectations formed as to the result of the 
labours of so eminent an authority. It is remariEable for its ORIGinalitt of con- 
ception and for the large amount of information which it contains. . . . We 
recommend every one who desires information not only to consult, but to study 
this work." — Engineering, 

" Will at once take front rank as a text-book."— ^My^v tmd Art. 

" Prof. Roberts- Austen's book marks an epoch in the histoiy of the teaching 
of metallurgy in this country.** — Industries, 

%, GOLD (The MetaUnrgy of). By Thos. Kirke Rose, 
D.Sc» Assoc. R.S.M., F.I.C., of the Royal Mint. Second Edition, 
. nearly ready. (See p. 37). 

3. IBON and STEEL (The MetaUnrgy of). By Thos. 
Turner, AssocR.S.M., F.I.C, F.CS. Vol. I.Iron, 16s, (Sec p. 43). 



}ViU be P9tili4hed at Skcrt Intervait. 

4. COFFEB (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Gibb, Assoc 
R.S.M., F.LC, F*CS. [At Press, 

6. METALLUBGICAL MACHIKEBY: the Application of 
Engineering to Metallargical Problems. By Henry Charles Jenkins, 
Wh.Sc, Assoc. R.S.M., Assoc. M. Inst. C.K., of the Royal Mint. 

6. AUiOYa By the Editor. 

*«* Other Volumes in Preparation. 

LONDON 3 K3CETKR STREET, STRAND. 
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36 CHABLMS GRIFFIN S OO/S PUBLiOATIONS, 

SEOOJ^D EDITIOJi, Beviaed arid Enlarge. 
In Large 8vo, Handsome cloth. 34^. 

HYDRAULIC POWER 

AND 

HYDRAULIC MACHINERY. 

BT 

HENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. CE, F.GSv 

wwauum or kimgTs cousgb^ lomdon ; raov. or avn. mmtsaaumsno, 
king's coLutca, etc., btc. 

VAitb nnmeroti0 VBoo^cut^ and Sfxti^intfne pUtei. 



Gknkral Contknts. 

Dbchar^e . through Orifices— Gauging Water by Wdrs — Flow of Water 
through Pipes — The Accumulator— The Flow of Solids— Hydraulic Presses 
and Lifts— Cyclone Hydraulic Balinr Press — Anderton Hydraulic Lift — 
Hydraulic HoisU (Lifts)— The Otis Klerator— Mersey Railway Litts— City 
and South London Railway Lifts — North Hudson County Railway Eletmtor — 
lilts for Subways — Hydraulic Ram — Pcarsall's Hydraubc Engine— Pamping- 
Engines — Three-Cylinder Engincs^Brotherhood Engine — R^g*! Hydrauhc* 
Engine — Hydraulic Capstans— Hydraulic TraTersers— -Movable Jigger Hoist — 
Hydraulic Wa^on Drop— Hydraulic Jack — Duckham's Weighing Machine — 
Shop Tools— Twcddelrs Hvdraulic Rivetter— Hydraulic Jo|gUng Press— 
Tweddell's Punching and Shearing Machine— Flanging Machine — Hydraulic- 
Centre Crane — Wrightson's Balance Crane— Hydraulic Power at the Forthi 
Bridge — Cranes — Hydraulic Coal-Discharging AVtachines — Hydraulic Drill — 
Hydraulic Manhole Cutter— Hydraulic Drill at St. Gothard Tunnel— Motora- 
with Variable Power — Hydrauhc Machinery on Board Ship— Hydraulic Points 
and Crossings — Hydraulic Pile Driver — Hydraulic Pile Screwing Apparatus — 
Hydraulic Excavator— Ball's Pump Dredger — Hydraulic Power applied to- 
Bridges — Dock-gate Machinery — Hydraulic Brake — Hydraulic Power appliedi 
to Gunnery— Centrifugal Pumps— Water Wheels — Turbines— Jet Propulsion — 
The Gerard-Barr^ Hydraulic Railway— Greathead's Injector Hydrant— SncllV 
Hydraulic Transport System— Greathead's Shield— Grain Elevator at Frank- 
fort^Packinc;^ — Power Co-operation— Hull Hydraulic Power Company — 
London Hydraulic Power Company — Birmingham Hydraulic Power System 
— Niagara Falls — Cost of Hydraulic Power — ^Meters — Schitaheyder's PKanire 
Regulator— Deacon's Waste- Water Meter. 

" A BMk ofgratt FkofeMioBal JSwtMutmr^Irm. 

%* The Sbooud Editiov of the aboTe importiint work hM been thorooifUy r«Tlaad and 
tooogbt up to date. Many sew fatl-page Platea ha^ beea added— tlM namber Ma^ 
inereased from 49 In the First EditUw to «» In the present Full Prospeotns, fivfaiff a 
daseription of the Plates, may be had on ai>plieat!on to the PttblUhera. 

LONDON: EXETBR STREET, STRAND. 
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QBIPFIN'S METAIiLUBaiCAL SSBIES. 



THE HETALLURGT OF GOLD 

BT 

T. KIRKE KOSK, D.Se., A,B.aM., F.C.a, 

AnigUmi Asaayer qfthe Royal MinL 
:Bboond Editiok, Nearly Ready. Large 8vo, Handaome Cloth, lUustrated. 



L Adapted for all who are interestod in the Gold BCming Indivtry, beiBf 
'free from technicalities aa far aa ponible ; of special yalue to those engaged in 
-the industry — viz., mill-managera, reduction-officers, kc 

2. The whole ground implied by the term ** Metallurgy of Gold ** has been 
•coTered with equal care; the space is carefully apportioned to the Taridus 

brandies of the subject, according to their relative importance. 

3. The MacAbthob-Fobbbot Ctanide Pboobss is fully described for the 
first time. By this process over £2,000,000 of gold per annum (at the rate of) is 

mow being extracted, or nearly one-tenth of the total world's production. The 
•process, introduced in 1887, has only had short newspaper accounts given of it 
^previously. The chapters have been submitted to, and revised by, Mr. 
MacArthur, and so freed from all possible inaccuracies. 

4. Among other new processes not previously described in a tezt«book are— 
•(1) The modem barrel chlorination process, practised with great success in 
Dakota* where the Black Hills district is undeigoing rapid devdopment owing 

-to its introduction. (2) New processes for separating gold from silver— Tis., the 
HMw Gutakow process, and the Electrolytic process ; the cost of separation is 
^reduced by them by one-half. 

5. A new feature is the description of bxaot mbtuodb employed ia particular 
•extraction works— Stamp-batteries of South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
California, Colorado, and Dakota; Chlorination works ako, in many parts of 
*the world ; Cyanide works of S. Africa and New Zealand. These accounts are 
-of special value to practical men. 

& The bibliography is the first made since 1882. 

**Dr. Bess gained hi* experieooe in the Western Stoteti of Ameries^ bol he has seeoted 
details of gold-working frotn all pakti of the world, and these ehoold be of obsat bbbviob 

«to praottoal men. . . . The four etaapteri on Cft/eHneMra. written ftvm the point of view 
aliie of the pnMstical man and the ohemitt, tbbm with oosnoBBATioirB bitbbito onaaooe- 

>aiSBD, and eonscitate an addition to the literatore of MetaUnrgy, which will prwe to he ef 

^elassteal valae.**— JTalvrt. 

**The nott oomplete deeeriptlon of the ehlorlnation proceas whioh has yet been pohUsheA. 
LOVDONs BXETBR STRSST, STRAND. 
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38 eiTAMLMS ^MIFrm dk CO.'S PUBLIQATI0M8. 



NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 



Comparfion'Volume to MM. Kned/it and Rawson's ^^Dgefng.^ 

TEXTILE PRINTING: 

A FBACTICAL MAinJAL. 

Inclnding the Processes Used in the Printing of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, and SILK FABRICS. 

BT 

C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL, F.GS, 

Mm. Boe, ^ O hmmMl 2ndu9irie» ; Imk ItUttnr M th» Mitmicifmi TtekUeal 5cAMf, Mtmekuttr, 

In Large 8vo, with Illustrations in the text and Specimens of Printed 

Patterns. 



SCHWACKHOFER and BROWNE: 

FUEL AND WATER: A Manual for Users of Steam and Water. 
Br Pxx>f. FRANZ SCHWACKHOFER of Vienna, and WALTBR 
R. BROWNE, M.A., C.E., late Fellow of Trinitj Collie, Cambridge. 
Demj 8vo, with Numerous Illustrations, 9/. 

GaNBKAL CoNTBMTS.— Heat and Combusdoft— Fuel, Varietiet of~Firiaff Ainiw*- 
Btnts: Furnace, Flues, Chimney — The Boiler^ Choice of— Varieties— Feed-w|itcv 
Heaters— Steam Pipes>- Water : Composition, Punfication— PreTention of Seale, ftc, ^e. 

"The Section on Heat is one of the best and most ludd erer written.**— J?vM/»r. 
" Cannot fiifi to be ▼aluabU M thousands usmg steam power.*— AttAeMf Sngimsfri 



SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANIC'S GUIDE: A Hand-Book for Engineers and 
Artisans. With Copious Tables and Vahiable Recipes for Practical Uatu 
nittstrated. Sec^md EdUwn, Crown 8vo. Qoth, 7/6. 

LONDON : XXSTER STIUSBT, STRAND. 
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Tw«inii Bdltton, PrlM 21fl. 
DiMy ^#9, (Mk. WUk Nvtmrt^ TBiwIreUtofM, rtductd /rem 
W^irking Drawinffi, 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING: 

COMPRISING THE DESIGNING, CONSTRUCTION, AND 
WORKING OP MARINE MACHINERY. 

By A. E. SEAT ON, M.faist. C.^., H. Inst. Mech. E., 
MJnst.N.A. 



GKNKRAL CONTKNTS. 



Part L— Prtnelples of Marine 
Propulsion. 

Part II.— Prineiples of Steam 
Engineering. 

Part lU.— DetaUs of Marine 
Engines: Design and Cal- 

V Th« TWBL¥TB Editiom inelttdes » New Chapter on Wateh-Tdbe Boiuom 



eolations for Cylinders, 
Pistons, Valves, Expansion 
Valves, &c 

Part IV.— Propellers. 

Part v.— Boilers. 

Part VI.— Miscellaneous. 



fiDlTioM inelttdes » New Cbapter on w 
with Illustnttiont of the leading Typw. 



" In the thiee-ldtd eapaoity of enabling a Student to learn how to derign, oonatnMt, 
and work a Marine Steam-Engine, Mr. Seaton'a Manual has no ritai.."'-2Ymm. 



that It requires. No department has escaped attention. . . . Givss the 
results of mucn dose study and practical woTk,**—Mnaituerino, 



"The important subject of Marine Eninneering is here treated with the thoboooh- 

— ■' ■ It reoui ** • - • *- 

mucn do , ^ _ ._. 

' By fsr the bbt Manoal in existence. . . . Gives a complete account of tbt 
BWlhods of solring, with the utmost posMble economy, the problems beibre the Marine 
Bnaineer.*'— iltts i M W i m . 

''The Student, Draughtiman, and Engineer will find this work the moct taluablb 
Handbook of Reference on the Marine Engine now in existenoe."— JfoHes Engimmr. 



TsiSD Edition. With Diagrams. Pocket-SuBe, Leather. Ss. 6d. 

A poce3:t-booe of 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 



FOR THB USB OF 

l1 Arehiteets, D< 
iperintendents and OtEers. 



Marine Engineers, Naval Arehiteets, Designers, Draughtsmen, 
Superintendents and Other 



BT 

A. K SEATON, M.I.O.E., M.I.Meoh.E., M.I.N.A., 

AMD 

BL M. ROUNTHWAITB, M.LMech.E., M.LN.A. 

"Admirably fulfils iu paTpose.**— Jl/arw/ Enfituwr, 
LOMDCHI; EXBTER STR8ET, STRAIOX 
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40 CHARLES ORIFFIN d: CO,*S PUBLICATIONS. 

WORKS BT A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, FJXm F.C.S., 

Profetsor of Metallnrg^ in the QUi^gow and West of ScotUnd Technical College. 



In Large Oroum 8vo, Handsome doth, (te. 

ELEMENTARY METALLURGY 

(A TEXT-BOOK OF). 

Induding the Author's Pbaciioal LAXOitATOBT Coubss. 

With Sumermu Hhutrathm. 



GENERAL CONTENTS.— Introdaction— Properties of the Metale— Combostion 
— Foeb— Refractory Materials— Fnmaoes—Occarrenoe of the Metals in Natnn — Pra- 
paration of the Ore for the Smelter^Metaliorgioal Processes— Iron : Preparation of 
Pig Iron-Malleable Iron— Steel— Mild Steel— Copper— Lead— Zinc and Tin— Silrer 
— Gold— Mercury— Allojs — Applications of Elvctricitt to Metallurgy— Labora- 

TOBY COURSB WITH NUMBROUS PbACTIOAL EzBRCIBKB. 

" The Tolume before us pullt bnhamcbs and confirms Prof. Sbxton's reputa- 
tion. . . . Just the kind of work tor Students ooMMBMCiito the study of Metal- 
lurrr, or for Ehoxmbbrimo Students requiring a obhbbal khowlbdob of it, or 
for Gboinbbbb in practice who like a handt work of rbfkrbrcb. To all three 
classes we bbabtilt commend the work.**— /'raefteeU Enffwear. 

** ExcBLLBiiTLT got-up and WBLL-ARRAVQBD. . . . Irou and copper well 
explained by kxcellbnt diagrams showing the stages of the process from start to 
finish. . . . The most vovbl chapter is that on the mainr changes wrought 
in MetaUurgical Methods by Electkicitt."— C/t€mica4 Trade JowmaL 

" Poesesses the obbat advamtaok of guying a Coubbb of Pbactigai« Wobk.'* 
—Mining Journal. 



Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Quantitative Analysis. 

FOR THE USB OF STUDBNT8. 
With Illustrations. Fourth Editiok. Ctowd 8vo, Cloth, Sa. 

'* A cx>iiPAGT laboratobt ouidx for beginners was wanted, and the want has 
been wbll suppubd. ... A good and useful book.**— Zattcef. 



Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 

J^Jt THE USE OF arUVENTS. 
With niuatrationa. Thibd Edition. Crown 8to, Cloth, 8b. 6d. 

*' The work of a thoroughly practical chemist."— BrttttA Medical JoumaL 
** Compiled with great care, and will supply a wnV*^Joumal o/EducoHon, 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SOIBNTIFIG AND TMOHNOLOOTCAL WORKS. 41 

In 4to^ BoardM. 7b, Cd, 

MEASUREMENT CONVERSIONS 

(English and Frenoh) : 

28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a glance the Mutual Convbbsion of Mbasubembnts 
in DiFmBNT Unirs 

Of Length!, Azeas, YohLittts, Weights, Streiees, Densities, Quantltlas 
of Work, Horse Powers, Temperatures, Aa 

For th9 iif« of Engtn—rBt Surveyon, Anhitoeta, and Coittraeton. 

ROBERT HENRY SMITH, M.lN8T.MECH.E!ra., 

Prof, of CItU ftod Jleeh. BnctnaeriDc Mmod Sdenoe Collie. Blrmfaifham. 



** Prof. Smith's Convbrston-Tables fonn the most unique and com- 
prehensive collection ever placed before the profession. By their use much 
-time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in oaloulation 
"diminished. It is believed that henceforth no Engineer's Office will be 
-considered complete without them. 

The Superiority of the Graphic Method is shown by the following 
-considerations : — 

1. It is OONTINUOUS— that is, there is no break or gap between any one 
quantity and the next higher or lower quantity convertible by means of 
-aiagrams. 

2. The Tables are completely rrciprocal. By means of the same 
'table conversions in both directions, from English to French and French to 

English, are equally possible. 

3. Conversion by the Graphic Table b found by experience to be more 
RAPID and LESS fatiguing to the eye and brain. 

4. After one becomes accustomed to the general method, the Graphic 
Diagram has the advantage of giving to the eye a pictorial representation 
•of the relation between the two sets of maonitupbs compared. This 
is not a simply sentimental or ideal advantage. It has real praotical 
umjTY, because it prevents possibilities of gross error. 

*' Tha work it i vtalqabu.**— Coiitoir Ouairdian. 

"Oarttto bein BTBftToflloe wber* wn ooculoDal warvnUnu Me raqvirad. . . .' Prof. 
flMRH'rt Tab I n fomi wvrj sxcBLum crwu on rMOlta. ... A Tsmr ossfui. uid food 
•Mi of diacramt."— AteCfiool Review. 

**Pn>f. Smith dewnr« the beartj thanka, not only of the Bvoivsn, taut of the OoMMsaoiAL 
WomuN for having amoothed the way for the ADomott of the Mmic t^mm of MsASvasiisiiV. 
« ralject which b now aasuminf mat importance aa a factor in maintaininf oar ■oLft npon 
voBBiSN ffEAPa There can be no doaU that the autiauated aintem of Welffhta and Meaanrea 
•vaad In thia eoontry la doomed to he taueneded by Uie much almpler method of nioiiUA 
JtBASumiMin. The aooner thia la reoofnlaed. the better."— 7A« JVeoUnery Mmribet, 

LONDON : BXBTER STREET, STRAND. 
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4a OMAMLMS 0MIFFIK dk OO.'S FUBhlOATIONB. 

By PROFESSORS J. J. THOMSON k POYNTINO. 

In Large Syo. Fully lUustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 

ooMnusiNa 

PR0PBRTIB8 OF MATTBR ; HBAT ; SOUND AND LIGHT; 
MAQNBTISM AND ELBOTRICITT. 



J. E. POYNTINO, J. J. THOMSON, 

tC.I>., F.B.8., Xgj^ M.A., F.S.8., 

Fr«f«uor of Fhfiica, Kmoo OoU«c«, of Bxp«rtiiMiit4l PhjafSi in th« UilTvnitr 

BIrmlDffiuiii. of Ounbridstt- 



BOILERS, MARINE AND LAND: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 

▲ Handbook ot Rulxs, Fobmui^, Tables, &o., HKLATiyB to Material^ 
Sgaivtunqs, AiTD Pkkssubbb, SAVBTr VALyn, Qfbjxqb, 

FiTTINOS Aia> MOUMTINGS, kO, 

fox tbe TBae ot M Steam^tl0cr0« 
Bt T. W. TRAILL, M.Inst.O.E., RRRN.. 

Biiciii««r Snmr or-lB-Chtof to fth« BoMd of Tkadt. 



*V* In the New Issue the subject-matter has been oonsiderably extended^ 
and Tables haye been added for Pressures up to 200 lbs. per square inch. 

**Tify UBllkt any of the BUmerou trMtlMt on Bo{l«m whtoh Imt* pneedad tt. . . . MmJUf 
mmtal. . . . OonUins aa Siiomiiotis QOAmsT or laro&MATioir uruund In a Tec/ oonveBioit 
form. . . . TboM who baTB to design boilen will find Chat they can uUla the dlmandou fbr aaj 
ylTon prMsart with almost no calculation with it* aid. ... A men uanvuL toluki . . 
•uppljrlng infonnation to be had nowhere elae."— The Mmgimtir. 

*• Ae\ handbook of ralei, formnln. iableL Ae., relating to materiala, Maatllage. and pveMoree, llila 
wwk will prove now usBVVi.. The name of the Aathor la a suScient anarantee for its aoeuncy. U 
will tare engineen^ inepecton^ and draughtamen a raat amount of ealeulatlon.''— iToMirc. 

** Br tKUih an aathoritr enanoi hot prore a welcome add it ion to the litaratare of the niUeet. . . . 
We can atrooglj recommend It aa beinc the Moa* ooMFuna. eminently praatiealtwork on tiia anlilaGt.'' 

**Ta the engineer and practical boHar^maker It will prove jwtajjoamim. Tho tablea In ail pro* 
jllttf are the moat ezbaneUre /et pnbHabed. . . . Oertainly deaerrea a plaee on the ahalf ia 
the drawing offloe of orary boUar shop. —PtwNoal Jbi^iiMtr. 

LOHDON) BXBTRR STRE8T, STRAND. 
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9CISNTIFIC AND TECMNOLOQiOAL WORKS. 



43. 



GRIFFIN'S METAIiLUBOICUJi WWSJlBB. 



THE lETALLDRftY OF IRON. 



THOMAS TURNER. Assoc.R.S.M.. F.I.C.. 

Director of Technical Instruction to the SiaffordMre County CounciL 

Ik Larob 8vo, Handsome Cloth, With Ncjmebous Illustbatioks* 
(many vbom Photographs)* Priob I9t. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 



Early History of Iron. 

Modem History of Iron. 

The Age of SteeL 

Chief Iron Ores. 

Preparation of Iron Ores. 

The Blast Furnace. 

The Air used in the Blast Furnace. 

Reactions of the Blast Furnace. 

The Fuel used in the Blast Furnace. 



Slags and Fluxes of Iron Smeltingi 

Properties of Cast Iron. 

Foundry Practice. 

Wrought Iron. 

Indirect Production of Wrought 

Iron. 
The Puddling Process. 
Further Treatment of Wroughi 

Iron. 



Corrosion of Iron and steel. 

*' A MOST YAI.UABLB SUMMARY of usefiil knowledge relating to every method snd 
stage in the maonfacture of cast and wrought iron down to the present moment . . . 
particnlarlj rich in chemical details. ... An kzhaustivs and bxaixy hbvpsd- 
oompil4ti0n by a Hon* oAfABLs and inoBDvaHLY uf-yodaiic msfallatgital 
authoritj."— SuZZ^ftn of the American Iron and Steel Attociation, 

«< Tkil is A SBLioHzrvL dook, giTing, ai it does, rtHalble fniocmatfon on a subject- 
becoming everr day more elaborata, , . . The acooast of the chief iron ores is, 
like the rest of this work, rich in detail . . . Foundry Praotioe has been made- 
the subject of considerable investigation by the author, and forms an interesting and 
able chapter.** — Colliery Guardian, 

" Mr. Tumer^s work comes at an opportune moment and in answer to a rbal 
dRmamd. ... a thoroughly U8KFUL BOOK, whjch brings the subject up to- 
datk. The author has produced an kmirkmtly rkadablk book. . . . What- 
ever he describes, he describes well. . . . There is much in the work that will be- 
ef qbbat tai«ub to those engaged in the iron indnstty.**— Iftniiv JownuUt 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR. IN PREPARATION. 



THE 



Oompanioh-Volumb oir 

METALLURGY OF 



STEEL. 



IXHf DON : EXETBR STRBBT, STRAND. 
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44 OBAMLBa ORimif * Oa'B PUBLIOATIOira. 

WOBtS BY DB. ALDBB WBI6HT, r.B.8. 

FIXED OILS, FATS, BUTTERS, AND WAXES: 

THEIR PRSPARATION AMD PROPERTIES, 

And the Mannfkctiire tberefrom of Candles, Soaps, and 
Other Prodncti. 

BY 

C. R. ALDER WRIGHT, D.Sc, F.R.S., 

Late Lecturer on ChemUtry, St. M«r/s Hospital School ; Examiner in "Soap** to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 

In Laige 8va Handsome Cloth. With 144 Illustrations. 28s. 

" Dr. Weight's work will be fonvd absolutblv indmpbnsabi.b by every Chcmlsi. 
Tbbms with infonnation ▼aluaUe alike to the Analyst and the Technical Chemise"— 
Tkg AmUfiU 

"Will nmk •% the Standard English Authobity on Oils and Fats for 
years to cam»,*'^Industrits m$ul Ir^H, 



Smxwd Editiov. With very Nnmeitras lUtuitrations. Handsome detfa, 6a, 
Alio PreMnUtion Edition, Gilt and Gilt Edges, 7s. 6d. 

THE THRESHOLD OF SCIENCE: 

Simple and Amusing Experiments (over 400) in 
Chemistry and Physios. 



%* To the Nkw Edition hat been added an excellent chapter on the 
fljstematio Order in which Class Experiments should be carried out for 
Sdncational purposes* 

'* Any one who may stiU hay« doubts regarding the ralne of Ekmentaty 
Soienoe as an orsan of education will speedily have nis doubts dispelled, if be 
takes the tanouble to understand the methods recommended by Dr. Alder 
Wright. The Additions to the New Edition will be of great servioe to aU 
who wish to nse the volume, not merely as a * play-book,' but as an instrument 
for the TBAnmro of the mintal faoultxbb."— J^atime. 

" Step by step the leaner is here gentlr guided through the paths of scienoa, 
made easy by the peif eet knowledge of the teacher, and made flowery by the 
most strinng and curions axperiments. Well adM>ted to become the TmBunmiD 
vniBMD of many a bright ana promising lad.**-'ir«fie&ef(er JKnuniner. 

LONDON s EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SOIENTirW AND TBCHKOLOQIOAL WORKS. 4$ 

Engineering Drawing and Design 

(A TEXTBOOK OF): 
In Two Parts, Pablished Separately. 
Vol. I. — Practical Geombtry, Plane, and Solid. Ss. 
YoL. II. — Machine and Engine Drawing and Design. 4s. 6d. 



BY 

SIDNEY H. WELLS, Wh.Sc, 

A.II.I1I8T.C.S., A.V.III8T.1IJCB.B., 

Prindpy of, and HmmI oTtht BngiDaeriBf DvpMtawDt la, tl» BsMotim Polylaohi 

formerly of ih« BnginMrioE DefMrimentt of tho Torkshira OoHege, Leeoa : 
Mid Dulwioh Ooll«0«, LoDdoa. 

With many lUustrtUlonn^ apeciaUy prepartfl for the Worh^ and fittm«rov» 
JUxampUst/or the Uee ofSiudtnU in TeehniccU Schools and CoUegee, 

** A YBOBOUOHLT usBFCL WQXX. ezceedliiff^ well written. For the nuui7 Suunplee and 
<)ne8tionii we bare notbinf but pralee."— ^ofarc 

** A C4PIT4L TixT BOOK, arranged on »n ixcbllbw snny, ealenlated to give an Intelligent 
gfMp of the rabJect. and not the mere fscnitar of mechanical copying. ... Mr. Weill tbowa 
now to make oomtlmtm womKiRO-DnAWivos, olaeoMlng fUlly each step In the deslgD.*— JReolrioal 

** The first book leads baiilt and batuballt towards the second, where the technical pnpil 
Is broaght Into contact with large and more complex deslgnsw"— T^ 8eKootwuut€r. 



Electrical Heasnrements & Instmients. 

A Practical Hand-book of Testing for the Electrical 

Engineer. 

By CHARLES H. YEAMAN, 

Assoc Inst. E.B., formerly Bleetrlcal Engineer to the Oorpoiatlon of Llrerpool. 
The author has bad an extenslre experience In the use of Electrical Measuring Instmmantl of 
rarious types In the Laboratory, Testroom, and Wortcshop. 
The following sukjects of practical Importance are dealt with— 

8vmj HbTUU. I POTBXTlOMBTtta. 

GALVAMQllXraSB. 

The testing of Supply Meters Is a subject upon which rery little has been published. Tho 
Potentiometer has not been systematically treated In any recent book on electrical mcMurament* 
and although Galvanometers are considered bT many writers, there stUl remains the want for a. 
connected aescriptlon of the dlflbrent types and their uses. 
The Electrical Engineer is partloutarly concerned with— 

Altbuvatiwo Ci;krbiit Mbasdbbmbhtb. 

Faiilvt locatiom. 

Dtn AMO Ain> TBABsroitinR Evnouvcr Tin^ 

Low RBSI8TAHCB8. I Mxmm Rwistamobb. 

H]«B Rksistamcbb. 
BArriKT Tmrno. j MA«irvno Tbmb. 

DsBCRiPTion or Tbst rooms and ELXcnKHnoBiiiCAL Labobatouss. 
This wcrk Is written by an Electrical Engloeer for Electrical Euslneers. Tt forms an excellent- 

Examinations In Blectn 
The m^rity of the . 
prepared for this work. 



text-book for stadenta procoeding te the "Bleetrlcal Instrumeote section of the Uononrs Oi»do 
ICxamhiatlons In Electrical Engineering of the City and Guilds of London Institute. 
The m^rit/ of the Illustrations haTs not been pabllsbed hefote, and have been apodally 
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GHARLM8 QJtiTJNN k CO.*a PUBLIC ATJONS. 



Thirteenth Atm^al laste* Han4^me ct^th, 7s. 6d. 
THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 

or THW 

SCIENTIFIC AND LEARNED SOCIETIES OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 

OOICPILXD FROM OFITOIAL BOURGBS. 

Comprising {togethor with other Official Information) LI8T8 of tho 
PAPERS read during 1896 before all the LEADING SOCIETIES throughout 
the Kingdom engaged in the following Departmertte of Reeearoh:— 

4 6. Ecoooinic Science and Sutistics. 
Mechanical Science and Ardi 
Naval and Military Science. 



1 1. Science Generally : /.#., Societies occupy- 
in|[ theiuelTes with aevenJ Branches of 
Saence, or with Science and literature 



I ■. Mthematics and Physics. 
4 i. CSiemistry and FhotOffra^y. 
4 4* Geology* Geoxraphy, and Minendocy. 
Is* Biolecy, ioeludinc Microsoopy andAa- 
thrapology. 



f 2' Mechanical Science and Architectun 

i i. Naval and Militanr Science. 

I 9. Agriculture and Hotticultort. 

f 10. Law. 

I IX. Uterature. 

tia. Psychology. 
13. ArchsBok^. 
|X4. Medicine. 



Of the Twelfth Issue (for 1895), The Engineer szys — "Every 
year of publication of this book has added to the proofs of its 
usefulness. - . . The Year-books of past year* form a verv 
HANDY CON8ECUTIVB INDEX of the MTOfk doiie by the Societies." 

** The Ykak-Book or Socibtibs is a Record which ought to be of the greatest use for 
ttw pwigas of 8ciencc>''- ^<r L^m PimafiUr, F,XJl, K,C.B^ MJ>., Pmtl-Prtmdtm 

"It goaa almost without saying thnt « Handlxwlc of this subject will be m ttasc 

- » ... or the desk."— rA^ Tiftus. 

the 'Tea^ook of the Scientific and 



one of the meet generally useful works for the library 01 

" British Societies ale now w»U raprea^atad !n ( 

Learned Sodetiea of Gieat Britain and Ireland!'"— 



"—(Art. "Societies*' in New Edition of 
'Eacydopsedia Britamuca/* toL xxii.) 



Copies of the First Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forming the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
bad, price 7/6. Als^ Copies of the following Issues. 

The year-book of societies forms a complete index to 
THE SCIENTIFIC WORK of the year in the various Departments. 
It is used as a ready Handbook in all our great Suentific 
Centres, Museums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, 
and has become an indispensable book of reference to every 
one engaged in Scientific Work. 
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A BOOK NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUIL 

Thirty-Fibst Edition. Royal Svo, Handsome Cloth, 10«. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY OF 

Domestic Medicine and Honsebold M^; 



SPENCER THOMSON, M.D., Edik., L.R.C.S., 

REVISED, AMD IN PARI RE-WRITTEM, BY THE AUTHOR, 

JOHN CHARLES STEELE, MD., 

Latb of Out's Hospital, 

AMD BT 

GEO. REID, M.D., D.P.H., 

Mbd. Ofvicbr, Staffs. Coumtt Council. 

With Appendix on the Management of the Siok-room, and many Hints for the 
Diet and Comfort of Invalids. 



In its Kew Form, Dr. Spsnger Thomson's *'DicrioNABT of Dombstio MiBiciini'' 
fully sustains its reputation as the " Representative Book of the Medical Knowledge 
and Practice of the Day " applied to Domestic Requirements. 

The most recent Imfkovehkkts in the Treatment of the Sick— in Appliances 
for the Relief of Fain — and in all matters connected with Sanitation, Hyoienb, and 
the Maintenance of the General Health— will be found in the Kew Issue in clear and 
fall detail; the experience of the Editors in the Spheres of Private Practice, of Hospital 
Treatment, and of Sanitary Supervision respectively, combining to render the Dictionary 
perhaps the most thoroughly practical work of the kind in the English Language. Many 
new Engravings have been introduced — improved Diagrams of different parts of the Hunum 
Body, and Illustrations of the newest Meaical, Surgical, and Sanitary Apparatus. 

*«* AU Dire<Uhn$ given in 9uch a form aato he readSy and safely followed. 



FROM THE AUTHOR'S PREFATORY ADDRESS. 

"Without entflring upon that dittonlt sroimd which oorr«ct iwofessional knowledge and edacatad 
judgment can alone permit to be aaleiy trodden, there is a wide and extensive field for exertioa, and tor 
usefnlneas, open to the unprofeeeiona), in the klndlr offices of a true D011E8TIC HBDICINB, the timely 
help and aolaoe of a simple HOUSEHOLD SURGERY, or, better still, in the watchful care more gener- 
ally known as * SANITARY PRECAUTION,' which tends rather to preserve health than to cure disease. 
* The touch of a gentle baud' will not be less gentle because guided by knowledge, nor will the Bt^fe 
domestic remedies be less anzionsly or careftiUy administered, life may be samed, suffering may alwajrs 
be alleviated. Evwi to the rerident in the midst of civilisation, the < KNOWLRIMX IS POWKB,' to do 
good ; to the settler and emigrant It is INVALUABLE." 



" Dr. Thomson has fully succeeded in conveying \b the public a vast amount of nseful professional 
knowledge."— iHiMin JounuU qf Medical Sdence. 

** The amount of useful knowledge conveyed in this Work is surprising."— JfedieaZ Timet and CkattU, 
«' Worth jib Wffaat n oop «o riMmom a$p thr ci^ttf^rr^-4kffer4 Bei^fd. 
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I*IB8T 8KRIB8— THIRTY-SIXTH KDITIOH. 
8S0OMD BBRIXB—TBMTH SDITION. 

MANY THODGHTsIFhAIIY MIHDS: 

A TVvofiffy of R9fer9noe, wmBlaiIng of Soleotioim from iho WHthigB of ttr 
moot Celebrated Author; FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 

OOMPILD AlTD ▲VALTTXOAU.T ABBAM0BD 



By HBNBY 



SOUTHaATB. 



Each 8erU$ ie eompUU in Ue^, and $old tepartUd^, 

Presentation Edition, Cloth and Gold, . . 128. 6d. each volume^ 

Library Edition, Half Bound, Roxburghe, . . 14e. „ 

Da, Morocco Antique, . 21s. „ 

In Sgiuri Svo, eUgmnUy printed on toned paper. 



*]Ca«t TBOvaam' &«.• *rt rrldenUj ftk« pro- 
I of TMn of nMftreh."— ANMiiiMr. 
Mmhj bMatltal tiMBplM of thonghl and rtjrlo 
Ar« to bo ftmnd amoiif Ibo ■oloctiont.''— iMdcr. , 

**TlMr« CM bo UMo doabi that tt to dertlnod to 
toko ft biffh ulMo MDOof books of tiili eUM."— 
■JrftinwMtQwfrfff. 

** A tnoovo to oTory rwdor wbo mur bo forta- 
Boto onoiKb to powM it lis penuor to Uko Ip- 
iMlliig ■»»<»■ ; w bATO tbo cnmm only of Ibo 
groatoatbon quotod. Uoro oU art aooda or tmUM." 

'''nZt. 8ooth«ito'B rMding win bo^fawid to ox- 
tond OTcr nmrtf too wbolo known flold of Itton- 
taro. aMi«Bl Mi modm."— OnclMMM'o Mmgth 

«• Wo l»vo BO bodtatioQ bi proBonnoinc il obo 
W thoiMot Important books of too aoaaoB. "^"^ 



}^*»..U-«bU5h-.. 



I work to got 



^shors for tho olsfSBoo wito vhtoh 
up, and for too oxtrsoio boaoty 
or tho typoffapby." — M ar m kig 



I TOlBiBos of tho Ub^ wo do 

„ i mot wlto one in wbloh too 

BoloeUon was BMro Judlokio^ or tbo asaiiB«ds*k^ 
I so traijr wondortaL*— JToniiiv UermUL 



: barlnf i 



**Ths solooUoB of too aztraets, bas been mado 
wttb taster JadfmsBt» and oriUoal nies|r."-^oni4iiy 

"Ti-.i-'. I- a w.,jr: ;-MN '"■■"t; "li^'l cooUlni ft groit 
many gem.H oTthuught. '—/>aUy -Vfw*. 

" Ai • work of reference, it will be sn scquliltlim 
to »njr man> library."— Pu*Ii»/i«ri' Circular. 

**lliU Tolume cunUini more ffenu of thousblk 
rsflned MntlmeDt*, Doble kxiomt, sad eztracUMo 
MDtanc«f. than have erer before been brought to* 
frtber In our languase"— rfc« /VeW. 

*' All that the tH>et hu detcrlbed of the beautiflil 
la natoro and »rt> »11 the axioms of ezi»erieoM^ 
tho coUoctod wifldom of philosopher and ufe^ ars 
famered Into one heap or useful and well-arraDgod 
lastractlon and amiuement."— r/u /fro. 

**Tfaa collection will proTe a mine Hcb and bl- 
«zbattitlbla, lo those In ssarch of a quotation. "<- 
AftJomrual. 



*' Will be found to be worth lU weight In foM 
by literary men.'"— T*« Builder. 
'* Every p;vge ii laden with tha wealth of pro- 

fioundost tbouffht, and all aglow with the lofueal 
InsniratSoua ofgenliiB.'*— Star. 

'^The work of Mr. Southgate far outstrip* all 
etheri of ita kind. To the clergymen, the author* 
toe artist, and the essayist, 'Many Though is of Man j 
Minds cannot fail to render lUmost IncalcnJabir 
mrfice."—Kdinburgh Affrt:uri/. 

" We have no hesiutlon whatever In descrfblnff 
Mr. Huuthgati^'a as the very best book of the class. 
There is poHitJvely nothing of the kind In the Ian- 



gn&ge tlmt win bear a moment's compariaon wlto 
n."— Manchester Wteklv AdvtrHaer. 

"There is no mood In which we can take It n^ 
without deriving from it Instruction, ooosolatloo. 
and am use meat We heartily thank Hr. Bouthgato 
for a book which we shall regard as one of 
OOr t)*;:sb frlfinds and rorapanlonH," — Camhridgt 

*'1%is work posssssss the Bierii of belBff a 
HACsiFiCBn •if*-B00K« appTODriato to an tlaea 
and ssaaons: a book ealculated to bo of ass to 
tbo eebolar. the diTine. aad the pnblle aaaB."— 



It ia not lo moeb a book as a library of qiaoto- 
tlons."— PalHoC 

*'Tbs QootatioBB abooBd Ib that I*oa0*l wbloh 
to the BialDsprii« of msBtal «nt«toe."~I4**r9eor 
Oomritr. 



**fbr parpesss of uposMo <BOto t ioB, II < 
bo ■Brposss£^'^ArMon\toMsL 

**lt to louosslble to piek o«t a slifto passes to 
the work wUsh does boI^ bbob thoTbee of tl, Jos- 
tify Ito seleetloB by Us toClBslo merik"-I>er«st 

'*We are b«I onrprtoed thai a Saooan BaBns of 
toto work shovM haTobesaeallod for. Mr. (taath- 
nto bai the eathoUe taslee dsitrabis to a good 
Mter. Prseebsn and pobUe jpsaksw wUI lad 
that It bss speetol Bees for tbeas.'^^SNBbary* Itottr 



"The Baooap Saani fblly s« 
' lorthoFlBfff.'Waftii 
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